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PREFATORY   NOTE 

many  books  dealing  with  Natural  History 
subjects  have  of  late  years  been  written,  that 
a  preface  has  become  as  necessary  as  an  apology 
for  adding  to  the  number  as  for  briefly  setting 
forth  the  subject-matter  of  a  book. 

While  claiming  the  forbearance  of  the  Reader, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  following  Notes 
and  Observations  are  taken  from  the  many  entries 
made  in  my  Notebooks  during  a  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  relate  to  the  Fauna  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  entries  may  prove 
interesting  as  recording  certain  traits  and  habits 
of  the  Birds  and  Animals  of  that  locality  previously 
unnoticed  by  Naturalists;  there  may  be  some 
originality  worthy  of  notice;  and  some  value  may 
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vi  PREFATORY  NOTE 

attach  to  these  Notes  and  Observations  owing  to 
their  dealing  with  a  period  during  which  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  habitat  of  the 
Local  Fauna.  They  photograph  and  preserve,  as 
it  were,  much  that  future  Naturalists  may  not 
even  hope  to  meet  with. 

The  Notes  are  arranged  not  so  much  systematically 
as  chronologically.  I  have  begun  with  almost  my 
first  "Entry"  in  1878,  since  which  time  I  have 
made  it  the  concluding  task  of  each  day  to  jot 
down  anything  worth  noting  that  has  occurred. 
It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that  so  far  as 
love  of  the  observation  of  Natural  Phenomena  is 
concerned,  it  must  have  been  born  with  me.  My 
earliest  remembered  toddles  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  crawling,  fluttering,  flying  things  around  me. 
Somewhat  unfortunately,  my  hours  of  leisure  and 
recreation  were,  until  very  recently,  exceedingly 
scanty,  and  my  rambles  had  perforce  to  be  taken 
either  before  seven  in  the  morning  or  after  that 
hour  in  the  evening. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Notes  dates  have 
been  freely  given;  this  will  be  useful,  perhaps,  to 
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other   Naturalists,    besides    adding    value    to    the 
separate  records. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that,  since 
1891,  I  have  entirely  discarded  the  gun  as  a 
"  help  "  to  observation,  and  have  derived  comparably 
more  real  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  pursuit  of 
wild  life  with  a  field-glass  than  I  ever  did  with 
a  fowling-piece.  I  only  regret  that  so  many 
incidents  mentioned  herein  should  relate  to  slaughter 
and  sport. 

A.  H.  P. 

July  1904. 
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NOTES  OF  AN  EAST  COAST 
NATURALIST 

BIRD   NOTES 

SWALLOWS'  NESTING-SIIT&  ;  ?  \?         *  '• 

rT^HE  Swallow  is  extremely  capricious  Jn  its  choice 
-*•  of  locations  for  the  building  of  its  nest,  the 
chief  object  of  its  solicitude  apparently  being  im- 
munity from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  rather 
than  suitability  or  comfort  of  the  situation.  In  the 
summer  of  1878  a  pair  built  their  nest  in  the  hold 
of  the  old  ship  Agnes,  a  brigantine  of  the  days  of 
Nelson,  that  had  been  scuttled  and  sunk  at  the 
entrance  of  a  creek  or  "  drain  "  on  Breydon  in  order 
to  divert  the  current.  Several  feet  of  water  were  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  no  great  space  intervening 
between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  deck. 

The  little  mud  cradle,  suspended  on  a  beam,  was 
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half-circular  in  shape.  The  parent  birds  had  access 
through  the  open  hatchway;  and  were  delighted 
eventually  to  see  their  progeny  all  safely  started  in 
life,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  high  water 
their  tiny  domicile  was  suspended  in  the  centre  of  two 
thousand  acres  of  not  always  placid  salt  water. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  noticed  here,  as 
in  many  other  localities,  a  steady  falling-off  in  the 
numbers  of  Swallows  frequenting  the  town ;  certain 
old  chimneys,  peopled  by  successive  generations, 
even  having  been  deserted.  A  pair  built  in  a  shaft 
erected  immediately  over  a  main  sewer  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation — probably  the  most  offensive 
spot  on  earth  they  could  have  discovered.  They 
frequented  it  for  some  years. 

Those  quaint  old  windmills,  which  effect  so  much 
of  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  and  adjacent  lowlands, 
and  which  give  such  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
flat  landscape,  are  favourite  quarters  of  this  species, 
whose  nests  are  found  inside  them,  in  the  most 
curious  of  situations.  The  birds  in  most  cases  enter 
and  leave  the  mill  through  broken  window-panes,  or 
a  decayed  and  crumbled  corner  of  a  door  or  shutter ; 
sometimes  through  some  niche  above  a  misfitting 
door  or  shutter.  I  have  overhauled  several  mills, 
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and  been  astonished  at  the  spots  chosen  by  the 
erratic  birds. 

Into  a  beam  a  marshman  had  driven  a  large  nail  to 
serve,  probably,  as  a  clothes-peg.  To  this  beam  was 
attached  a  half-circular  nest,  the  bottom  of  it  rest- 
ing on  the  spike,  which  still  protruded  a  couple  of 
inches  beyond  it.  This  portion  served  as  a  perch 
to  the  bird  temporarily  off  duty,  as  the  accumulated 
droppings  on  the  floor  below  bore  testimony  to. 
In  another  instance  a  brick  had  crumbled  away  in 
the  mill  wall  and  a  Swallow  appropriated  the  vacant 
space,  placing  in  one  corner  a  nest  the  quarter  of  a 
circle  in  shape.  Another  erected  its  nest  on  the  top 
of  a  cross-beam  which  was  a  mere  circular  raised  rim, 
deeper  certainly,  but  very  like  a  quoit.  Inside  this 
circle  was  a  sprinkling  of  grass-bents,  horsehair,  and 
a  few  small  white  feathers  dropped  by  the  marsh- 
ducks. 

On  one  occasion  I  found  a  nest  built  saucer-shaped 
on  a  beam ;  it  was  quite  detached,  and  my  removing 
and  replacing  it  did  not  seem  much  to  disturb  or 
concern  the  parent  birds.  Another,  built  half- 
circular,  was  attached  to  the  main  shaft  of  a  mill, 
the  droppings  from  the  birds  forming  a  complete 
circle  on  the  floor,  caused  by  the  shaft  turning  when 
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the  mill  was  in  use.  Of  course  the  nest  did  not 
always  stop  in  the  same  position ;  but  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  parents  thought  this  nothing 
unusual,  for  they  successfully  saw  their  labours 
ended. 

A  low  one-arched  bridge,  just  above  the  marsh 
level,  crosses  a  wide  ditch  at  Tunstall,  near  Acle,  a 
few  miles  from  Yarmouth.  The  railway  runs  over  it, 
and  a  stout  iron  rod  bisects  the  arch,  only  a  foot  or 
two  from  the  water.  On  this  rod,  in  1896,  two  pairs 
of  Swallows  balanced  their  nests,  each  very  like  an 
inverted  saucepan-lid  in  shape.  They  lined  them 
with  horsehair  and  Rooks1  feathers.  On  to  this 
crazy  support  they  fixed  their  nests  by  bracket-like 
attachments  of  mud,  daubed  on  below  as  if  to  shore 
them  up.  Here,  for  all  the  frequent  roar  and  rumble 
above,  and  often  furious  draughts  below,  all  but  one 
or  two  eggs  were  hatched  out. 

Surely  an  odd  place  upon  which  to  attach  a  nest 
was  a  swinging  half-door  in  an  old  disused  outhouse 
perched  upon  the  wind-swept  sandcliffs  at  Scratby ! 
The  door  must  have  swung  with  every  puff  of  wind. 
A  still  more  curious  site  was  the  open  top  of  a  pint 
mug  left  on  the  shelf  of  a  marsh-shepherd's  hut. 
Easy  entrance  was  gained  through  a  circular  hole 
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cut  for  the  stove-pipe.  The  mouth  of  the  mug 
appeared  to  have  been  first  crossed  by  grass-bents, 
fastened  securely  by  mud-mortar  to  the  edges. 
Upon  this  platform  a  nest  as  large  as  a  shallow 
breakfast  cup  was  constructed,  and  eggs  laid  therein. 

A  Swallow  was  observed  flitting  in  and  out  of  a 
mill  tower  as  late  as  25th  December.  The  occurrence 
created  some  surprise,  and  on  a  marshman  repairing 
to  the  mill,  to  his  astonishment  he  found  a  young 
bird  suspended  from  the  nest  by  a  horsehair,  its  leg 
having  become  entangled  in  a  loop,  which  held  it  a 
prisoner.  The  old  bird's  joy  on  seeing  its  offspring 
released  was  touching ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  spent  their  New  Year  in  a  sunnier  clime. 
Fortunately  it  had  been  an  exceptionally  mild  winter, 
or  probably  both  would  have  perished. 

It  is  probable  that  to  sleep  under  more  peaceful 
and  comfortable  conditions  than  their  parasite- 
haunted  nesting  quarters  afford  them,  the  Swallows 
and  their  kindred  resort  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  to  the  extensive  reed-beds  margining  the 
Broads.  Here  they  roost  by  hundreds  and  some- 
times thousands.  They  finish  the  labours  of  the 
day  by  taking  short  flights  to  and  fro  before  settling 
for  the  night.  A  confused  chattering  heralds  the 
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dawn,  and  before  daylight  has  given  definiteness  of 
aspect  to  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  reed  and  rush  they 
have  already  begun  their  daily  occupation  above  and 
around.  In  the  dim  twilight  they  remind  one  of 
snowflakes  twirling  about.  In  August  they  are  astir 
two  hours  after  midnight. 

Within  a  few  feet  of  a  "  throw "  from  a  water- 
wheel  driven  by  a  steam  drainage  mill  a  "ligger" 
(plank)  spans  a  sluice  connected  with  the  river  Bure. 
People  are  constantly  walking  over  the  ligger ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this  a  pair  of  Swallows  attached  their 
nest  beneath  it.  Surely  the  birds  with  very  little 
trouble  could  have  secured  a  far  quieter  as  well  as 
more  comfortable  site. 

STRANDED  ROCK-BIEDS 

Few  resorts  of  the  naturalist  are  of  greater 
interest  to  him  than  the  tide-mark  on  the  seashore, 
for  there  are  constantly  to  be  found  there  objects 
claiming  his  attention  and  varying  with  the  seasons 
or  the  ever-changing  moods  of  old  Ocean.  Amongst 
them  the  sports  of  accident  and  misadventure 
figure  largely ;  and  there  is  always  the  possibility 
and  even  probability  of  discovering  amongst  the 
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commonplace  and  familiar  debris  creatures  of  rare 
or  curious  interest.  It  has  been  my  practice 
usually  after  strong  northerly  gales,  or  easterly 
winds  of  undue  continuance  or  boisterousness,  to 
hunt  along  the  line  of  flotsam  flung  upon  the 
strand  by  the  farthest  reaching  billows.  Most 
noticeable  among  the  birds  which  mishap  brings 
there  are  the  various  rock-birds,  under  which  title 
may  be  included  the  Puffin,  the  Guillemot,  the 
Razorbill,  and  the  Little  Auk. 

In  recent  years  the  Guillemot  (Urla  troile)  has 
been  the  most  frequent  and  numerous  sufferer, 
whereas  in  the  'seventies,  and  before,  the  Razorbill 
(Alca  tor  da)  preponderated.  These  rock  -  birds 
can  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  local  birds ; 
they  are  simply  wayfarers  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  by  their  persistent  following  of 
the  herring,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Puffin 
(Fratercula  arcticd)  and  the  Little  Auk  (Mergulus 
dlk\  when  on  migration  north  and  south,  to  and 
from  their  nesting  quarters.  At  such  times  when 
a  set-in  of  bad  weather  disturbs  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  the  pelagic  fishes  on  which  they  prey  seek 
deeper  waters.  The  birds  too,  buffeted  by  winds 
and  waves,  become  exhausted  and  starved,  and 
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are  gradually  driven  shorewards,  where  the  breakers 
complete  their  discomfiture.  At  such  times  feeble 
birds  may  be  observed  making  spasmodic  efforts 
to  escape  beyond  the  breaking  surf,  and  occasion- 
ally partially  succeeding,  only  to  be  buffeted  again 
into  the  fatal  breakers,  and  eventually  thrown 
ashore  dead  or  incapacitated.  I  have  seen  wearied- 
out  birds  sitting  doubled  up  on  the  margin  of  the 
highest  wave-sweep.  On  occasion  they  would  make 
a  strenuous  effort  and  wildly  scuttle  into  the  wash 
and  get  out  again,  and  at  chance  times  they  have 
taken  wing,  only  to  fall  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  just 
beyond  the  curl  of  the  billows.  After  severe  gales 
I  have  found  numbers  strewn  dead  along  the  tide- 
mark,  feather-bedraggled  and  stiff-limbed. 

Guillemots  found  alive,  and  placed  in  an  aviary, 
invariably  die.  All  that  I  have  tried  to  coax  back 
into  life  and  health  have  survived  but  a  few  hours, 
or  a  day  or  two  at  the  outside.  Even  birds  taken 
at  sea  under  more  favourable  conditions  cannot  be 
made  to  feed,  and  cramming  seems  of  little  use. 
They  scramble  about  for  a  while  most  awkwardly, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  are  found,  with  wings 
extended,  dead  upon  their  breasts  next  morning. 
Birds  taken  from  their  native  rocks,  uninjured,  even 
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after  coming  on  to  feed,  die  one  by  one.  On 
dissection,  many  birds  that  I  have  picked  up  on  the 
beach  have  been  observed  to  be  without  the  least 
particle  of  fatty  matter,  the  breastbone  being  very 
prominent,  and  the  tissues  between  the  flesh  and 
the  skin  peculiarly  "  bubbled  "  or  inflated  with  air. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  records  in  the  Zoologist 
that  on  llth  May  1851  vast  numbers  were  found  on 
the  shore  between  Cromer  and  Yarmouth:  "one 
man  collecting  (for  manure)  four  cartloads,  partly 
composed  of  seaweeds,  but  principally  of  dead 
birds."1 

LITTLE  AUK. 

The  Little  Auk  too  has  often  been  a  sufferer  from 
adverse  winds.  The  same  conditions  of  weather 
apply  to  these  as  to  the  Guillemots;  but  whereas 
the  Guillemots  are  seldom  found  dead  or  dying 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  high-water  mark,  this  little 
rock-bird,  as  if  endeavouring  to  get  beyond  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  even  makes  inland,  to  fall  eventually 
from  exhaustion,  sometimes  in  the  oddest  of  places — 
in  someone's  garden,  in  a  village  churchyard,  or  in 
the  roadway. 

1  Birds  of  Norfolk  (Stevenson),  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
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Unlike  its  larger  relatives,  the  Little  Auk  is  a 
frequenter  of  the  deeper  waters,  and  seldom 
approaches  the  shore  unless  driven  towards  it  by 
stress  of  weather;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
during  the  period  of  migration  that  local  casualties 
are  most  to  be  noted.  From  the  following  "  notes  "  the 
reader  may  form  his  own  conclusions  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  north-east  gales  of  March-end  (1900)  were 
fatal  to  many  rock-birds.  On  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
April,  between  Yarmouth  and  Winterton,  several 
Puffins  and  Little  Auks  were  found  stranded.  The 
numbers  noted  were :  30  Little  Auks,  2  Razorbills, 
1  Great  Northern  Diver,  2  Guillemots,  20  Puffins." l 
Fifty  dead  Puffins,  mostly  immature,  were  counted 
in  a  three-mile  walk  late  in  previous  February. 

"  After  a  week's  heavy  easterly  winds  (in  March 
1901),  I  went  to  Ormesby,  walking  home  by  the 
beach.  ...  At  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  in  places, 
a  great  deal  of  drift  had  been  blown,  and  amongst 
it  a  number  of  unfortunate  rock-birds.  I  found 
several  Guillemots,  Puffins,  and  Little  Auks;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  former  being  in  a  state  fit  to 
bring  away,  their  rather  rapid  decomposition,  and 

1  The  author's  "notes"  in   Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists1  Society. 
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the  onslaughts  of  Rooks  and  Crows,  having  spoiled 
them."1 

Two  Razorbills  "  gilled  "  themselves  in  a  herring- 
net  not  far  from  the  shore,  when  pursuing  herrings, 
among  which  they  themselves  perished  [8th 
February  1890]. 

On  1st  January  1895  a  Little  Auk  was  shot  on 
Breydon,  and  some  excitement  in  gunning  circles 
was  created  by  the  event.  Subsequently  through 
stress  of  weather  Norfolk  was  "  invaded "  by  weary 
little  travellers  of  this  species,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  month  285  had  been  recorded. 

I  met  with  a  stuffed  example  of  the  Little  Auk  in 
March  1902,  in  which  the  white  neck  was  continued 
round  the  occiput.  Mr.  B.  Dye,  a  blind  naturalist, 
was,  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  remarks,  the  first  to 
notice  this  variation  in  a  specimen  taken  a  year 
previously.  This  he  imagines  to  be  the  perfect 
winter  plumage. 

KITTIWAKE  GULL 

The  least  frequently  seen  of  the  smaller  local 
gulls  is  the  Kittiwake  (Rissa  tridactyla) ;  it  is  a 

1  The  author's  "  notes  "  in  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists1  Society. 
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peculiarly  marine  species,  spending  much  of  its  time 
far  out  at  sea,  and  is  only  to  be  observed  near  shore 
in  stormy  weather,  or  more  usually  passing  high 
overhead  inland,  in  tumbling  erratic  flight.  Severe 
gales  occasionally  prove  too  much  for  the  bird's 
endurance,  and  at  times  many  perish,  to  be  presently 
toppled  ashore  and  become  a  prey  to  the  Hooded 
Crows.  I  found  no  fewer  than  thirty  mixed  up 
with  dead  Razorbills  along  the  beach  on  16th 
February  1890.  In  a  day  or  two  but  mere 
remnants  remain,  the  wings  attached  to  the  clean- 
picked  sternum  being  found  scattered  here  and 
there.  In  very  severe  and  protracted  frosts  these 
fragments  are  again  overhauled  and  every  muscular 
particle  left  is  torn  out  and  devoured. 

SWALLOW  MIGRATIONS 

The  passing  away  of  the  Swallows  in  autumn  to 
sunnier  lands,  where  they  delight  to  spend  those 
months  of  absence  from  us,  is,  to  them,  a  somewhat 
momentous  matter.  For  days  previous  they  have 
been  holding  twittering  congress  in  the  reed-beds 
at  the  Broad  margins,  varied  with  short  periods  of 
reflection  in  long  black  lines  upon  the  nearest 
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telegraph  wires;  or,  if  in  the  town  itself,  have 
gathered  together  upon  some  sloping  roof  facing 
the  east,  as  if  welcoming  the  sun's  warm  rays.  And 
yet  with  all  this  demonstration,  they  usually  manage 
to  slip  away  unobserved,  and  it  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  we  are  privileged  to  see  them  actually 
travelling  south.  In  the  'eighties  I  observed  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  Swallows  flying  past  me,  just  over 
the  housetops,  forging  ahead  silently  and  swiftly. 
Each  bird  had  about  a  cubic  yard  of  space  to 
himself.  As  this  flight  took  place  over  the  town 
I  could  not  estimate  the  width  of  the  flock,  but  it 
was  an  unbroken  procession  which  continued  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  On  8th  October  1892  I  was 
rambling  upon  the  northern  sandhills,  when  I 
presently  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  similar 
emigration.  Silently  and  persistently,  as  before, 
the  birds  trooped  by,  some  just  skimming  over  the 
maram  grasses,  others  passing  by  at  a  higher 
altitude.  I  could  have  caught  many  easily  with  a 
landing-net.  Even  here  I  could  not  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  flock;  they  seemed  as  difficult  to 
calculate  as  the  flakes  of  a  snowstorm. 

It  is  noticeable  that  odd  birds  occasionally  remain 
behind,   probably   it    may   be    some    late  hatched 
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youngster  fearful  to  travel;  or  perhaps,  an  old 
bird  anxiously  awaiting  the  fledging  of  a  belated 
brood.  Such  birds  look  sadly  out  of  place  flitting 
to  and  fro  before  the  yellowing  reed-clumps  in  the 
pelting  rain,  or  snatching  at  the  flies  dejectedly 
hanging  around  our  windows,  or  dully  resting  under 
the  eaves  on  the  sunnier  side  of  the  house.  Well 
into  November,  one  year  I  watched,  from  day  to 
day,  a  pair  of  birds  feeding  their  progeny,  which 
they  had  at  length  to  leave  to  their  fate.  This 
fact  may  help  to  account  for  the  young  dead  birds 
found  now  and  again  in  the  nests  on  the  marsh- 
mills,  or  lying  shrivelled  on  the  floor,  the  poor 
weak  things  having  fluttered  out  of  the  nest  in 
their  endeavours  to  follow  their  anxious  parents.  I 
think  it  was  in  1895  that  on  Boxing  Day  a  Swallow 
was  shot  on  the  Denes. 

HUNGRY  CROWS 

During  a  severe  spell  of  frost  in  February  1879, 
Breydon  became  almost  completely  frozen  over, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  narrow  "wake" 
in  a  strongly  tided  "run.11  The  marshlands  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  Hooded  Crows  became 
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exceedingly  hungry  and  bold.  Some  wildfowl 
resting  upon  the  ice  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  punt  gunners,  who  contrived,  after  some 
skilful  manoeuvring,  to  get  within  range  of  them. 
Pulling  the  trigger,  he  succeeded  in  killing  a  couple ; 
but  before  he  could  manage  to  secure  his  victims  a 
party  of  watchful  Hoodies  fell  upon  the  ducks  and 
began  tearing  them  to  pieces  before  his  very  eyes. 
Snatching  up  a  shoulder-gun  he  let  fly  at  them, 
laying  three  dead  upon  the  ice,  when  he  scrambled 
out  and  secured  them  all. 

On  similar  occasions,  when  hard  pressed,  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  these  sturdy  birds  carefully 
patrolling  the  ice  and  the  flint  walls  in  search  of 
crippled  or  dead  wildfowl;  and  patches  of  blood 
dotting  the  ice  or  snow,  with  a  few  scattered  feathers 
lying  about  amid  a  confusion  of  crow  footprints,  are 
wonderfully  suggestive.  Here  a  Gull  has  been  torn 
to  pieces,  and  there  a  dead  fowl.  A  well-defined 
series  of  double  footprints,  leading  towards  a  common 
centre,  mark  where  a  hungry  Crow  alighted  and 
walked  in  to  help  his  companion.  Occasionally  one 
can  discern,  by  a  tinier  blood-spot,  and  a  very  few 
dottings  of  the  Hoodies'  toes,  where  a  hapless  Dunlin 
was  discovered,  bolted  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
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whole,  and  the  finder  had  departed  without  more 
ado  in  search  of  other  carrion  or  victims. 

When  fairly  on  the  hunt,  the  Hooded  Crow  will 
single  out  a  Dunlin  from  a  flock  and  deliberately 
chase  it  down ;  nor  will  he  hesitate,  when  hard 
pressed,  to  skin  a  dead  comrade  and  devour  him.  I 
have  found  the  skins  of  Guillemots,  Rooks,  and  small 
Gulls  turned  inside  out  by  Crows  as  neatly  as  could 
have  been  done  by  a  taxidermist,  and  certainly  with 
greater  apparent  ease.  And  I  have  known  a  Hoodie 
appropriate  half  a  cocoanut,  washed  up  on  the 
beach,  and  clean  out  the  contents.  And  the  vile 
meals  this  bird  contentedly  makes  off  carrion  beggar 
description.  Altogether,  in  this  locality,  the  Hooded 
Crow  is  deserving  of  protection.  I  do  not  think  the 
numbers  visiting  us  to-day  are  so  great  as  thirty 
years  ago. 

"  Hoodie "  has  a  decided  partiality  for  mussels. 
Old  Breydoners  affirm  that  in  severe  weather,  when 
the  tide  had  fallen,  and  the  "runs"  or  deeper 
channels  were  clear  of  ice,  the  Hooded  Crow  re- 
paired thither  and  sought  for  these  molluscs. 
Wrenching  one  from  its  byssus  fastenings  the  bird 
would  fly  up  to  a  certain  height  and  drop  it  upon 
the  hard  surface  of  the  ice,  descending  to  devour  the 
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contents  at  its  leisure.  Failing  to  smash  it  at  the 
first  attempt,  the  bird  would  drop  it  from  a  yet 
greater  height  until  the  desired  end  was  attained. 
The  same  thing  obtains  in  open  weather,  the 
bivalves  being  dropped  upon  the  flint  walls,  and  the 
broken  fragments  discussed  upon  the  grass-bare  apex 
of  the  "  wall "  above.  In  certain  spots  quite  an 
accumulation  of  broken  shells  is  to  be  found  in  the 
winter. 

Hooded  Crows  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  "flats"  when  collecting  for  the  northern 
flight,  at  March-end.  Hundreds,  many  of  them 
apparently  paired,  were  seen  there  31st  March  1898. 
The  latest  recorded  were  five,  on  llth  May  1900. 
Four  were  seemingly  trying  to  persuade  a  drooping- 
winged  comrade  to  try  and  risk  the  journey.  My 
earliest  record  of  returning  birds  is  22nd  June  1896, 
when  I  saw  six  on  the  marshes. 

SWIFTS 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  what  becomes 
of  the  annual  increase  of  the  Swift.  From  my 
earliest  remembrance  some  six  pairs  of  these  birds 
have  yearly  made  their  nesting  quarters  in  the  eaves 
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of  an  old  house  on  the  quay,  facing  the  south,  about 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  north  of  the  Haven  Bridge. 
Regularly  they  put  in  an  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  May,  the  dates  varying  slightly,  according 
to  the  winds,  from  the  12th  to  17th.  In  course  of 
time  about  thirty  individuals  may  be  counted ;  and 
their  elders'  early  summer  sweeps  and  curvetings 
are  noisily  repeated  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
community.  Swifts  are  singularly  rhythmical  in  their 
merry  wheelings  to  and  fro,  the  whole  body  curving 
off  to  the  right  or  left ;  or  in  mounting  with  circular 
rushes  in  unison,  and  as  if  impelled  by  a  common 
impulse.  In  fine  weather  and  again  in  stormy  they 
are  often  given  to  vociferous  screaming,  as  if  rioting 
were  necessary  to  express  the  joy  of  living  their 
shrill  notes  seem  to  imply.  Various  high-flying  flies 
appear  to  be  their  favourite  prey :  I  have  found  a 
teaspoonful  of  flies  stowed  away  in  the  gullet  of  a 
dead  Swift.  The  St.  Mark's  Fly  (Biblo  marci)  is 
assiduously  pursued.  On  two  occasions  I  have 
found  dead  Swifts  on  the  steeple  balcony,  at  the 
base  of  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas  Church;  and  in 
each  instance  the  Blowfly  had  discovered  the 
carcasses,  a  depression  in  the  atmosphere  having 
most  probably  carried  the  scent  earthwards.  The 
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birds  had,  no  doubt,  struck  the  steeple  in  their  late 
evening  flight.  In  the  autumn,  just  before  leaving, 
great  numbers  used  to  fly  along  the  sandhills, 
covering  many  miles  in  their  flight  backwards  and 
forwards. 

WOODCOCK  MISHAPS 

The  Woodcock  is  to-day  a  very  uncertain  visitor, 
much  less  common  than  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century.  This,  maybe,  is  due  to  the  ruthless 
collecting  of  eggs  which  has  for  years  gone  on  in  its 
northern  haunts ;  certainly  the  alteration  of  its  one- 
time suitable  feeding -grounds  in  this  locality  has 
largely  tended  to  its  banishment  from  here.  With 
the  early  October  moon  Woodcock  shooters  used  to 
hope  for  a  north-westerly  wind.  On  its  first  arrival 
it  was  looked  for  among  the  maram-covered  sand- 
hills, where  it  dropped  in  to  rest  after  its  fatiguing 
flight  across  the  sea ;  and  the  market  gardens  (now 
mostly  built  upon)  were  a  favourite  resort.  Lubbock1 
speaks  of  ten  couples  being  shot  on  one  occasion  by 
one  sportsman.  Although  I  have  never  myself  seen 
the  bird  actually  arrive,  I  know  of  a  number  of 
instances  where  it  has  been  seen  to  land :  its  usual 

1  Fauna  of  Norfolk)  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lubbock. 
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habit  is  to  come  in  on  bright  moonlight  nights. 
Many  untoward  happenings  to  the  poor  immigrant 
are  on  record.  One  alighted  on  the  beach  and 
bunched  itself  in  a  sitting  attitude  under  the  lee  of 
a  boat ;  there  a  coastguardsman  espied  it,  promptly 
took  off  his  jacket,  and  flung  it  over  the  bird. 
Another  alighted  on  a  rail  on  the  Britannia  Pier, 
and  immediately  went  to  sleep.  An  angler  dropped 
his  rod  and  tried  to  seize  it,  but  it  promptly  awoke 
and  slipped  through  his  fingers.  Two  or  three 
have  from  time  to  time  dashed  against  the  telegraph 
wires;  in  one  instance  so  forcible  was  the  impact 
that  the  breastbone  was  cut  in  two.  A  Woodcock 
entangled  itself  in  some  herring  lint  hanging  against 
a  fowl-run,  and  was  taken  out  a  bunch  of  ruffled  and 
broken  feathers.  Others  have  been  picked  up  tired- 
out  in  the  street,  one  in  a  stable,  and  others  in 
equally  unlikely  places.  The  majority  of  my  "first 
arrivals"  are  noted  between  the  10th  and  15th  of 
October. 

On  21st  November  1900  a  Woodcock,  captured  in 
a  warehouse  in  the  town,  came  into  my  possession. 
It  became  tame  in  a  day  or  two,  and  would  take 
worms  out  of  the  hand,  pecking  at  my  fingers 
petulantly  if  held  out  without  food,  and  at  the  same 
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time  uttering  a  not  unpleasant  purring  note.  It 
lived  several  days  in  my  possession,  and  during  that 
time  partook  eagerly  of  Oniscidce,  strips  of  fish,  liver, 
and  meat.  But  it  gradually  pined  and  died.  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  cock  was  difficult 
to  keep  in  confinement,  and  I  took  great  pains  to 
prove  the  contrary.  I  have  kept  a  great  variety  of 
species  in  my  time,  but  never  an  easier-managed 
one,  save  for  satisfying  its  hunger,  and  here  I  failed. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  succeed 
in  doing  so,  for  it  would  require  one  man's  time 
devoted  entirely  to  digging  and  otherwise  collecting 
worms  for  its  sustenance. 

The  following  are  varying  weights  of  this  bird, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  plump  and 
heavy : — 

November       1881  .  example  .  n  ounces. 

January    17,  1890  .  ,,  15       ,, 

»        3°>  1897  .  „  •  7i     » 

November  2,  1902  .  ,,  ,  iz       ,, 

u       2°>      5>  •  >j  •  14       » 

Only  once  have  I  found  an  undamaged  dead 
migratory  Woodcock  washed  up  by  the  sea;  this 
was  on  24th  December  1899 — it  was  a  small  dark 
variety,  and  exceedingly  fat. 
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INCOMING  OF  LARKS 

Amongst  the  most  regular  and  observable  of  the 
migrants  arriving  in  autumn  is  the  Skylark.  Usually 
steadily,  in  small  compact  flocks,  varying  from  half 
a  dozen  to  fifty  in  number,  they  are  to  be  seen  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  flitting  overhead,  at  times  flock 
succeeding  flock  so  incessantly,  that  on  either 
hand  it  is  seldom  a  Lark  is  beyond  one^s  vision. 
This  occurs  in  October ;  and  the  bird,  from  what  I 
have  observed  of  it,  prefers  to  start  upon  its  journey 
in  fairly  still  weather.  At  daybreak  the  advance 
flocks  are  seen  trooping  in,  their  scattered  bands,  in 
undulating  flight,  moving  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  As  the  day  brightens,  succeeding  flocks, 
flying  still  higher  and  higher,  at  length  pass  over, 
often  far  beyond  gunshot.  They  fly  due  east  to 
west.  It  is  rarely  they  settle  upon  the  sands,  but 
press  on  to  the  marshlands,  still  flying  inland 
without  halting  if  the  passage  has  not  proved 
wearisome.  At  times  they  are  glad  to  rest  a  short 
space  on  the  sandhills.  They  do  not  always  escape 
untoward  changes  in  the  atmosphere:  occasionally 
wing-weary  flocks  alight  upon  vessels  at  sea,  and 
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swarm,  too,  upon  the  lightships,  the  lamps  of  which, 
looming  out  brightly  upon  the  dark  waters,  attract 
numbers  to  their  vicinity,  many  bewildered  birds 
striking  the  lanterns  to  their  own  hurt  and  destruc- 
tion. Drizzly,  murky  nights  are  most  fatal  to  them. 
On  such  a  night  a  Dudgeon  lightsman  used  to  climb 
the  lantern,  and  catching  the  birds  as  they  flew 
around  or  struck  him,  wrung  their  necks,  and  filled 
his  pockets  with  them.  He  had  gathered  the  weary 
birds  from  the  decks  and  rigging  by  the  bucketful ; 
principally  his  captures  consisted  of  Larks,  mixed 
with  Starlings,  Thrushes,  and  other  birds.  If  let 
alone,  the  birds  would  sleep  huddled-up  till  morning, 
and  then  again  pursue  their  journey  landwards. 
Since  the  lights  have  been  made  to  revolve  fewer 
birds  are  noticed.  Lark  pies  used  to  be  a  regular 
institution  on  board  the  ships. 

Long  after  dark  the  Larks  may  be  heard  trooping 
in,  uttering  their  well-known  call-notes  in  an 
endeavour  to  keep  the  members  of  the  flock 
together.  Their  line  of  flight  at  night  is  low; 
after  a  heavy  night's  influx  I  have,  at  daybreak, 
found  many  birds  that  have  been  killed  by  strik- 
ing the  telegraph  wires  which  cross  the  Denes. 
Owls,  Plovers,  even  Ducks  have  been  found  thus 
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killed  in  this  locality ;  and  I  have  picked  up  the 
Pied  Flycatcher. 

That  all  the  Larks  do  not  leave  Scandinavia  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  apparent  by  the  fact,  that 
during  a  set-in  of  very  severe  weather  a  smaller 
migration  is  observed.  I  have  dates  as  late  even 
as  the  first  week  in  February  ;  when  exceedingly  bad 
weather  reached  our  shores  not  long  behind  them. 
Yet  even  as  early  as  20th  February  (1900)  I  have 
seen  small  bunches  departing  on  the  northward 
return  journey,  flying  direct  north-east. 

The  Larks  coming  to  us  in  autumn  are  slightly 
darker  birds  than  our  own. 

Contrasting  strangely  with  the  departure  men- 
tioned above  I  append  the  following  "  notes  "  taken 
from  my  diary  : — 

Feb.  2,  1897. — Fieldfares  and  Redwings  coming 
over  to-day  from  north-east  to  south-west  in  con- 
tinuous flocks.  A  regular  second  immigration  ! 

Feb.  3,  1897. — Larks  coming  over  to-day  by 
scores  and  scores;  in  fact,  some  big  flocks.  What 
does  this  portend  ? 

In  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  of  5th  February,  H.  C.  F. 
asks — 

66  Could   any    of   your    readers    account  for  the 
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wonderful  migration  of  Larks?  Yesterday,  2nd 
February,  from  early  morning  until  five  o'clock,  con- 
tinual flocks  of  Larks  were  passing  close  to  the  sea- 
coast,  coming  from  north-west  going  to  south-east.1' 
[The  note  was  signed  3rd  February  1897. — Beeston 
Regis.] 

Very  wild  weather  with  wind  blowing  from  the 
south-east  set  in  on  the  7th. 

FULL  MEALS 

A  bird  is  apparently  far  more  concerned  about  the 
quantity  of  its  food  than  its  taste  or  quality ;  indeed, 
so  long  as  that  food  is  its  natural  supply,  its  state 
or  condition  matters  but  little,  taste  having  but 
secondary  choice  in  the  selection.  I  have  seen  gulls 
gorged  with  carrion.  An  immature  Herring  Gull 
(Larus  argentatus)  floated  upstream  beside  the  putrid 
carcass  of  a  dog,  out  of  which  it  pulled  flesh  piece 
after  piece  until  it  could  eat  no  more  ;  then  it  heavily 
took  to  wing,  and  settled  directly  upon  a  flat,  to  doze 
while  digestion  began  and  completed  its  work.  A 
Gull  had  dropped  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
sea  right  amongst  a  teeming  shoal  of  herring-fry. 
It  had  dined  so  heartily  that  it  could  with  difficulty 
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either  lift  itself  from  the  water  or  be  persuaded  to 
do  so  by  repeated  stoning,  when  it  flew  a  short  way 
and  settled  just  beyond  arm's  fling.  In  January 
1888  two  Red-throated  Divers  (Cotymbus  septentri- 
onalis)  were  shot  in  the  roadstead ;  they  had  been 
greedily  devouring  herring-fry,  the  larger  bird  having 
no  less  than  forty-two  fish  in  its  crop,  the  largest 
one  measuring  seven  inches  in  length.  In  July  1899 
I  observed  a  Rook  busily  employed  upon  the  carcass 
of  a  stranded  dog.  A  large  "  Grey  "  Gull,  late  one 
evening  in  May,  was  busily  pulling  at  some  object. 
Rowing  up  to  it,  I  found  the  laggard  making  a  good 
round  meal  off'  a  dead  hen. 

The  following  notes  in  their  original  diary  form 
may  be  of  interest : — 

Dec.  22,  1894. — Hundreds  of  Lapwings  coming 
over  against  a  strong  north-west  gale.  Were  very 
tired,  and  no  doubt  many  were  drowned  en 
voyage. 

Dec.  23.  —  Extraordinarily  high  tide  (indeed 
there  came  up  two  flood-tides  without  an  ebb 
between ! ).  Breydon  walls  broke  through  near 
Berney  Arms  through  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
Myriads  of  worms  were  drowned  on  the  flooded 
marshes  and  in  the  market  gardens  nearer  the  town. 
Another  high  tide  Dec.  29. 

Jan,  3,  1895, — Gulls  fattening  on  the  dead  (and 
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now  putrefying)  worms.  There  were  hundreds  of 
Blackheads,  and  a  great  number  of  Lapwings.  They 
remained  feeding  there  a  week. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  this  substantial  spread  of 
good  things  may  be  mentioned  a  "  Grey  "  Gull  seen 
enjoying  himself  immensely  with  a  jelly-fish  that  had 
been  stranded  on  a  mud  flat,  and  which  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  devour,  the  gelatinous  fragments,  clinging 
around  and  trickling  from  his  bill,  being  seized  and 
swallowed  in  a  most  awkward  way.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  he  was  amusing  himself  rather  than  seriously 
making  a  meal  of  it. 

Breydon  Gulls  have  a  fine  time  of  it  during  the 
hening  fishery:  much  hard  "tack"  and  mouldy 
bread,  besides  dead  fish,  float  upstream — flung  out 
from  the  fishing  vessels,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  omnivorous  Laridce.  On  one  occasion  several 
large  Norwegian  loaves  drifted  up  Breydon  and 
became  stranded.  The  Rooks  arid  Gulls  turned 
vegetarians  for  a  day  or  two,  and  what  few  crumbs 
and  bottom  crusts  they  rejected  or  failed  to  gather 
up  were  finished  off  by  the  rats  on  the  walls,  whither 
the  remnants  floated. 

In  May  1902  a  Heron,  standing  thigh  deep  in  the 
water  by  the  edge  of  a  mud  flat,  caught  and  bolted 
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several  eels  and  flounders.  Having  had  his  fill,  he 
actually  amused  himself  by  capturing  several  others, 
and  these,  probably  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  he  let 
escape  again. 

A  great  Black-backed  Gull  was  shot  by  a  local 
gunner ;  in  its  descent  the  wounded  bird  disgorged 
no  less  than  eleven  herrings. 

On  19th  June  1902,  after  having  had  their  fill  of 
carrion,  a  parcel  of  gulls,  standing  on  a  patch  of 
grass-wrack  (Zostera  marina),  in  about  three  inches 
of  water,  amused  themselves  by  catching  the  crabs 
that  scrambled  about  in  search  of  prey ;  with  crabs 
in  their  bills,  the  gulls  in  turn  rose  a  yard  or  more 
and  dropped  the  astonished  crustaceans  into  the 
grass  again.  There  was  no  possible  motive  beyond 
the  fun  of  the  exercise  that  could  have  actuated 
them. 

I  saw  a  Common  Gull,  in  July  1903,  seize  and 
swallow  an  eel  quite  a  foot  long.  It  was  not  an 
easy  nor  a  passive  resister,  and  for  fully  five  minutes 
the  contortions  of  the  astounded  fish  inside  the 
bird's  crop  were  distinctly  visible,  making  most 
grotesque  swellings  and  writhings  under  the  throat 
and  breast  of  the  swallower.  With  commendable 
determination  the  bird  kept  the  eel's  tail  inside, 
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not  letting  it  once  protrude  in  its  efforts  to  back 
out  of  such  an  unwonted  place. 

A  Bittern  was  shot  a  few  years  since  which 
appeared  to  be  in  uncommonly  good  plight.  On 
dissection,  however,  a  small  pike,  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  was  discovered  in  its  crop. 

A  Great  Northern  Diver,  disporting  itself  among 
the  roach  on  Horsey  Mere,  was  shot  and  badly 
wounded  by  a  Broadland  gunner.  On  being  hauled 
into  the  boat  it  threw  up  thirty-two  fish,  some  of 
them  large  enough  to  be  used  as  bait.  This  was  in 
January. 

THE  SOLITARY  SNIPE 

Every  autumn  the  appearance  of  the  Solitary 
Snipe  (Gallinago  major)  was  as  regularly  looked  for, 
up  to  the  late  'seventies,  as  was  September  itself. 
After  this  period,  in  consequence  of  an  increased 
traffic  upon  the  sandhills  and  in  the  locality  around, 
a  marked  diminution  became  apparent.  Gunners  in 
those  days  went  intentionally  in  search  of  them 
amongst  the  marams,  where  they  dropped  in  tired 
with  their  flight.  This  Snipe  is  usually  in  good 
condition  on  arrival.  It  "laid"  remarkably  close, 
and  would  allow  itself  to  be  all  but  trodden  upon 
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before  taking  to  wing.  In  1880  eight  were  shot  in 
that  neighbourhood.  It  has  since  yearly  become 
scarcer. 

HATCHING  EXTRAORDINARY 

As  a  local  nester  the  Ringed  Plover  (JEgialitis 
hiaticula)  was  at  one  time  well  known.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  number  of  nests  ran  into  two  figures ;  but 
year  by  year,  as  traffic  increased,  and  rifle  practice 
still  more  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
sandhills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  North  Battery, 
the  sitting  pairs  became  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at 
the  present  time  only  three  or  four  nests  are  present, 
although  fortunately  not  always  found.  In  the  early 
'eighties  a  dozen  nests  at  the  outside  were  counted. 
In  1877  an  old  sportsman,  out  with  his  gun  in  the 
breeding  season  (then  not  unlawful),  and  observing 
a  pair  of  birds  in  a  great  state  of  alarm,  diligently 
searched  and  found  a  nest  containing  three  eggs — 
four  being  the  usual  number.  Concluding  they  were 
fresh,  he  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  on  reaching 
home  placed  them  in  a  collar  box  and  put  them  on 
a  shelf.  An  hour  or  so  after,  hearing  "peepy" 
cries,  his  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
box,  and  on  opening  it  he  discovered  a  young  bird 
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clear  of  the  shell ;  he  placed  the  other  eggs  near  the 
fire,  and  hatched  these  off  shortly  after.  The  poor 
little  things  were  subsequently  killed  and  "  used  up  " 
by  a  taxidermist. 

Another  sportsman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  B. 
Dye,1  who  made  quite  a  hobby  of  watching  the  habits 
of  this  species,  found  an  unhatched  egg,  which  he 
placed  in  wadding  over  the  top  of  his  oven.  This 
was  hatched ;  as  was,  two  years  later,  a  clutch  of 
eggs.  He  had  observed  the  time  of  their  deposit, 
and  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  nest  until  about 
four  days  before  the  young  birds  should  make  their 
appearance :  and  in  a  similar  way  they  first  saw  the 
light  on  his  oven-top.  They  readily  fed  from  my 
fingers,  accepting  small  earthworms,  and  might,  I 
am  confident,  have  been  easily  reared.  A  day  or  two 
after  they  too,  poor  chicks,  were  made  into  specimens 
surrounding  a  couple  of  stuffed  adult  birds. 

Some  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Dye  and 
myself  may  be  worth  recording.  The  site  locally 
selected  was  a  long  level  of  mixed  shingle  and  sand. 
A  depression  made  by  a  horse's  hoof,  or  a  specially 
prepared  hollow,  was  rounded  off;  and  what  nests 
I  have  seen  were  lined  with  small  white  chalky 

1  Has  since  lost  his  eyesight. 
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stones  or  smooth  pieces  of  shell  less  in  size  than  a 
threepenny-bit.  Occasionally  a  tuft  of  sand  sedge 
or  a  large  stone  affords  a  little  protection.  Chance- 
time  a  strong  northerly  wind  has  driven  the 
sand-drift  so  thickly  as  to  completely  cover  arid 
smooth  over  the  shingle,  nests,  eggs,  and  all.  Mr. 
Dye  alleges  that  towards  the  end  of  incubation  the 
eggs  assume  almost  a  vertical  position ;  he  believes 
it  to  be  due  to  the  movements  of  the  young  birds 
inside  the  shell.  Sir  Thomas  Browne l  remarks :' 
"  They  lay  their  egges  in  the  sand  and  shingle  about 
June,  and  as  the  eryngo  diggers  tell  mee,  not  sett 
them  flat  butt  upright  like  egges  in  salt." 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Southwell  refers  to  the  com- 
plement of  four  eggs,  which  are  arranged  with  their 
pointed  ends  to  the  centre.  "  The  concavity  of  the 
nest,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  disproportionate  size  of 
the  larger  end,  gives  the  eggs  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  being  placed  in  the  position  referred  to,  but 
the  small  end  of  the  egg  is  always  visible."  The 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  stones  around  them,  retain  their 
heat  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  the  old  birds 
remain  feeding  a  longer  time  than  those  who  have 

1  Natural  History  of  Norfolk,  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Edited  by 
Mr.  T.  Southwell. 
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not  watched  them  would  imagine.  The  time  of 
incubation  is  twenty-eight  days — from  the  time  of 
laying  the  first  egg.  The  young  run  as  soon  as 
hatched.  They  have  a  habit  of  squatting  at  a  note 
of  warning  from  the  parent  birds,  and  the  eye,  once 
moved  from  a  crouching  chick,  almost  invariably 
fails  to  see  it  again.  So  closely  will  a  young  bird 
skulk  that  one  may  sometimes  lay  a  hand  upon  it. 
The  young  birds  are  very  soon  taken  by  their  elders 
to  the  tide-mark,  and  first  lessons  in  sandhopper- 
catching  are  taught  them. 

When  a  flock  of  Ringed  Plovers  observe  anyone 
approaching  they  usually  remain  perfectly  quiescent 
upon  the  shingle  patches,  neither  moving  nor  piping. 
And  so  closely  does  their  plumage  assimilate  with 
their  surroundings  that  I  have  actually  been  deceived. 
The  black  of  their  breasts,  as  they  faced  me,  on  one 
occasion  was  so  suggestive  that  I  remarked  to  a 
friend — 

"Look  yonder:  I  wonder  who  in  the  world  has 
been  emptying  mussel -shells  upon  the  beach?" 
But  the  supposed  empty  bivalves  suddenly  closed 
as  the  birds,  on  an  alarm  being  sounded  by  a 
sentry-bird,  wheeled  and  ran,  and  directly  afterwards 
took  to  flight. 
3 
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THE  GREY  SHRIKE 

That  bold,  fearless  bird,  the  Great  Grey  Shrike 
(Lanitis  exciibitor),  visits  us  in  scanty  numbers  with 
autumnal  immigrants,  who,  if  they  manage  to  cross 
the  seas  in  anything  like  amity,  speedily  get  to 
cross  purposes  on  arrival.  Master  Lanius  invariably 
arrives  hungry,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bird- 
catchers,  whose  decoy-birds  often  attract  his  attention 
on  his  appearance,  if  he  comes  to  grief  in  the  meshes 
of  a  clap-net. 

One  was  brought  me  by  a  countryman  in  November 
1889,  who  had  unwittingly  taken  it  in  a  spring  cage- 
trap  into  which  it  had  dashed  after  a  Lark  placed 
in  the  closed  compartment.  This  it  managed  to 
secure  somehow,  devouring  it  at  once. 

On  26th  October  1900  a  hungry  Great  Grey 
Shrike,  evidently  but  just  arrived,  alighted  on  a  tree 
in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Presently  it  flew  at  and 
struck  a  Sparrow,  with  which  it  returned  to  its  perch ; 
the  shrieking  of  the  unfortunate  finch  attracting 
quite  an  assemblage  of  onlookers,  before  whose  eyes 
it  tore  its  victim  to  pieces,  and  made  a  hasty 
meal  of  it,  flying  away  unmolested  a  few  minutes 
after. 
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WHEN  BIRDS  SLEEP 

At  one  period  of  my  life,  when  engaged  in  the 
postal  service,  my  duties  took  me  abroad  about 
two  hours  after  midnight.  I  noticed  that  the  first 
diurnal  birds  to  awaken  were  the  House-Martins: 
before  daybreak  they  were  twittering  in  their  nests, 
as  if  anxious  to  be  out  and  doing.  By  three  they 
were  taking  the  first  near-at-home  flights  of  the  day. 
The  Sparrows  were  astir  shortly  after  the  hour  had 
struck,  and  by  half-past  three  most  of  the  others 
had  followed  suit.  The  water  and  shore  birds  are 
semi-nocturnal ;  some,  indeed,  are  awake  and  busy 
all  night.  The  gulls,  depending  for  fresh  supplies 
chiefly  on  the  flood-tide,  or  on  its  earliest  recedence, 
take  their  naps  mostly  at  low  water.  On  Breydon 
occasionally  they  are  babbling  and  noisy  the  night 
through.  Black-headed  Gulls  are  often  a-wing 
feeding  on  the  night  flood,  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  fishy  flotsam  attracting  their  attention.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  summer  months.  In  late 
autumn,  when  the  herring  shoals  are  off  this  coast, 
before  daybreak  continuous  straggling  flocks  of  large 
gulls,  mostly  "Greys," — i.e.  the  immature  of  the 
Blackbacks  and  the  Herring  Gull, — pass  along  the 
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shore,  flying  low  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning, 
after  their  night's  rest  upon  the  coast  and  marshes 
of  north  and  north-west  Norfolk.  After  the  day's 
fishing  in  this  neighbourhood  they  pass  along  north- 
ward before  sunset.  At  times  there  is  a  counter- 
movement,  when  the  birds,  having  been  inland  all 
day,  they  pass  high  overhead  at  sunset,  in  huge 
V-like  flocks,  to  spend  their  night  upon  the 
sea. 

Knots,  Whimbrel,  Curlews,  and  many  others, 
flying  overhead  noisily  as  they  do,  in  order  to  keep 
in  touch  the  members  of  their  respective  flocks,  are 
heard  on  dark,  foggy  nights  in  the  periods  of 
migration.  Their  calling  is  heard  abovehead  even 
by  dwellers  in  inland  cities. 

I  have  seen  perching  birds  make  the  land  in  the 
autumnal  migration,  settle  immediately  upon  the 
sands,  even  below  high-water  mark,  and,  tucking 
their  heads  under  their  weary  wings,  drop  off  to 
sleep  in  a  moment.  Aboard  the  lightships  tired- 
out  birds  frequently  settle  upon  bulwarks,  ropes — 
anywhere,  in  fact,  that  offers  foothold;  huddling, 
too,  in  corners — and  drop  at  once  into  profound 
slumber. 

On   10th   May   1900   a    bunch    of    thirty   Grey 
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Plovers  alighted  on  a  Breydon  flat,  and  forthwith 
fell  fast  asleep,  so  heavily,  indeed,  that  as  the 
afternoon  tide  rose  it  reached  up  to  their  breasts, 
and  would  have  presently  floated  them,  had  not  my 
pushing  my  punt  into  their  midst  aroused  them, 
when  they  awoke  and  flew  away  to  some  others 
that,  having  previously  arrived  and  rested,  were 
feeding  on  an  adjoining  flat,  in  company  with 
some  Whimbrel,  Godwits,  and  smaller  waders.  The 
wind  was  east-south-east. 

In  November  1902  there  were  days  of  fog  and 
mist,  the  worst  possible  conditions  for  the  land- 
birds  on  their  late  autumn  travels.  The  outer 
Dowsing  lightship  was,  for  three  successive  days, 
surrounded  and  swarmed  by  Rooks,  Hooded  Crows, 
and  Jackdaws.  I  am  inclined  to  think  each 
day's  visitors  were  fresh  arrivals ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  flocks  returned  each  night, 
attracted  there  by  the  bewildering,  although  friendly, 
beacon.  Wearied  to  a  degree,  they  settled  by 
hundreds  to  rest  and  sleep.  Ropes,  lantern,  boats, 
bulwarks  were  covered  with  them.  On  one  occasion 
my  informant  estimated  that  at  least  a  thousand 
birds  were  aboard ;  and  the  decks  in  the  morning 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  whitewashed. 
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The  Spoonbills  visiting  Breydon  in  May  and  June 
prefer  a  mid-morning  or  a  mid-afternoon  nap,  and 
invariably  choose  to  sleep  in  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  gulls,  and  constantly  standing  on  one  leg.  The 
Spoonbill  rarely  drops  to  a  sitting  position  upon  the 
mud  flats.  At  four  a.m.  on  19th  May  1881  Mr.  B. 
Dye  rowed  almost  within  gunshot  of  five ;  four  were 
asleep,  while  one,  apparently  acting  as  sentry,  seemed 
more  given  to  somnolency  than  wakefulness.  It  was 
the  more  vigilant  and  mistrustful  gulls  surrounding 
them  that  gave  the  alarm,  and  all  flew  away 
together.  I  myself  have  noticed  that  Spoonbills  are 
always  ready  to  take  the  gulls'  hint  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  to  their  cautiousness,  more  than  its  own 
suspicions,  before  the  days  of  the  close  protection, 
many  a  "Banjo  Bill"  owed  his  escape  from  certain 
death. 

NIGHT  IN  THE  REEDS 

Margining  most  of  the  Broads,  fringing  long 
tracts  by  the  riversides,  and  covering  a  large  portion 
of  the  marshlands,  are  thick  growths  of  reeds.  In 
the  snug  and  sheltered  recesses  of  these  mazy  clumps 
the  Bearded  Tit,  the  Reed-Bunting,  and  more  than 
one  species  of  Warbler,  build  their  nests  and  rear 
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their  little  ones.  Night  in  the  summer  months  is 
made  musical  by  the  chattering  Reed- Warbler,  which 
at  intervals  wakes  up,  to  run  over  bar  after  bar  of 
its  familiar  little  song ;  and  one  has  but  to  crackle 
through  the  reed-margin  with  an  oar,  or  fling  into 
their  midst  a  bit  of  mud,  to  set  bird  after  bird 
warbling  its  ditty  of  astonishment. 

But  to  my  mind  the  most  interesting  tenant  of 
these  reed-beds  is  the  Common  Starling,  who  gathers 
sometimes  in  large  flocks,  to  spend  in  the  more 
sheltered  and  secluded  stretches  the  summer  and 
autumn  nights.  Whilst  one  may  be  quietly  sitting 
in  his  boat  fishing,  or  otherwise  idling  in  the 
Broadlands,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice,  as  the  after- 
noon sun  begins  to  lower,  compact  little  bunches 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  Starlings  passing  overhead, 
making  for  some  familiar  roosting-place,  from  all 
directions,  more  especially  from  the  marshlands. 
Flock  after  flock  drops  down  into  the  reed-beds,  the 
earlier  arrivals  noisily  disputing  possession  with 
those  constantly  coming  in.  The  damage  done  to 
the  reeds  was,  in  years  gone  by,  deemed  considerable, 
for  reed-harvesting  was  then  profitable  both  to 
owner  and  labourer;  the  latter  of  whom  was  even 
tempted  to  give  up  other  employment  to  take  on 
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this.  When  reeds  commanded  high  prices  from  the 
thatcher  and  plasterer,  there  was  something  like  a 
small  campaign  carried  on  against  the  Starlings, 
which  were  hustled  out  of  their  lodgings  and 
repeatedly  shot  at.  To-day  they  appear  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  quiet  possession.  The  ripple  of 
their  chatter,  and  the  murmur  ,of  their  wings  in  the 
reed-bed,  remind  one  of  the  distant  beating  of  the 
surf  upon  the  seashore. 

With  them,  in  autumn,  congregate  hosts  of 
Swallows  and  Sand-Martins,  young  and  old  together, 
crowded  out  of  their  all  too  small  nests  in  the 
marsh -mills  and  roof -trees  of  the  farm -sheds  — 
and  glad,  too,  of  a  respite  from  the  onslaughts 
of  the  myriad  parasites  that  made  the  old  home 
unbearable. 

The  night  has  scarcely  departed  ere  the  Swallows 
flit  and  chatter  around  and  above  the  reeds,  and  the 
Starlings,  rested  and  hungry,  betake  themselves  to 
their  favourite  pastures,  to  return  at  eventide  to 
repeat  these  manoeuvres;  and  do  so  until  winter 
compels  them  to  seek  more  safe  and  sheltered 
roosting-places  than  the  sere,  brittle,  leafless  stems 
that  jostle  and  crackle  and  break  in  the  wintry 
blast. 
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TURTLE  DOVES 

One  of  my  most  interesting  memories  is  of  the 
days  when,  as  a  lad,  I  used  to  wander  among  the  thick- 
spreading  furze  that,  up  to  the  'seventies,  smothered 
the  North  Denes.  In  the  "holls"  or  depressions 
between  the  heaps  of  blown  sand,  crowned  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  yellow-flowered  furze,  might 
often  be  seen  small  flocks  of  Turtle  Doves  (Turtur 
communis),  more  often  in  the  early  morning  before 
their  greatest  enemy  was  afoot  with  gun  and  bad 
intent.  Mistle  Thrushes  and  Wood  Pigeons,  too, 
came  with  them,  to  hunt  for  food — of  what  kind  I 
could  not  imagine,  unless  it  was  for  the  succulent 
leaves  of  the  sea  bindweed  and  the  great  seedpods 
that  later  on  followed  the  pale  pink  trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  Thrushes,  too,  came  in  search  of  the 
nemoralis  crawling  among  the  grass  while  the  dew 
was  still  upon  it.  I  have  seen  over  twenty  Doves 
in  a  flock.  Whinchats,  Stonechats,  and  Wheatears 
nested  then  in  some  numbers,  as  did  occasional  Com- 
mon and  Red-legged  Partridges.  But  it  was  the 
low,  plaintive,  melancholy  coo-coo  of  the  Turtle  that 
always  tempted  me  to  watch  him,  in  preference  to  all 
the  others ;  for  the  thoughts  of  his  far-away  home  in 
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sacred  Palestine,  and  the  associations  of  the  bird 
with  what  I  had  read  and  reread  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures,  encircled  him  with  a  halo  of  romance. 
The  levelling  of  the  sand  dunes  by  the  golfer,  and 
the  incursion  of  the  railway,  and  many  other 
untoward  circumstances,  has  entirely  banished  the 
Turtle  Dove.  However,  in  the  more  wooded  dis- 
tricts it  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 

I  saw  a  Turtle  Dove  in  1882  that  had  been  caged 
for  twelve  years.  Some  beautiful  hybrids  between 
Tumbler  Pigeons  and  the  Turtle  Dove  were  produced 
in  the  aviary  of  a  resident  several  years  in  succession. 

NESTING  OF  SAND-MARTINS 

The  last  Sand-Martin's  nest  within  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  in  1881  placed  in  a 
hole  in  a  broken  sandhill  at  the  rear  of  an  old  wind- 
mill on  the  North  Denes,  within  a  few  yards  of 
where  now  stands  the  golf-house.  It  is  strange  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  traffic  to  and  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  drill  sheds,  the  persistency  of 
bird-nesting  urchins,  and  the  like,  the  birds  persevered 
in  nesting  there  so  late  even  as  that.  Other  nesting 
locations  have  been  all  but  deserted  in  late  years. 
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Some  scores  of  birds  were  turned  out  at  Gorleston 
when  the  cliff  slopes  facing  the  sea  were  levelled  and 
brought  under  cultivation;  and  the  great  falls  of 
cliff  at  Scratby,  caused  by  sea-storms,  have  ousted  a 
colony  there.  Fortunately,  railway  cuttings  offer 
greater  security,  and  have  been  chosen  by  the  Sand- 
Martins,  whose  numbers  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  the  decrease  observed  in  kindred  species. 
Beyond  Gorleston,  towards  Gorton,  the  nest-holes 
of  the  Sand-Martins  are  still  tenanted  in  the  summer 
months.  In  July  1890  I  counted  seventy-one  in  an 
area  of  some  twenty-four  square  yards.  From  their 
shallowness  it  seemed  that  some  borings  had  been 
begun  and  given  up  because  of  an  obstructive  stone 
or  a  furze  root ;  or  some  caprice  of  the  little  miner 
had  made  it  suddenly  decide  upon  another  site. 
Most  of  the  tenanted  burrows  were  situated  at  least 
eighteen  inches  from  the  abrupt  top  of  the  sand- 
cliff,  and  were  protected  somewhat  by  overhanging 
furze.  It  was  hard  work  climbing  and  crawling  up 
the  crumbling  slope  to  inspect  the  colony,  for  the 
loose  sand  gave  way  at  every  step,  and  necessitated 
three  efforts  to  make  one  actual  advance.  The 
borings  were  more  than  arm's  length,  and  not  a 
nest  could  be  touched ;  but  some  urchins  had  been 
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amusing  themselves  by  inserting  long  bramble  stems, 
which  they  had  wormed  around  in  circular  fashion, 
and  having  caught  the  nests  on  the  hook-like  thorns, 
had  pulled  them  out.  The  nests  were  built  or 
tumbled  together  of  dried  Flustra  folmcea^  picked  up 
from  the  beach  below,  and  lined  with  small  white 
Gull  feathers  gleaned  in  the  same  locality. 

The  queerest  nesting-place  of  Sand-Martins  I  have 
seen  was  at  Thorpe,  in  holes  in  a  brick  wall,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  lapped  by  the  waters  of  the 
Yare.  The  tenants  popped  in  and  out,  evidently 
as  satisfied  with  their  mansions  as  any  of  their 
friends  who  had  chosen  the  drier  sand  holes  in  a 
sand-pit. 

I  like  the  Sand-Martin :  he  is  a  silent,  confident 
little  fellow.  He  is  the  hardiest  of  his  race,  and  puts 
on  no  airs.  He  is  the  best  of  company  when  one 
chooses  to  tramp  along  through  the  rank  grasses 
topping  Breydon  walls  p  when  for  mile  after  mile 
a  muster  of  them  continue  flitting  around,  like  a 
swarm  of  gigantic  bees,  snapping  up,  often  within 
arm's  length,  the  dipterous  insects  brushed  out  of 
the  grass  by  the  pedestrian.  Again  in  autumn  this 
Martin  flits  around  you  along  by  the  seashore, 
especially  if  you  are  near  to  the  tide-mark,  where 
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the  sandflies  and  other  insects  are  making  merry 
upon  the  refuse  stranded  by  the  sea — whipping  them 
up  as  they  spring  away  at  your  advance. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  BIRDS 

The  spread  of  bird  literature,  and  the  more 
systematic,  scientific  formation  of  private  collections 
of  birds,  have  done  much  towards  the  furtherance 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  many 
species,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  others  hitherto 
rarely,  or  never  before,  noticed  or  recorded.  It  is 
remarkable  that  several  of  the  rarest  specimens  that 
I  have  known  occur  have  fallen  to  the  guns  of 
either  exceedingly  illiterate  persons,  or  sportsmen 
who,  from  inexperience  and  stupidity,  scarcely 
deserve  the  names.  For  instance,  a  lad  in  Sep- 
tember 1883  tramped  along  Breydon  walls,  and 
was  about  to  cross  on  to  the  railway  and  make  for 
home,  when  it  occurred  to  him,  not  having  seen  a 
bird  to  shoot  at,  to  knock  over  the  first  sparrow  he 
came  across  in  order  to  empty  his  fowling-piece. 
He  observed  a  small  bird  near  by,  and  shot  at  it, 
killing  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  "  funnier " 
thing  than  he  had  hitherto  handled,  and  it  was 
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passed  on  to  a  naturalist  to  name,  who  identified  it 
as  a  Bluethroat  (Cyanecula  sueda).  In  September 
1881  a  local  gunner  killed  six  small  birds,  and 
learned  after  he  had  cooked  them  that  they  were 
Little  Stints  (Tringa  minuta).  In  the  earlier  half 
of  the  last  century  an  old  naturalist,  who  had  a 
great  liking  for  eating  birds,  did  a  similar  thing 
with  a  Red-breasted  Goose  (Eermcla  ruficollis\  and 
immediately  after  was  chagrined  in  seeing  the 
feathers  identified  as  those  of  the  species  named. 
A  Pallas's  Sand-Grouse  on  the  North  Denes  sandhills 
was  thought  to  resemble  a  rat,  and  a  gunner  killed 
it  and  sold  it  to  a  dealer  for  half  a  crown.  Many 
instances  of  spoiled  specimens  might  be  noted,  and 
many  others  of  birds  identified  by  competent 
individuals,  after  "hairbreadth"  escapes  from  de- 
struction. 

Nowadays,  however,  "naturalists"  are  on  the 
alert  for  curious  captures,  either  in  bird-nets  or  by 
shooting ;  and  nothing  exhibiting  unusual  coloration 
or  strange  markings  and  characteristics  is  passed 
over  before  one  or  more  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
it.  Nor  does  the  fortunate  possessor  part  with  it 
until  the  market  price,  for  him,  has  reached  its 
highest  limit. 
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In  recent  years  the  local  bird-catchers  have  learned 
to  recognise  certain  interesting  birds — I  will  not  say 
rarities,  because  careful  observation  has  proven  them 
otherwise.  The  American  Shore-Lark  (Otocorys 
alpestris)  was  thought  exceedingly  rare  until  1876, 
when  an  educated  gunner  made  the  discovery  of  its 
frequent  appearance.  He  shot  several  that  year. 
And  although  subject  to  variation  in  numbers, 
scarcely  a  year  goes  by  but  a  number  are  now 
observed  and  captured. 

A  rather  covetous  gunner  shot  nineteen  one 
morning  in  1882 ;  another,  in  October  1880,  ob- 
serving a  flock  of  six,  killed  them  all  one  after  the 
other.  They  were  stupidly  tame,  like  Dotterel; 
the  survivors  settled  not  far  off  after  each  discharge 
of  the  gun.  The  Shore-Lark  is  sociable  in  its  habits, 
affecting  the  society  of  Snow-Buntings ;  amongst 
these,  too,  the  Lapland  Bunting  (Calcarius  lap- 
ponicus)  is  usually  noticed.  Migrants  of  the  last- 
named  species  also  arrive  almost  every  winter. 
In  October  and  November  1892  over  fifty  were 
taken  and  shot ;  since  then  the  bird-catchers,  who 
easily  distinguish  its  more  silvery  note  from  the 
call  of  the  Snow-Bunting,  do  their  best  to  capture 
it,  with  only  too  much  success. 
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The  adventures  attendant  on  a  "stranger's" 
capture  are  sometimes  interesting.  A  Caspian 
Plover  (JEgialitis  asiatica)  was  knocked  over  on  the 
North  Denes,  and  its  murderer  left  it  at  a  house, 
where  the  mistress  threw  it  on  the  top  of  the  clock, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  cat.  It  was  taken 
down,  dusty  enough,  and  shortly  after  identified, 
and  has  since  been  permanently  lodged  in  Norwich 
Museum. 

An  old  punt  gunner,  recently  deceased,  used  to 
be  exceedingly  painstaking  in  seeking  the  Kentish 
Plover  (^Egialitis  cantiana\  locally  known  as  the 
"  Alexandrine "  Plover.  He  would  closely  scan, 
in  the  spring  migration,  every  little  group  of  small 
waders,  in  order  to  detect  this  species,  whose  mode 
of  progression  reminded  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  of 
a  mouse  a-runninV  He  was  the  only  man  I  knew 
who  could  distinguish  it  by  this  from  its  cousin 
the  Ringed  Plover.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  in  the  autumn  from  the  young  of  the  commoner 
bird,  owing  to  its  similarity  of  markings  at  that 
period,  at  least  when  on  the  move  beside  some 
Breydon  "run."  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  identify 
the  bird  when  in  the  hand. 

Stevenson   relates  an  interesting  incident   where 
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old  John  Bessey — the  reputed  best  shot  with  a 
punt  gun  that  ever  worked  Breydon — who  in  May 
1827  shot  a  pair  of  Collared  Pratincoles  (Glareola 
pratincola)  on  Breydon  wall.  They  were  so  dirty 
and  besmeared  with  blood  that  the  wife  of  Harvey, 
a  noted  game  dealer,  washed  them  as  she  would 
stockings,  and  hung  them  on  a  pole  to  dry ! 
Harvey  gave  twenty  shillings  for  them,  and  ob- 
tained, even  after  the  rough  treatment  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  no  less  than  £7. 

A  Ferruginous  Duck  (Fuligula  nyroca)  hung 
amongst  other  ducks  on  Durrant's  stall  in  Yarmouth 
market-place  on  October  1894.  It  was  passed  and 
repassed  during  the  day  by  several  "  bird-men,"  and 
was  then  accidentally  recognised  by  a  local  skin- 
dealer,  who  was  "feeling"  the  fowl  in  a  casual, 
cook-like  manner. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  allotments  were 
drained  and  made  into  suitable  grazing  marshes, 
an  old  gunner  named  Sampson  used  to  go  flighting 
there  at  eventide.  In  the  dusk  there  came  towards 
him  what  he  took  to  be  a  Heron.  He  fired  at  and 
killed  it,  and  paid  no  more  heed  to  it  than  flinging 
it  down  beside  another  bird  or  two  previously  shot, 
notwithstanding  he  had  casually  noticed  its  flight  was 
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more  "  sharp  and  pigeon-like  "  than  a  "  HernsherV 
He  flung  it  into  the  coalhouse,  where  it  was  found 
in  the  morning  by  his  sister,  who  shovelled  it  up 
with  the  coals.  It  was  much  ruffled,  and  afterwards 
sold  for  two  shillings  to  Watson,  a  game  dealer, 
who  recognised  it  as  a  fine  Bittern. 

The  bagging  of  any  wildfowl  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  accident,  for,  unlike  a  sportsman  count- 
ing with  some  degree  of  certainty  his  game  before 
shooting  it  in  a  partridge  preserve,  the  shore  gunner 
trusts  entirely  to  chance  for  what  may  fall  in  his 
way.      Even  here  certain  calculations  are  possible, 
dependent  on  the  wind  and  other  like  circumstances ; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  all  our  rarest  visitors  have 
been  met  with  when  altogether  undreamt  of.     Some 
years  ago  a  young  gunner  let  fly  at  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  Lark,  finding  afterwards  the  strange-looking 
specimen  in   his   hand   to   be    the   first   recognised 
locally  shot  example  of  the  Shore-Lark.      In  recent 
years  a  gunner  on  Breydon,  coming  home  empty- 
handed,  found  his  cartridge  had  jammed.     Rather 
than  take  the  gun  ashore  loaded,  he  thought   he 
would  shoot  at  the  first  Gull  that  went  by,  in  the 
hope  that   the   cartridge  might  possibly  explode — 
which   it   did.      Subsequently  the   bird,  which  had 
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been  stuffed  for  a  Herring  Gull,  was  discovered  to  be 
the  Yellow-legged  Gull  (Lams  cachinnans\  a  species 
new  to  the  British  list. 


THE  GREY  WAGTAIL 

The  similarity  of  the  Grey  Wagtail  (Motacitta 
melanope)  to  its  congeners,  and  the  comparatively 
little  notice  given  to  the  various  species  by  local 
gunners,  may  account  for  the  infrequency  of  its 
recognition.  The  Messrs.  Paget  refer  to  it  as  not 
uncommon  in  winter — the  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  to  be  met  with.  It  was  often  met  with  near  the 
town  refuse-heaps  by  the  side  of  the  Bure — since 
built  upon — where  various  insects  and  grubs  were 
almost  certain  to  be  met  with  all  winter  through. 
The  bird's  comparatively  longer  tail,  and  more 
dipping  flight,  attracted  the  attention  of  an  ob- 
servant young  gunner,  who  secured  examples.  A 
striking  habit  of  the  species  is  its  propensity  for 
persistently  frequenting  certain  resorts ;  if  constantly 
disturbed,  it  invariably  returns  to  the  same  locality. 
The  presence  of  some  small  crustaceans  near  my 
boathouse  doors  on  Christmas  Day  1899  attracted  a 
Grey  Wagtail,  which,  although  repeatedly  disturbed 
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in  order  to  test  this  predilection,  came  back  time 
after  time. 

A  JANUARY  IMMIGRATION 

On  18th  January  1881  raged  a  most  disastrous 
gale,  when  amid  snow  and  storm  many  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  Yarmouth  beach.  The  day 
before  was  intensely  cold,  so  much  so  that  the 
large  pebbles,  still  moist  from  the  retreating  waves, 
froze  over,  and  with  each  wetting  the  ice  formed  a 
thicker  incrustation,  until  they  looked  like  nodules 
of  pure  ice.  On  that  date  a  marked  inrush  of  small 
land-birds  took  place.  Thousands  of  Fieldfares  and 
Redwings  simply  poured  in,  and  for  an  hour  or  so 
they  came  on  like  a  huge  feather  snowstorm.  They 
passed  almost  within  arm's  length,  bewildered,  ruffled, 
and  exhausted.  I  shot  some  Redwings  ;  they  were 
exceedingly  poor.  Various  Finches,  Linnets,  Red- 
poles,  Twites,  and  the  like  were  to  be  distinguished ; 
many  dropped  upon  the  sand,  huddled  in  ruts  made 
by  the  passing  of  cart-wheels,  fell  asleep  at  once,  and 
were  to  be  picked  up  by  hand.  A  Sparrow,  that  I 
recognised  by  sight,  called  my  attention  to  his  in- 
coming by  his  familiar  call-note. 
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A  BIRD  DISASTER 

Exceedingly  rough  weather  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  migration  in  September  1881.  An  un- 
precedented immigration  of  raptorial  birds  took 
place  just  prior  to  the  weather  reaching  its  severest. 
During  the  second  and  third  week  in  the  month 
Buzzards,  Harriers,  and  Hawks  were  reported  in  all 
directions.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  I  went  for 
a  walk  along  the  north  beach,  and  was  surprised  to 
find,  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  tide-mark,  a 
number  of  dead  birds.  I  picked  up  three  Sparrow- 
Hawks ;  in  the  crop  of  one  only  I  discovered  a  few 
fragments  and  some  feathers  of  a  perching  bird. 
Three  Common  Buzzards,  a  Marsh-Harrier,  and  a 
Razorbill  were  also  found,  but  all  so  mauled  and  be- 
draggled by  the  storm  as  to  be  useless  for  preserva- 
tion. Quite  a  series  of  mishaps  occurred  to  such  as 
arrived  alive.  Many  were  shot;  a  Sparrow-Hawk 
struck  a  gas-lamp  in  a  row,  and  was  found  stunned ; 
and  a  Buzzard  injured  itself  by  flying  against  the 
signal-light  on  the  Sailors1  Home.  Several  Honey- 
Buzzards  were  shot,  one  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  hive 
in  an  orchard. 
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Do  PARTRIDGES  MIGRATE? 

The  invariable  answer  of  well-informed  naturalists 
is  in  the  negative. 

In  my  boyish  days,  when  the  North  Denes  were 
covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  furze,  the  Red- 
legged  Partridge  (Caccabis  rufd)  frequently  nested 
there.  And,  moreover,  it  was  the  common  practice 
of  boys,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  go  on  to  the  Denes 
and  maram  hills  in  search  of  exhausted  "  Frenchmen," 
and  not  seldom,  in  the  latter  half  of  that  month 
and  early  in  May,  a  few  birds  were  secured  by  hand 
after  a  scampering  chase.  Early  in  April  1882 
several  flew  mfrom  direct  east,  with  an  easterly  wind, 
and  some  were  captured.  In  1877  a  number  of 
these  birds  "  dropped  "  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town ; 
one  actually,  which  I  saw,  alighted  amongst  some 
furniture  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place,  and 
afforded  a  most  delightful  hunt,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
their  owner.  I  eventually  secured  the  prize,  and 
this,  with  another  just  captured,  lived  happily,  until 
killed  by  rats  in  my  back  garden.  It  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  gunning  fraternity  in  those 
days  that  these  birds  came  directly  over-seas. 
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Against  this  belief  must  be  placed  the  fact, 
according  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,1  that  in  his  day 
"  the  French  Red-legged  Partridge  is  not  to  be  met 
with."  It  was  introduced  into  East  Anglia  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Lord  Rendlesham  in  or 
about  the  year  1770.  Another  consignment  was 
turned  out  in  1823.  Booth 2  mentions  that  in  early 
spring  numbers  are  frequently  picked  up  drowned 
in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  that  the  natives  look 
upon  them  as  fresh  arrivals.  He  says,  "I  myself, 
having  often  noticed  their  quarrelsome  disposition, 
believe  that  while  flying  in  pursuit  of  one  another 
over  the  water,  they  become  confused,  and  falling, 
are  unable  to  regain  the  shore."  Stevenson 3  took 
considerable  pains  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  matter,  and  gives  instances  of  the  bird  being 
found  on  beach  and  Denes,  both  at  Yarmouth 
and  Cromer.  One  observer  "flushed  a  covey  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  which  flew  round  once  or 
twice  and  then  out  to  sea,  still  keeping  on  in  a 
direct  course  until  he  lost  sight  of  them,  although 

1  Natural  History  of  Norfolk,  p.   23.     Edited  by  T.   Southwell, 
1902. 

2  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Birds,  p.  84. 

3  Stevenson's  Birds  of  Norfolk,  vol.  i.  p,  413. 
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using  a  good  glass."  A  Mr.  Mayes  informed 
Stevenson  "that  they  come  over  about  the  middle 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April;  the  wind  mostly 
south-east  and  south.  I  have  seen  them  when  I 
have  been  out  to  sea,  four  and  Jive  miles  from  land." 
Probably  the  theory  propounded  by  Stevenson  may 
be  the  right  one  after  all,  where  he  suggests  a 
wandering  instinct  in  this  partridge,  and  attempts  at 
leaving  our  shores.  "  These  birds,"  he  says,  "  or  a 
portion  of  them  at  least  (some,  probably,  falling 
short  and  being  drowned  at  sea),  misjudging  the 
distance  and  their  own  powers  of  flight,  would 
return  again  to  our  shores  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
when  picked  up  under  such  circumstances,  would 
very  naturally  be  regarded  as  foreigners  just  arrived 
on  the  coast."  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  only 
found  dead  examples  on  the  beach.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  excessive  weight  of  the  birds,  when 
compared  with  their  seeming  feebleness  of  wing, 
would  prevent  a  long  flight  across  seas ;  but  the 
same  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Quail,  which 
is  an  annual,  although,  in  this  locality,  lessening 
immigrant. 
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THE  COMMON  SCOTER 

In  severe  winters  considerable  numbers  of  Common 
Scoters  ((Edemia  nigra)  may  be  observed  frequenting 
the  roadstead  north  of  the  Britannia  Pier.  Some- 
times in  a  long  straggling  line  a  large  flock  is  seen 
bobbing  upon  the  waves,  drifting  with  the  tide, 
sleeping,  feeding,  or  preening  as  the  case  may  be, 
occasionally  joining  up  in  flight,  winging  northwards 
for  a  mile  or  more,  and  settling  again,  to  drift 
townwards,  and  rarely  inshore,  until  the  hopeful 
gunner  is  half  tempted  to  draw  bead  upon  them. 
It  is  an  exceeding  rare  circumstance  for  one  to  be 
caught  napping ;  odd  birds  taking  to  Breydon  are 
now  and  again  shot  in  snowy  weather.  The 
"  bottom,"  sandy  and  shifting  as  it  is,  has  in  places 
beds  of  molluscs,  for  which  these  birds  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  one  place  nearly  a  mile  of 
mussel  ground  is  known,  and  in  places,  notably  in 
the  Ham  at  Gorleston,  a  large  area  is  frequented  by 
the  radiated  trough  shell  (Mactra  stultorum).  The 
mussel  referred  to  is  Modiola  modiolus,  locally  known 
as  the  horse  mussel. 

During  a  short  spell  of  calm  weather  early  in  the 
'eighties  a  gunner  carted  his  gunpunt  across  the 
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town  from  Breydon,  and  launched  forth  from  the 
beach  to  try  his  hand  at  a  shot  at  the  Scoters.  After 
some  manoeuvring  he  managed  to  get  within  shot 
of  the  crowd.  They,  however,  appeared  a  trifle  too 
sharp  for  him,  and  dived  safely  out  of  harm  at  the 
very  clink  of  the  hammer;  but  two  Velvet-Scoters 
(CEdemia  fusca),  not  so  wary,  fell  to  the  discharge, 
and  were  secured.  The  scared  Scoters  allowed  him 
to  take  no  further  liberties.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Velvet-Scoter  occasionally  mixes  with  the  commoner 
species,  and  in  their  company,  too,  the  Long-tailed 
Duck  (Harelda  glacialis\  usually  immature,  is  some- 
times seen,  driven  southwards  also  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  A  Velvet-Scoter  entangled  itself  in  a 
herring-net  in  October  1893. 

FISHERMEN  SPORTSMEN 

In  the  palmier  days  of  the  trawl-fishing  at  Yarmouth, 
when  so  many  "little  masters1'  (the  skipper  occa- 
sionally being  owner  himself)  owned  a  fishing  smack, 
and  short  voyages,  known  as  "  single-boating "  (in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  sailed  in  "fleets" 
and  kept  afloat  for  weeks),  were  taken,  many  a 
skipper  carried  his  gun  to  sea  with  him,  on  the 
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chances  of  having  a  little  sport.  When  the  gun 
licence  and  close  season  became  more  burdensome, 
the  practice  was  gradually  discontinued.  Not  a 
few  interesting  birds  in  this  way  came  into  the 
hands  of  local  dealers.  In  January  1881,  during 
severe  weather,  a  smack-master  got  well  in  amongst 
a  number  of  Glaucous  Gulls  (Larus  glaucus),  securing 
no  less  than  twenty-seven.  These  were  thrown  on 
the  ice,  and  kept  fresh  enough  until  his  arrival  in 
port.  An  amusing  circumstance  is  attached  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  gulls.  Two  local  dealers  in 
natural  objects  boarded  the  boat  together,  one  going 
below,  the  other  remaining  on  deck.  It  would  be 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  who  was  in  the  hold 
choosing  the  birds  he  wished  for  picked  the  least 
valuable  specimens;  therefore  the  most  mature 
examples  were  handed  up  to  the  deck,  where  he 
supposed  they  would  become  his.  But  to  his 
amazement,  he  who  had  remained  on  deck  was 
in  lawful  possession  of  them,  having  paid  the 
skipper  ere  his  rival  below  could  come  up  to 
claim  them. 

These  fishermen-sportsmen  sometimes  took  a  big 
curly-coated  retriever  to  sea  with  them,  finding  the 
animal  useful  in  recovering  wounded  and  dead  birds, 
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which  included  such  species  as  Fulmar  Petrels, 
Skuas,  various  ducks,  and  the  like.  An  immature 
Gannet  in  the  peculiarly  spotted  plumage  of  youth 
was  always  a  desideratum,  the  fishermen  even  on 
occasion  going  to  the  expense  of  its  preservation 
as  an  ornament  for  their  parlours.  In  several  houses 
to-day,  old  rusty  muzzle-loaders  are  to  be  found 
hanging  up  over  the  mantelpiece,  valued  heirlooms, 
although  useless  and  obsolete. 

Another  amusement  used  to  be  the  capturing  of 
live  gulls  by  means  of  twirling  astern  a  long  tarry 
cord.  The  birds  tamely  hovering  around  in  the 
wake  of  the  vessel  would  become  entangled  by 
their  flight  feathers  in  the  string,  when  they  were 
dragged  aboard.  I  once  saw  a  number  of  Kittiwakes 
taken  in  this  manner. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  'seventies  the  Storm- 
Petrel  was  a  well-recognised  annual  visitor  to  the 
neighbourhood;  up  till  that  time  the  herrings, 
which  were  then  caught  by  the  now  obsolete  three- 
mast  luggers,  were  landed  on  the  beach  in  huge 
unwieldy  boats  known  as  "ferriers,"  the  luggers 
remaining  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  Much  offal 
was  thrown  overboard,  as  it  did  not  then  pay  to 
bring  it  ashore  to  be  sold  as  manure ;  and  not  a  few 
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"swills"  of  prime  herrings  would  be  spilled  over- 
board too,  in  rough  weather.  This  circumstance 
offered  a  great  attraction  for  the  inshoring  of  many 
species  of  fish  and  of  sea-birds.  Amongst  them 
came  the  Skuas  and  the  Storm-Petrels.  It  was 
usual  for  the  "  carriers "  to  trail  soft  roes  (milts)  of 
herrings  behind  by  means  of  string.  At  these  the 
hungry  little  birds  would  swoop,  to  be  knocked 
down  by  long  osier  wands,  carried  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  probably  a  love  of  "  sport "  rather  than  the 
paltry  twopence  offered  per  bird  by  the  local  game 
dealers  which  induced  the  men  to  thus  encompass 
the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  birds. 

To-day  the  herrings  are  landed  a  mile  up-river  at 
the  Fish  wharf;  the  offal  is  put  ashore  too,  as  a 
profitable  "  extra " ;  and  although  gulls  in  some 
numbers  muster  up  yearly  for  a  share  of  the  spoil, 
the  Storm-Petrel  is  only  a  casual  visitor,  unless 
driven  hither  by  exceptionally  bad  weather,  when, 
as  mentioned  by  Booth  in  his  Rough  Notes, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  most  severe  easterly 
gale  in  November  1872,  hundreds  were  seen  off  the 
harbour  mouth.  The  gale  began  on  the  llth.  On 
the  18th  the  sea  had  become  as  smooth  as  glass,  and 
Mr.  Booth  steamed  in  a  tug  through  many  hundreds 
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fast  asleep  on  the  water.     On  the  20th  they  had 
nearly  all  disappeared. 


FORAGING  ROOKS,  CROWS,  AND  GULLS 

There  is  constantly  a  certain  amount  of  animal 
matter  to  be  found  floating  in  rivers  polluted  by 
sewage  matter,  besides  the  sundry  insects  and  small 
creatures  blown  or  tumbled  into  them  by  accident ; 
while  from  the  town  drains  kitchen  fragments  are 
washed  down  sinks  and  gulleys  to  the  streams. 
This  flotsam  is  ever  a  temptation  to  numerous 
gulls,  which  in  certain  localities  assemble  to  pick  up 
such  unconsidered  trifles.  The  entrance  of  Breydon 
estuary  has  been  a  happy  hunting-ground  from 
time  immemorial.  Here  are  to  be  seen  congregated 
at  times  numerous  Black -headed  Gulls,  Common 
Gulls,  and  larger  species — the  "grey"  immature 
of  the  Herring  and  Saddleback  Gulls  in  particular. 
The  flood-tide  draws  the  birds  together,  and  great 
is  the  commotion  if  some  wasteful  mariner,  tired  of 
mouldy  or  stale  ship-bread,  has  thrown  overboard 
some,  to  him,  obnoxious  loaves.  In  a  constant 
mazy  flight,  squealing  and  squabbling,  the  birds 
work  to  and  fro;  now  gleaning  singly,  as  some 
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toothsome  bit  catches  the  sharp  wandering  eye, 
and  now  clustering  in  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  group 
as  some  larger  edible  attracts  the  notice  of  several 
simultaneously. 

The  smaller  particles  are  snatched  up  as  neatly 
as  Swallows  catch  at  passing  insects,  the  end  of  the 
mandibles  and  the  ends  of  the  toes  scarce  touching 
the  water  ere  the  bird  has  "bevelled  itself1  upwards 
again  as  it  were  by  the  force  of  the  impetus  that 
brought  it  down.  A  heavy  or  brittle  substance, 
such  as  a  large  bit  of  bread,  makes  diversion  by 
its  breaking  and  falling,  to  be  snatched  at  again 
probably  by  a  trio  or  half  a  dozen  rivals.  Sometimes 
a  bird  settles  upon  the  water  and  feeds  upon  its 
"  find  "  as  the  tide  floats  them  along  together. 

In  amongst  the  gulls,  on  similar  intent,  may  be 
seen  Rooks,  whose  methods  are  slightly  different, 
for  they  are  more  fearful  of  an  immersion.  Petty 
quarrels  are  often  struck  up  a-wing  between  the 
corvine  gleaners  and  the  gulls. 

On  17th  November  1901,  just  off  the  "half-mile 
point "  on  Breydon,  some  five  hundred  Black-headed 
Gulls  were  fishing  along  the  "  tide-line,"  a  perceptible 
dividing  line  between  the  up-running  stream  and 
an  eddy  caused  by  a  projecting  "  wall."  They  were 
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vivaciously  hunting  in  their  light,  airy,  frolicsome 
manner.  Amongst  them  were  several  Hooded  Crows 
dipping  and  wheeling,  and  exactly  mimicking  their 
web-footed  companions,  than  whom,  however,  they 
tired  more  quickly ;  and  so  retired  every  now  and 
again  for  a  few  minutes'  rest  on  a  mud  flat  across 
the  channel.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  gulls  trotting, 
as  it  were,  now  and  again  upon  the  surface,  scarcely 
dipping  their  toes ;  while  the  heavier  crows,  with 
big  feet  hanging  helplessly,  dipped  them,  so  to  speak, 
ankle  deep,  and  needed  a  more  spasmodic  and 
laborious  effort  to  rise  than  their  lighter-pinioned 
companions.  A  quantity  of  refuse  bread,  fragments 
of  fish  from  some  Scotch  boats  moored  in  the  river, 
and  other  like  flotsam,  afforded  the  birds  a  goodly 
repast. 

There  was  a  long  dry  spell  in  the  summer  of  1893. 
The  birds,  depending  upon  ground  grubs,  worms, 
and  the  like,  fared  badly,  the  Rooks  in  particular 
being  in  sorry  plight.  Early  one  morning,  when 
rambling  about  the  North  Denes,  I  saw  a  Rook 
unusually  busy,  and  exceedingly  erratic  in  its  move- 
ments. To  get  a  closer  view  I  cut  down  a  large 
bunch  of  prickly  comfrey  growing  near  by,  and 
spreading  the  leaves  as  a  fan-shaped  screen  before 
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me,  managed  to  crawl  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
unsuspecting  bird.  From  behind  a  furze  bush  that 
I  managed  to  reach  unobserved,  I  had  a  good  look 
at  him.  A  number  of  grasshoppers  skipped  merrily 
around  me ;  and  I  found  it  was  in  quest  of  this  very 
insect  the  Rook  had  come.  I  could  not  only  quite 
easily  observe  him  snatch  at  and  capture  the  grass- 
hoppers,— a  lively  performance,  in  all  conscience, — 
but  I  could  also  see  that  a  portion  of  his  bill  had 
been  shot  away.  This  seemed  not  in  the  least  to 
inconvenience  him.  I  could  almost  imagine  there 
was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  beady  eye  at 
falling  in  luck's  way,  and  in  having  a  feast  all  to 
himself. 

The  gathering  together  of  a  large  number  of  birds 
of  the  same  species  where  suitable  food  has  un- 
expectedly and  abundantly  turned  up,  convinces  me 
that  not  only  do  individual  birds  possess  remarkably 
keen  sight,  but  that  a  means  of  communication 
exists  among  them.  A  rough  easterly  sea  had 
thrown  on  to  the  north  beach  a  quantity  of  live 
razor  shells  (Solar  ensis).  The  gathering  of  gulls 
that  mustered  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear  afforded 
a  lively  and  interesting  sight.  So  long  as  the  supply 
lasted  they  did  not  disperse. 
5 
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There  was  to  be  seen,  for  many  years,  the  wreck 
of  a  steamboat  nearly  opposite  the  north  battery. 
This  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  sea-anemones  and 
other  marine  creatures.  Certain  tides  of  unusual 
strength  occasionally  washed  off  a  number  of  these 
"hangers  on,"  and  the  gulls  —  Herring  Gulls  in 
particular — would  at  low  water  and  at  the  early 
part  of  the  tide  muster  in  some  numbers  and  glean 
up  whatever  edible  came  to  hand. 

The  Herons  frequenting  Breydon  spend  much  of 
their  time  watching  for  and  capturing  eels.  The 
patience  with  which  they  will  stand,  rigid  and 
motionless,  for  many  minutes  together,  is  as  remark- 
able as  their  celerity  and  accuracy  of  aim  in  striking 
and  seizing  an  eel  unfortunate  enough  to  come 
within  reach.  A  Heron  on  one  occasion  struck  and 
secured  an  eel  not  far  short  of  a  pound  and  a  half  in 
weight — which  would  be  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
broom  handle.  He  had  a  regular  tussle  with  it,  and 
might  eventually  have  mastered  and  devoured  it,  had 
not  two  Hooded  Crows  attacked  him,  making  him 
drop  it  upon  the  mud  flat,  when  they  descended, 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating  it  for  themselves. 
They  had  already  disembowelled  it  when  a  Breydoner 
rowed  up  and  landed,  putting  them  to  flight.  The 
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old  man  picked  up  the  hapless  eel,  took  it  to  his 
houseboat,  and  cooked  it  for  his  dinner.  He 
chuckles  to  this  day  when  relating  how  the  Heron 
obliged  him  by  catching  a  fine  eel  for  him. 

SOME  SWAN  NOTES 

The  various  species  of  Wild  Swans  usually  visit  us 
in  very  hard  winters ;  occasionally  so  many  have  been 
seen  as  to  mark  the  year  as  a  "swan  year."  In 
other  winters  not  a  Swan  is  seen.  During  a  very 
sharp  and  protracted  frost  in  January  1879,  I 
counted  in  two  flocks  fifty-three  Whoopers  (Cygnus 
miisicus).  They  were  wheeling  in  an  unsettled  and 
distrustful  way  around  Breydon,  far  above  gunshot, 
to  the  annoyance  of  quite  a  regiment  of  punt  and 
shore  gunners  who  were  hiding  and  skulking  eager 
for  a  shot.  Not  one  was  killed.  In  March  odd 
birds  and  small  flocks  are  occasionally  observed 
passing  northward.  The  note  of  this  bird,  as  I  have 
heard  it,  seems  to  me  to  resemble  a  very  bad 
imitation  of  the  Curlew's.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  note  the  appearances  of  Swans,  the  Bewick's 
Swan  (C.  bewicJci)  occurs  more  frequently,  although 
not  in  such  large  flocks :  certain  seasons  have  seen  on 
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the  poulterers'  stalls  only  birds  of  this  species.  Mr. 
Booth  (Catalogue  of  Birds)  speaks  of  having  seen  at 
one  time  between  fifty  and  sixty  flying  in  company 
over  Hickling  Broad. 

In  October  1881  the  late  John  Thomas,  punt 
gunner,  bagged  three  Swans  to  a  shot  from  his 
swivel-gun,  and  two  others  immediately  after  to  a 
shoulder-gun.  They  were  swimming  about  tamely 
and  unconcernedly  on  Breydon.  Delighted  with  his 
prowess,  "  Johnny  "  made  haste  for  home,  where,  on 
hooks  outside  the  shop  window,  they  were  soon  seen 
hanging;  and  in  front  of  the  shop  the  gunner 
proudly  paraded.  On  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  tame,  escaped  birds,  he  hastily 
pulled  them  down,  and  disappeared  inside  with 
them. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  allotments  were  yet  a 
watery  waste,  Swans  dropped  in  and  were  stalked 
from  behind  a  borrowed  horse  or  donkey,  several  of 
which  were  usually  to  be  found  feeding  upon  the 
higher  portions  of  this  marshy  waste. 

On  25th  October  1890  I  saw  three  Polish  Swans 
(C.  immutabilis)  hanging  on  Durranfs  stall  in  the 
market.  Reporting  the  same  to  Mr.  T.  Southwell, 
F.Z.S.,  he  wrote,  "  Did  you  notice  the  colour  of  the 
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feet?"  I  immediately  obtained  leave  to  cut  off  a 
bit  of  one  bird's  foot,  and  my  knife,  slipping  "  with 
malice  aforethought,"  I  managed  to  take  pretty  well 
a  whole  foot  off  at  once !  The  pale  greenish  line 
down  each  claw  of  the  foot  had  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  birds.  Mr.  Southwell's  reply  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  certainty  of  this  Swan's  claim  to 
distinction  as  a  species — 

"  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  31st  October  and  for 
the  enclosures ;  but  I  fear  you  will  get  into  trouble 
with  Durrant.  I  am  nevertheless  glad  to  get  the 
bird's  toes.  I  quite  forgot  whether  I  thanked  you 
for  the  coloured  drawing  of  the  Swan's  head.  It 
appears  to  me  very  characteristic,  and  the  foot  is  no 
more  like  the  colour  of  Cygnus  olor  than  it  is  like  a 
Duck's." 

I  have  met  with  the  Polish  Swan  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

TRAPPING  EXTRAORDINARY 

During  several  mild  days  in  January  1883  Golden 
Plovers  and  Lapwings  congregated  on  the  marshes 
in  some  numbers,  where  their  wariness  gained  them 
immunity  from  mishap  at  the  hands  of  the  gunning 
fraternity.  But  some  boys,  becoming  conversant 
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with  the  favourite  resorts  of  these  birds,  fixed  a 
number  of  small  steelfalls  thereabouts,  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  capture  was  made.  A 
row  of  these  broken-legged  Plovers  attracted  my 
attention  as  they  hung  on  Durrant's  stall,  where  I 
was  informed  of  the  trick  successfully  carried  out  by 
the  urchins. 

Prior  to  the  'sixties,  when  Ringed  Plovers  were 
more  abundant  on  the  then  less-frequented  north 
beach,  bird-limed  sticks  were  placed  around  a  nest  in 
a  triangular  fashion ;  to  these  the  old  birds  became 
easily  fastened,  and  were  at  once  secured. 
?  At  that  period,  during  long  droughts,  the  Rooks 
used  to  frequent  the  allotments,  which  were  never 
without  puddles,  or  "  pulk-holes."  Pieces  of  brown 
paper  were  made  into  cones,  like  sugar  bags,  and 
holes  being  made  in  the  turf,  these  bags  were 
inserted.  The  inside  having  been  smeared  with 
bird-lime,  and  a  few  grains  of  corn  dropped  in, 
the  trapper  hid  himself.  The  hungry  Rooks,  glad 
enough  to  find  something  that  promised  a  whole- 
some meal,  eagerly  dipped  into  the  cones  to  get  at 
the  corn,  when  an  attempted  withdrawal  of  the 
beak  brought  the  paper  hood  up  with  it.  The 
terrified  birds  would  fly  straight  into  the  air,  but 
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being  blinded,  soon  came  to  grief;  occasionally  they 
would  strike  the  ground  with  sufficient  force  to  stun 
themselves,  and  so  become  an  easy  capture. 

On  one  occasion  a  gunner  named  Hurr  was  out 
shooting  at  the  harbour  mouth  when  he  espied  a 
Glaucous  Gull,  which  persistently  kept  out  of  gun- 
shot. Having  a  ball  of  string  in  his  pocket,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  "hake"  as  follows:  Picking  up 
a  stranded  herring,  he  cut  it  down  the  back  like 
a  kipper,  and  removed  the  backbone  and  entrails, 
filling  the  space  thus  made  with  a  piece  of  cork 
float — which,  with  herrings,  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  that  locality  in  the  fishing  season.  Having  closed 
the  fish  and  roughly  fastened  it  together,  he  attached 
a  piece  of  string  weighted  at  the  end  with  a  stone. 
Another  and  longer  cord  was  attached  thereto,  to 
be  held  by  the  hand.  A  couple  of  fish-hooks  were 
then  fastened  to  the  fish,  and  the  bait  slung  out  just 
beyond  the  breakers,  Hurr  running  to  hide  behind 
some  fish  baskets  stranded  on  the  beach.  The 
Glaucous  Gull,  espying  the  herring,  swooped  down 
upon  it,  when  one  hook,  instead  of  fastening  into  the 
throat  of  the  bird,  caught  it  by  the  nostrils,  and  it 
was  easily  hauled  ashore  and  secured.  "Hakes" 
were  not  rare  traps  at  that  period. 
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More  recently,  a  countryman  at  Tunstall,  who  has 
successfully  tried  some  remarkable  experiments  in 
capturing  stoats,  otters,  coots,  jackdaws,  and  other 
creatures  alive,  caught  a  number  of  Rooks.  He 
stated  they  boldly  entered  his  hen-coops  to  steal 
eggs,  which  they  carried  away  in  their  feet !  So  he 
declared!  He  consequently  baited  the  hen-coops 
with  maize,  to  the  shortly-enjoyed  delight  of  the 
depredators,  who  reached  the  maize  by  squeezing  in 
below,  through  an  aperture  left  for  their  ingress. 
When  the  man  deemed  the  coops  sufficiently 
tenanted  he  hurriedly  showed  himself.  The  birds, 
naturally  alarmed,  forgot  the  only  way  of  escape 
below,  and  poking  their  heads  excitedly  out  through 
the  higher  apertures,  became  an  easy  prey.  At  one 
time,  the  man  avows,  he  took  ten  Rooks  in  one 
coop ! 

In  January  1891  I  saw  a  Common  Snipe,  with  both 
legs  broken,  hanging  on  a  poulterer's  stall.  On 
inquiry,  I  found  that  a  country  lad,  who  was  more 
than  half  a  poacher,  had  watched  this  species,  and 
observing  its  frequent  footprints  in  a  moist  corner, 
set  for  it  a  steelfall,  with  an  unlucky  result  to  one 
bird  at  least.  He  similarly  watched  the  Woodcock, 
and  in  this  way  trapped  one ;  but  a  cat  was  before 
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him,  and  on  going  to  examine  his  traps  he  found 
only  the  bird's  legs.  A  number  of  Lapwings  fre- 
quented a  marsh  up  the  North  River  in  November 
1893,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  some 
lads,  who  set  rat-traps  in  order  to  catch  them. 
While  the  eager  gunners  could  not  get  within  range 
of  them,  the  boys  filled  their  handkerchiefs  with 
game.  Several  of  the  victims,  injured  in  one  or 
both  legs,  were  brought  to  market  for  sale,  where 
I  examined  them. 

In  the  winter  of  1901  I  noticed  unusual  numbers 
of  Blackbirds  in  the  market.  Now,  this  sable  fellow 
is  known  to  be  good  eating,  especially  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather, 
he  is  always  fat  and  in  good  condition.  Big  bunches 
are  taken  from  the  stalls  by  lovers  of  this  small 
game  long  before  the  Moorhens  and  Lapwings 
brought  to  market  by  market-gardener  sportsmen, 
who  seldom  aim  at  providing  more  distinguished 
game-birds.  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  in 
certain  villages  old  herring-nets  had  been  placed 
above  the  raspberry  canes,  and  Blackbirds  were 
attracted  beneath  them  by  rotten  apples  strewn 
about  as  bait.  When  disturbed,  the  frightened 
birds,  instead  of  flying  away  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
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tion,  excitedly  flew  upwards,  becoming  sadly  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and  were  easily 
captured. 

THE  CORMORANT 

The  Cormorant,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  by  no 
means  a  rare  bird  in  this  locality :  even  in  my 
recollection  it  has  become  much  scarcer  than 
formerly,  when  as  an  ardent  youth  I  delightedly 
watched  it  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  stake  on 
Breydon,  resting,  or  preening  its  feathers.  Old 
gunners  speak  of  having  seen  several  stakes  occupied 
at  a  time  by  quite  a  party  of  these  birds,  their 
quest  being  the  various  fishes  swimming  over  the 
flats  that  were  at  that  time  so  little  "grown  up" 
that  water  usually  covered  them  even  at  low  tide, 
or  was  absent  but  for  a  very  short  period.  The 
Grey  Mullet  (Mugil  capita)  was  a  favourite  prey  of 
the  Cormorant. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Browne's1  time  the  Cormorants 
nested  at  Reedham  "upon  trees  whence  King 
Charles  the  first  was  wont  to  bee  supply ed."  In 
Lubbock's 2  time  it  still  nested  around  Fritton  Decoy 

1  Natural  History  of  Norfolk,  p.  n.      Southwell's  edition. 

2  Fauna  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lubbock,  1845. 
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in  some  years  in  numbers ;  in  other  years  not  a 
nest  was  to  be  seen.  They  appear  sometimes  to 
have  usurped  the  Heron's  nest ;  but  to-day  neither 
Heron  nor  Cormorant  are  found  there.  The  Pagets l 
referred  to  it  as  "  Common." 

Tolerant  as  the  large  gulls  are  of  the  Spoonbill's 
society,  they  seem  to  draw  the  line  at  that  of  the 
Cormorant.  One  I  saw  alight  on  a  flat  in  proximity 
to  some  two  hundred  gulls  was  bullied,  and  fled 
from  in  turn  by  them  with  the  utmost  excitement, 
willing  as  the  bird  itself  seemed  to  be  to  fraternise. 
The  gulls  eventually  left  it. 

A  live  Cormorant  was  brought  to  me  in  March 
1900,  and  turned  into  a  wired  enclosure,  when  it 
immediately  mounted  a  heap  of  stones  and  made 
itself  at  home.  In  two  or  three  days  it  recognised 
its  fish-basket,  and  in  a  week's  time  would  catch  its 
fish,  when  thrown  to  it,  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
trumpeting  its  approval  in  strange  harsh  notes. 
"Joey"  soon  learned  to  distinguish  my  voice,  and 
to  judge  of  my  intentions.  He  gave  decided  pre- 
ference to  whitings,  whiting  heads  being  even  more 
acceptable  than  cut-up  flounders.  Gurnards  were 

1  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Yarmouth,  by  C.  J.  and  J. 
Paget, 
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preferred  to  herrings.  After  having  his  fill,  he 
would  hop  on  to  a  favourite  stone  and  resume  his 
usual  occupation — meditating.  If,  at  one  o'clock, 
he  was  surfeited  with  some  four  or  five  whitings, 
the  tail  of  the  last  one  still  protruding  from  the 
corner  of  his  bill,  for  want  of  room,  at  two  o'clock 
he  was,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "asking  for  more,"  and 
could  easily  swallow  a  couple  of  others.  Digestion 
was  remarkably  rapid;  3  to  4  Ibs.  of  fish  were 
devoured  daily.  He  did  not  vomit  the  bones  of 
fish,  as  did  my  tame  shag;  his  "mill,'"  indeed, 
"grinding  exceeding  small.1'  I  never  saw  him 
attempt  to  drink,  although  his  plumage  was  kept 
clean  and  well  groomed,  and  a  dropping  of  water 
after  meals  was  always  noticeable  at  his  mandible- 
tip.  He  did  not  protest,  however,  against  water 
being  thrown  over  him. 

In  May  the  passing  over  of  a  Cormorant,  just 
within  my  vision — and  his — greatly  disturbed  him, 
and  he  commenced,  and  kept  up  for  days,  a  frequent 
hop  round  his  establishment,  from  stone  to  stone, 
and  to  a  stunted  tree-trunk,  carrying  small  faggots 
in  his  mandibles,  as  if  suggesting  to  himself  the 
delights  of  housekeeping. 

Seventeen  were  seen  on  19th  May  1892  on  Breydon. 
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HOW   DID   THEY   FEED? 

Under  ordinary  conditions  a  bird  needs  all  his 
faculties  awake  and  complete  in  order  to  get  a 
respectable  living;  and  one  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  maimed,  or  that  is  naturally  malformed, 
must  be  seriously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  In  December  1883  I  saw  a  Hooded  Crow 
whose  upper  mandible  overlapped  its  lower  one, 
curving  downward  with  a  more  decided  bend  than 
that  of  a  Crossbill's,  the  under  mandible  being 
normally  shapen  and  responsible  for  the  work  of 
grubbing  in  those  places  where  food  had  to  be 
found  when  carrion  was  scant.  Equally  odd  was 
a  Rook  whose  lower  mandible  was  slightly  elongated 
and  peculiarly  sharpened,  in  contrast  to  a  singularly 
short  upper  member.  Like  the  preceding  bird, 
it  was  shot  in  good  plight,  the  malformation  proving 
its  downfall  by  attracting  the  attention  of  gunners. 

I  have  twice  met  with  gulls  with  the  upper 
mandible  rounding  off  to  a  right  angle  and  passing 
the  lower  one,  namely,  an  adult  Common  Gull  in 
November  1891,  and  an  immature  Herring  Gull  in 
December  1900. 

For  a  number  of  days  a  large  Gull  was  observed 
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flying  about  the  vicinity  of  Yarmouth  with  a  long 
piece  of  string  depending  from  its  mandibles:  to 
this  most  probably  was  attached  a  hook  that  had 
become  fast  in  its  gullet.  The  bird  could  always 
be  distinguished  by  this  means  even  when  flying 
amongst  a  flock  of  its  fellows. 

It  was  a  common  sight,  when  gunning  was  more 
"  profitably  "  pursued,  owing  to  the  greater  number 
of  birds  frequenting  Breydon,  to  see  Dunlins  or 
other  small  wading  birds,  minus  one  leg,  hopping 
about  on  the  remaining  member,  and  as  adroitly 
capturing  sandhoppers  and  Gammaridce  as  their 
unmutilated  companions.  And  birds,  too,  with 
parts  or  pieces  of  mandibles  broken  off  by  gun- 
shots were  not  infrequently  shot,  showing  that,  in 
spite  of  apparently  disqualifying  conditions,  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  had  outlived  their  mishaps,  and 
were  still  game  for  gaining  a  livelihood. 

On  4th  October  1903  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  bird  several  hundred  yards  away  upon  a  flat. 
I  turned  my  glasses  upon  it,  and  was  for  the 
moment  inclined  to  imagine  it  a  Glossy  Ibis,  of 
which  species  one  had  recently  been  shot.  The 
"face"  was  black,  giving  the  mandibles  a  singular 
appearance.  Presently  the  bird  opened  its  wings, 
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and  at  once  I  could  see  by  the  markings  it  was  a 
Curlew ;  and  by  the  odd  way  it  hopped,  I  could  see 
one  leg  was  hopelessly  shattered  by  a  gunshot. 
The  discoloration  on  the  "face""  was  nothing  else 
but  mud  that  had  besmeared  it  as,  while  probing 
for  its  prey,  the  bill  was  thrust  still  deeper  into 
the  mud  by  the  poor  bird's  efforts  to  steady  itself. 
The  rapidity  with  which  wounded  limbs  heal  is 
remarkable ;  and  it  is  equally  astonishing  how 
fractures  and  damages  to  limbs,  that  would  entirely 
incapacitate  human  beings,  do  not  very  apparently 
inconvenience  the  bird,  otherwise  than  in  its  pursuit 
of  food.  Surely  pain  must  be  felt  in  so  highly 
organised  a  creature  ? 

DEARLY  LEARNT  WIT 

Birds  are  slow  to  change  old  habits  or  forsake  old 
haunts,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  readily  taught  to 
profit  by  accidents.  They  lack,  too,  the  faculty  of 
observation,  although  usually  very  wary  and  ready 
to  shun  apparent  dangers.  Starlings  are  seldom 
caught  napping,  and  after  a  few  repeated  onslaughts 
by  a  gunner  will  give  him  some  trouble  to  get  a 
tolerably  good  shot  at  them — in  the  open.  Extreme 
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exhaustion,  however,  makes  many  birds  stupidly 
tame — or  indifferent — when  their  natural  wariness 
becomes  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

In  October  1890  a  flock  of  Starlings  alighted,  tired 
and  weary,  in  the  rigging  of  a  lightship,  when  one  of 
the  hands  deftly  brought  down  one  by  a  shot  from  a 
pea-rifle.  The  birds  closed  up,  as  the  ranks  of  a 
regiment  might  do  at  the  falling  of  a  comrade. 
Thus,  one  after  the  other,  thirteen  were  rendered 
hors  de  combat,  the  survivors  having  meanwhile 
continuously  closed  up  as  one  and  another  dropped 
out.  Suddenly,  however,  those  remaining  became 
alarmed,  and  flew  away. 

The  Ringed  Plovers  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  placed  their  nests  on  the  north  beach,  have 
not  profited  by  the  very  untoward  circumstances  of 
latter  years;  and  to  this  day  the  remnant  of  the 
native  race  attempts  to  settle  here  in  the  spring. 

As  recently  as  the  spring  of  1902  two  pairs  of 
Lesser  Terns  (Sterna  minuta)  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
Breydon  mud  flats,  and  from  what  I  observed  of 
their  actions,  they  were  intent  upon  taking  up 
nesting  quarters  on  one  of  the  highest  flats,  near  the 
"  Ship  Drain,"  which  is  covered  to-day  only  by  the 
higher  spring  tides.  They  remained  there  well  into 
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June,  when  a  higher  tide  than  usual  washed  them 
entirely  off  the  flat.  I  saw  them  afterwards  seem- 
ingly disconsolately  feeding  and  hovering  in  the 
neighbourhood,  having,  apparently,  become  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  end  of  the  spring  house- 
keeping, and  that  they  had  made  a  mess  of  it ! 

My  attention  was  attracted  one  day  in  December 
1890  by  the  strange  rotary  flight  of  a  Rook :  in  a 
most  agitated  fashion  it  mounted  spirally  to  some 
distance.  I  covered  it  with  my  glasses,  and  saw 
presently  a  crab  fall  from  it  into  a  heap  of  furze 
below,  to  the  very  apparent  relief  of  the  bird,  which 
shook  itself  and  most  gladly  made  off  inland.  It 
had  undoubtedly  pounced  down  upon  the  stranded 
crab,  thinking  to  make  an  easy  meal  of  it,  but  had 
instead  tackled  a  very  lively  tartar  indeed.  The 
crustacean,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  had  grasped  the 
Rook  by  the  neck  in  one  of  its  pincer  claws. 

A  large  Gull  and  a  Heron  were  seen  engaged  in  a 
regular  combat  on  Breydon  mud  flats ;  the  latter,  who 
had  secured  an  eel  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half, 
bravely  warded  off  its  antagonist,  which  now  and 
then  plucked  tufts  of  feathers  out  of  it.  A  gunner 
drawing  up  unobserved,  settled  the  dispute  by  shoot- 
ing both  birds.  He  secured  the  eel  as  well.  The 
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Gull  had  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  insertion  of  a 
finger  in  its  crop,  made  by  a  stab  of  the  Heron's  bill. 


VERY  ODD  MEALS 

Tired  with  the  long,  dreary  flight  across  seas  from 
his  Norwegian  home,  a  Jackdaw  sought  shelter  and 
rest  on  board  a  lightship  in  the  October  of  1882. 
He  was  secured  by  one  of  the  crew,  and  having  had 
his  wing  clipped,  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
deck.  He  soon  became  a  most  amusing  member  of 
the  crew,  the  cook's  galley  being  his  favourite  resort. 
One  day,  while  the  men  were  at  prayers,  "  Jack " 
discovered  a  big  plum -duff  standing  outside  the 
cook-house  door  to  cool,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
picking  out  and  devouring  every  raisin  that  could  be 
seen  sticking  around  it.  The  men  apparently  enjoyed 
the  joke  as  much  as  the  bird  did  the  raisins. 

Odd  only,  perhaps,  from  its  disproportionate  size, 
a  full-grown  Grey  Plover  was  found  entire  in  the 
crop  of  a  Glaucous  Gull  shot  in  this  locality.  It  was 
perhaps  a  wounded  bird  picked  up  on  the  seashore, 
or  more  probably  a  bird  found  floating  dead  on  the 
sea.  Such  dead  migrants  often  make  a  welcome 
meal  to  passing  gulls. 
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Mention  is  made  in  the  Zoologist  of  a  Common  Gull 
shot  on  the  Yare,  from  whose  mouth  depended  five 
tallow  candles,  the  sixth  having  been  almost  entirely 
swallowed.  The  candles  were  of  that  sort  used  on 
board  the  fishing  luggers  some  years  ago — about  ten 
inches  in  length,  with  cotton  wicks.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  bird  had  snatched  up  the  candles 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
they  had  been  accidentally  dropped  overboard,  and 
there  discovered  by  the  hungry  creature. 

This  and  other  gulls  are  by  no  means  dainty  as  to 
their  diet,  being  indeed  omnivorous,  and  apparently 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  taste.  I  have  seen  the 
Common  Gull  in  big  squabbling  flocks  hanging 
around  the  sewer  gratings  at  Dublin,  pulling  out 
refuse  of  the  vilest  description,  fighting  indeed  for 
it.  Night-lights,  candle-ends,  drowned  mice,  rats, 
kittens,  and  a  hundred  other  forms  of  refuse  floating 
up  from  the  filthy  waterside  of  a  town,  are  all  alike 
acceptable  to  the  various  species  which  congregate  at 
the  entrance  of  Breydon. 

In  the  matter  of  eating,  few  birds  trouble  about 
the  odd  ingredients  making  their  meals  so  long  as  a 
sufficiency  is  forthcoming.  In  June  1891,  when  row- 
ing up  the  Bure,  I  was  struck  by  the  antics  of  a 
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couple  of  Starlings  that  were  busily  scrambling  and 
fluttering  up  and  down  some  boarded  pilings,  against 
which  wherries  moor  to  discharge  cargoes  of  marl, 
gravel,  and  flints.  By  carefully  getting  into  close 
proximity  to  the  industrious  birds,  I  could  see  that 
they  were  having  a  right  royal  time  amongst  the 
variously  sized  sea-slaters  (Ligia  oceanica)  that  were 
sunning  themselves  on  the  warm,  dry  timbers. 
Equally  fond  of  armadillos  (Armadillidium  vulgar e\ 
locally  known  as  "  sows,"  and  their  kindred,  it  used 
to  be  a  frequent  thing  to  see  the  Starling  grubbing 
about  at  the  foot  of  gravestones,  in  the  old  church- 
yard, pulling  the  grass  away,  indeed,  in  order  to  get 
at  them.  I  noticed  this  when  a  mere  lad,  as  I 
myself  always  found  these  spots  afforded  very 
comfortable  shelter  from  the  sun  and  weather  for 
snails  and  other  vermin  loved  of  my  birds. 

THE  HOUSE-MARTIN 

Of  late  years,  from  two  obvious  reasons,  that 
delightful  little  bird,  the  House-Martin,  has  become 
exceedingly  scarce  within  the  town  precincts.  Time 
was  when  its  constant  flitting  to  and  fro  was  one  of 
the  common  sights  in  our  hot,  dusty  streets,  its  merry 
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chatter  as  it  flew  overhead  in  fine  weather  or  kept 
low  in  rain-time,  its  white  rump  conspicuously  show- 
ing, calling  attention  to  its  passing.  Its  nests  were 
known  in  several  locations,  particularly  at  a  corner 
house,  now  demolished  and  replaced  by  a  restaurant 
adjoining  the  Catholic  Church ;  also  at  the  bank  in 
the  market-place,  and  under  the  eaves  of  a  tall  house 
on  Caister  Road — at  this  latter  place,  to  this  day, 
one  or  two  pairs  still  determinedly  nest.  And  there 
were  a  number  of  other  houses  to  be  found  dotted 
with  an  odd  nest  or  two.  In  the  early  mornings,  in 
my  boyish  days,  I  used  to  watch  the  House-Martins  at 
the  mud  puddles  in  the  middle  of  the  Caister  Road, 
pecking  at  the  softened  soil,  and  kneading  and 
preparing  the  material  for  their  nests. 

But  bad  times  came  along.  The  Sparrows,  in- 
creasing beyond  reasonable  bounds,  became  more 
impudent — if  it  were  possible — in  like  proportion, 
and  among  other  appropriation  usurped  many  a 
little  Martin's  nest,  waiting  usually  until  the  domicile 
was  well  towards  completion,  and  then  driving  out 
the  builders.  Immediately  the  thieves  set  about 
dragging  in  what,  to  them,  seemed  the  necessary 
furniture — hay,  bits  of  straw,  extra  feathers,  and  the 
like.  An  eviction  is  usually  published  by  a  slovenly 
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out-hanging  of  fluttering,  pendent  rubbish.  How 
the  new  and  unexpected  tenants  find  room  as  the 
young  Sparrows  grow  is  a  mystery.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  unprepared-for  weight  occasionally  brings 
down  the  whole  structure,  and  the  Sparrows1  house- 
keeping comes  to  an  abrupt  termination.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  Sparrow  that  has  nested 
in  a  stolen  home,  for  it  has  a  stumpy  tail,  due, 
of  course,  to  abrasion  against  the  hard  cabin 
walls. 

The  innovation,  too,  of  watering  the  town  roads 
with  salt  water  has  added  a  new  menace  in  the 
shape  of  spoiling  the  Martins'  mortar.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mud  is  salt,  which  must  be  noticed  by 
the  sense  of  taste,  although  it  has  not  deterred  the 
Martins  from  trying  it.  Again,  it  is  very  susceptible 
to  changes  in  the  temperature,  and  while  it  may 
remain  hard  and  compact  during  hot  dry  weather, 
its  consistency  and  strength  are  so  much  impaired 
by  a  continuation  of  moisture,  that  it  becomes  easily 
detached  from  the  supporting  wall.  And  down 
comes  "babies  and  cradle  and  all." 

Consequently  there  has  seemed  a  very  apparent 
rush  to  the  country — at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  me ; 
and  I  have  wandered  some  miles  around  looking  for 
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nests — and  not  in  vain.  Martins  are  fortunately 
still  fairly  common  in  the  villages.  In  taking  a 
ramble  in  1890  to  Mautby,  I  came  across  a  couple 
of  cottages,  in  the  gardens  of  which  the  Martins 
flitted  about  like  so  many  bees  around  a  hive. 
Under  the  eaves  of  one  house  no  less  than  twelve 
nests  were  attached,  and  the  other  had  a  similar 
number.  A  certain  corner  of  the  first  house  had 
been  chosen,  and  the  nests  were  literally  built  in 
flats !  Three  nests  were  erected  under  the  eaves  at 
one  end,  and  in  the  angles  below  them  two  others 
were  affixed.  The  place  around  was  sunny  and 
sheltered,  and  just  the  locality  for  harbouring  insect 
life.  The  Martins  seemed  to  know  and  appreciate 
this,  as  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages,  who 
were  justly  proud  of  the  colony  of  birds,  and 
righteously  protected  them. 

At  one  time  I  took  in  hand  to  count  the  number 
of  nests  in  Yarmouth  —  in  the  heyday  of  their 
abundance — and  among  other  facts  I  ascertained 
that,  although  the  birds  apparently  choose  sites 
facing  east  and  north,  opposite  points  of  the 
compass  exhibited  almost  an  equal  number  of 
nests. 
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VERY  HUNGRY  BIRDS 

The  winter  of  1890-1  set  in  early,  most  severe 
weather  obtaining  as  early  as  26th  November,  when 
a  heavy  snowstorm  ushered  in  a  considerable  spell  of  it. 
Snow-Buntings  abounded  on  the  Denes  ;  Redwings  on 
the  28th  were  busily  hunting  for  berries  on  the  snow- 
covered  hawthorns;  the  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes, 
hard  up  for  provender,  visited  backyards  in  the  town 
itself ;  Sparrows  burrowed  into  the  stacks ;  Starlings 
gleaned  by  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  the  same 
date  I  saw  numerous  Sanderlings  on  the  beach — 
birds  that  only  visit  us  in  any  numbers  in  severe 
weather.  A  great  many  ducks  were  in  the  roadstead. 
Larks,  busy  amongst  the  cabbages  in  town  gardens, 
were  reducing  the  leaves  to  a  bare  skeleton  work  of 
ribs.  I  saw  a  Hooded  Crow  chasing  a  Dunlin  on 
Breydon — losing  them  both  in  the  distance.  Another 
was  seen  to  single  out  a  Dunlin  from  a  flock,  chase  it 
down,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  had  dismembered 
and  eaten  it.  Gulls  were  seen  to  hunt  down  wounded 
Dunlins.  It  is  notorious  that  when  the  Hooded 
Crow  is  hungry  enough  to  follow  the  sportsman,  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  dead  birds,  but  invariably 
pursues  the  wounded. 
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A  WILY  BIRD-CATCHER 

The  following  entry  is  copied  verbatim  from  an 
entry  dated  27th  December  1890  :— 

"A  wild  day.  This  morning  was  exceedingly 
wintry  :  wind  east-north-east.  The  waste  land  now 
being  converted  into  a  new  recreation  ground  (now 
building  on),  and  which  has  been  well  sprinkled 
with  town  refuse,  was  swarmed  by  some  500  Black- 
headed  Gulls.  They  were  not  only  sharp-set,  but 
had  found  something  in  the  shape  of  putrid  herrings 
that  might  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  snow  in  a 
very  tempting  fashion.  No  sooner  were  they  dis- 
turbed and  driven  away  from  one  spot  than  they 
settled  on  another.  A  number  of  Starlings,  sharing 
the  spoil  with  the  Gulls,  were  constantly  harassed 
by  small  boys  with  stones  and  steelfalls,  and  older 
boys  with  guns." 

Not  far  off  here,  under  the  lee  of  the  mill,  a  wily 
bird-catcher,  nicknamed  "Duchess"  Cubitt,  had 
spread  a  pair  of  clap-nets,  made  of  herring-lint,  each 
twelve  yards  in  length  by  four  in  width.  The 
ground  had  been  brushed  clear  of  snow  and  baited 
with  herring  refuse.  His  quest  was  gulls.  He 
captured  more  than  a  hundred  poor  things,  all  of 
which,  save  fifteen  that  I  procured  from  him  alive, 
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were  killed  for  the  paltry  fourpence  each  he  got 
for  them  from  a  skin-dealer,  who  sent  them  away  for 
millinery  work. 

The  continuance  of  severe  weather  so  hungered 
and  tamed  the  poor  creatures  that  they  swarmed 
the  river  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  picking  up  food 
thrown  into  the  water.  They  even  flew  up  and 
down  the  Marine  Parade,  snatching  up  broken 
biscuits  flung  out  to  them  by  interested  spectators. 

Of  course,  many  fell  victims  to  the  "sporting" 
tactics  of  cruel  boys.  On  the  29th  some  were  being 
trapped  in  steelfalls.  A  wash  tub,  and  even  a  fish- 
trunk,  were  seen  in  use — standing  on  edge,  supported 
by  a  stick  which  could  be  pulled  away  by  a  long 
string.  Many  were  taken  by  these  rough  downfall 
contrivances.  Some  were  even  taken  on  the  South 
Denes  by  lifting  in  a  similar  fashion  the  nets  spread 
there.  On  17th  February  1902  one  man  captured 
forty -six  Black-headed  Gulls  and  two  Common 
Gulls. 

This  same  man,  Cubitt  by  name,  is  a  remarkably 
keen-witted  fellow  in  the  detecting  of  rare  Incessores, 
and  in  their  capture  very  "  fortunate."  His  largest 
catch  of  Common  Linnets  in  one  day  was  207  males, 
and  almost  an  equal  number  of  females :  the  latter 
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he  released  as  useless.  In  the  "Lapland  year" 
(1892)  he  secured  in  all  no  less  than  five  dozen 
Lapland  Buntings  (Cakarius  lapponicus).  Of  Larks 
he  captured  nearly  100  dozen  one  year,  and  as  many 
as  40  dozen  in  one  week.  A  Common  Snipe,  passing 
over  his  nets  in  company  with  several  Starlings,  was 
"  pulled  at "  and  secured. 

One  other  interesting  fellow  is  "  Wire  "  Quinton,  a 
gaunt  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  a  man,  who,  amongst 
other  occupations,  tacks  on  that  of  bird-catching. 
During  the  rush  of  Bramblings  in  1895  he  captured 
thirty  at  one  pull  of  the  net.  During  an  invasion 
of  Siskins  in  December  1901  he  observed  a  number 
of  these  birds  on  an  old  lettuce-bed.  Borrowing  a 
decoy  bird,  he  laid  his  nets  early  next  morning,  and 
by  breakfast-time  had  netted  90,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  no  less  than  140.  That  rare  or  interesting 
bird  which  catches  Quinton's  eye  almost  surely, 
sooner  or  later,  is  inveigled  into  his  nets — be  it 
Blackcap,  Flycatcher,  Shore-Lark,  or  Serin  Finch. 

WATCHING  WILD  DUCKS 

This  title  may  be  slightly  misleading,  for  the 
remarks  that  follow  deal  simply  with  the  local 
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habits  of  a  certain  few  species.  It  would  be  difficult 
enough  to  attempt  anything  dealing  with  the  general 
habits  of  these  Palmipedes,  for  whole  volumes  have 
been  devoted  to  describing  the  life-history  of  our 
British  ducks. 

To  my  mind  the  most  interesting  of  the  local 
ducks  is  the  Common  Scoter,  whose  presence  here 
off-shore  corresponds  only  with  the  advent  and 
continuation  of  the  severest  weather. 

The  Wigeon  is  without  doubt  the  most  abundant 
local  species ;  dropping  in  in  varying  numbers  every 
March,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  numerous. 
Flocks  of  from  500  to  1000  are  not  uncommon 
occasionally  on  Breydon,  where  the  "  widgeon  grass  " 
(Zostera  marina),  which  flourishes  on  the  mud  flats, 
affords  an  excellent  supply  of  food.  The  birds  most 
industriously  drag  it  out  of  the  muds,  for  the  sake 
of  the  white  succulent  stalks,  which  are  nibbled  off 
and  devoured ;  the  slender  leaves,  left  to  float  upon 
the  surface,  drift  down  on  the  ebb  in  great  green 
patches.  The  Wigeon  may  be  seen  in  the  daytime 
napping,  and  preening  their  feathers,  occasionally 
varying  these  exercises  by  that  of  feeding ;  and  they 
may  be  heard  babbling  in  the  dark,  still  busily 
pulling  up  the  grass  for  their  evening  meal,  an 
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incessant  cry  of  "  Sme-u,  Sme-u ! "  testifying  to  the 
satisfaction  a  goodly  supply  of  provender  affords 
them.  The  local  gunners  in  the  old  days  welcomed 
these  merry  gatherings  of  "Smee,"  as  they  named 
them  from  their  cry.  To-day  they  congregate  in 
peace. 

On  20th  April  1900,  at  very  low  water,  when 
the  windings  of  the  "Ship  Drain"  were  mostly 
hidden  by  the  edges  of  the  flats,  I  twice  unexpectedly 
sailed  through  a  large  flock,  mostly  males.  They 
rose  as  I  dashed  round  a  bend  into  their  midst,  and 
again  as  I  doubled  another,  beyond  which  they  had 
settled  very  shortly  after  my  first  intrusion.  On 
16th  March  1889  I  estimated  the  number  of  Wigeon 
on  Breydon  at  something  like  5000  birds. 

The  Teal  is  becoming  yearly  scarcer.  Golden-eyes 
(Clangula  glaucwn)  are  common  in  "  hard  "  weather ; 
and  with  the  Tufted  Duck  (Fuligula  cristata)  and 
the  Scaup  (F.  marild)  are  known  as  "  hard- weather 
fowl."  The  Pochard,  nicknamed  the  "  Poker,"  is  far 
less  abundant  than  formerly  on  Breydon,  although 
in  protracted  winters  I  have  known  "crowds"  to 
be  seen  in  the  open  places  on  the  frozen  Broads. 
In  the  severe  weather  of  December  1890  some 
Pochards  brought  to  Durrant's  stall  were  so  hard- 
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frozen,  although  freshly  killed,  that  I  balanced  one 
on  my  hand  on  the  tip  of  its  bill,  the  tail  and  feet 
remaining  straight  up  and  immovable.  An  old 
gunner  described  the  ducks — "  the  old  hard- weathers  " 
— as  flocking  around  the  neighbourhood  by  "  waggon- 
loads." 

To  hear  the  worn-out  gunners  discourse  upon  the 
weather  and  the  wildfowl  of  the  old  days,  one  might 
suppose  that  of  late  winters  have  deteriorated  in  the 
matter  of  frost  and  snow,  instead  of  occasional  winters 
being  severe  as  ever,  with  others  open  and  mild 
between.  It  is  natural  they  should,  with  that 
privilege  allowed  to  increasing  age,  go  on  from 
imagining  to  believing  that  the  old  was  altogether 
so  different  from  the  new.  Still,  wild  ducks  in 
ordinary  seasons  are  scarcer;  and  there  may  be 
even  something  in  the  statement  that  since  the 
decoys  fell  into  disuse,  wildfowl  have  fallen  off  in 
numbers  —  the  feeding,  the  privacy,  and  other 
circumstances  having  also  become  matters  of  the 
past. 

"  In  the  old  days,"  said  a  gunner  to  me,  "  the  ice 
formed  on  Breydon  four  or  five  inches  thick  in  as 
many  days."  This  was  when  even  at  low  water  the 
majority  of  the  flats  still  remained  submerged — 
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and  by  keeping  a  wake  open  near  his  houseboat, 
he  used  to  have  the  fowl  "  drop  in,  right  past  the 
punt  gun."  He  and  others,  although  prices  were 
low,  used  to  earn  £2  and  £4<  a  week  in  hard 
weather. 

We  get  more  wild  ducks  in  Norfolk  waters  when 
the  Baltic  becomes  frozen  over ;  when  it  is  other- 
wise, shipmasters  tell  us,  parts  of  that  sea  are 
"  black  with  birds." 

On  being  asked  what  was  the  greatest  shot  he 
ever  made,  an  ancient  Breydoner  drily  remarked 
that  he  once  "  laid "  at  quite  a  thousand  "  Smee  " 
and  other  ducks,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  when — 
the  gun  missed  fire  ! 

In  the  'fifties  there  followed  the  profession  of  wild- 
fowler  a  man  who  was,  in  his  day,  a  mighty  hunter. 
He  was  also  a  deep  drinker,  and  not  infrequently, 
after  becoming  stupidly  intoxicated,  would  tumble 
into  his  punt,  mechanically  paddle  upstream,  and 
after  making  fast  his  craft  to  an  oar  stuck  in  the 
mud,  fall  asleep,  to  wake  up  sober  in  the  morning. 
On  one  occasion  he  awoke  to  find  himself  smothered 
with  snow,  with  ice  formed  around  him,  save  in  a 
"wake"  in  the  "drain"  a  bit  ahead  of  him.  As 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  into  wakefulness  he  heard  the 
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babble  of  wild  ducks  that  had  gathered  around 
him,  unconscious  of  an  enemy  being  so  near.  This 
sight  effectually  sobered  him,  and  cautiously  firing 
into  them,  he  made  a  good  bag.  Profiting  by  his 
environment,  and  the  eagerness  of  parties  of  birds 
to  use  the  open  water,  he  kept  the  game  going, 
and  at  length  found  upon  the  ice  on  either  side  of 
him  two  small  heaps  of  slain.  This  old  man  was 
subsequently  drowned  on  Breydon  after  a  drunken 
spree. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  rare  circumstance  to  see 
a  duck  of  any  species,  unless  slightly  wounded,  on 
the  beach.  I  have  seen,  however,  pretty  plain 
evidence  that  some  of  the  diving  ducks  do  take  a 
quiet  sit  down  on  the  beach  at  night ;  but  they  are 
so  exceedingly  wary  that  one  can  never  actually 
find  them  there,  the  slightest  footfall  being  enough 
to  startle  them ;  and  only  a  few  footprints,  or  some 
droppings  here  and  there,  remain  to  mark  the  spot. 

Strong  northerly  winds  are  responsible  for  the 
rather  rare  appearance  of  the  Eider  (Somateria 
mollissima),  and  it  is  a  fortunate  one  indeed  that 
ever  returns,  for  its  tameness  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  merest  urchin  who  can  throw  a  stone  with 
the  slightest  skill.  On  December  1883  one  was 
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killed  in  this  manner  on  Breydon  by  some  mis- 
chievous boys,  and  another  in  the  wash  of  the  sea 
off  Hemsby  in  November  1897.  The  Shoveler  is 
undoubtedly  becoming  more  abundant.  As  many 
as  sixty-five  were  observed  in  a  flock  on  Breydon 
on  5th  March  1890. 

A  few  pairs  of  Sheld-ducks  still  nest  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Norfolk,  and  small  casual  flocks  visit 
Breydon.  The  greatest  quantity  I  ever  saw  was 
during  a  thick  rime  frost  in  1879,  when  an  unusual 
number  passed  along  the  beach  southwards,  almost 
within  arm's  length.  There  really  seemed  to  be 
hundreds !  A  flock  of  seventeen  were  seen  on 
Breydon  in  January  1897,  the  greater  portion  being 
killed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  The 
Sheld-duck  has  much  of  the  Goose  in  its  habits,  and 
keeps  a  great  deal  out  of  the  water,  patrolling  all 
over  the  flats,  gleaning  small  mollusca  and  the 
young  of  the  common  winkle. 

THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON 

This,  the  noblest  of  our  British  Falconidae,  although 
always   comparatively  rare  in   this   neighbourhood, 
is    now   one   of  our  rarest  autumnal  visitors.      A 
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chance  one  occasionally  drops  in  and  makes  his 
presence  felt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  com- 
plaints are  heard  from  one  and  another  marshman 
that  his  ducks  have  suffered,  or  some  pigeon  fancier 
has  a  complaint  to  make.  All  its  movements  are 
characterised  by  a  courage  and  dash  that  at  least 
command  the  notice  if  not  the  admiration  of  those 
who  meet  with  it.  The  Broadmen  term  it  "the 
game  hawk";  and  some  could  tell  of  its  boldness 
in  chasing  its  quarry  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
angry  owners.  Lubbock1  mentions  the  fact  of  a 
Peregrine  striking  at  Coots  disturbed  by  an 
approaching  boat,  killing  two  within  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  startled  rower. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  some  sportsmen,  unarmed 
at  that  moment,  were  gossiping  on  the  Bure  walls 
near  the  Market  Gardens  (now  built  upon),  they 
observed  some  ducks  passing  over  seawards  from 
Breydon.  Suddenly  out  from  a  tree  dashed  a 
Peregrine,  and  singling  out  a  Wigeon,  it  struck  the 
bird,  which  fell  just  over  the  hedge.  Through 
the  hedge  one  of  the  men  scrambled,  and  ap- 
propriated the  fowl  ere  the  disappointed  Falcon 
could  claim  it  for  his  own. 

1  Observations  on  the  Fauna  of  Norfolk, 


ii 
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On  one  occasion  an  old  and  noted  punt  gunner 
known  as  "  Silky "  Watson  was  sculling  up  in  a 
"  wake  "  in  the  ice,  with  intent  to  try  a  shot  at  a 
parcel  of  ducks  asleep  on  the  top  of  the  ice  on 
the  edge  of  a  flat.  The  gunner  was,  however,  to 
be  baffled,  for  at  a  most  ticklish  moment  a  Peregrine 
made  a  dash  at  the  fowl.  With  precipitate  haste 
they  dived  into  the  drain,  rising  at  some  distance 
ahead,  and  so  escaping.  My  informant  would  have 
repeated  the  "broad  Norfolk"  made  use  of  by  the 
disappointed  Watson,  but  well  knowing  what  a 
vocabulary  the  old  school  of  Breydoners  had  at 
their  command,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  I 
preferred  to  imagine  it  instead. 

Some  years  ago,  during  an  exceptionally  hard 
winter,  Breydon  was  pretty  well  covered  with  ice, 
except  where  here  and  there  a  "creek"  kept  open 
a  wake.  In  one  of  these  openings  several  gunners 
were  on  the  lookout  for  a  shot  at  the  fowl,  which 
in  numbers  flew  around  overhead,  anxious  to  feel 
the  water  beneath  them.  Presently  a  Peregrine 
loomed  up  and  drove  the  fowl  hither  and  thither. 
Suddenly  from  a  great  height  he  was  seen  to 
descend,  and  in  a  moment  struck  a  fowl  with  such 
force  that  it  was  killed  outright,  falling  from  under 
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him.  To  the  surprise  of  the  interested  gunners, 
the  stricken  duck  fell  with  a  thud  upon  the  bottom 
boards  of  one  of  the  punts.  An  exceptional  circum- 
stance this  indeed,  where  a  gunner  has  his  game 
so  neatly  killed  and  retrieved  without  any  effort 
on  his  part. 

BIRDS  ON  A  GAME  STALL 

The  late  W.  Dun-ant's  game  stall  in  Yarmouth 
Market  has  for  years  been  a  resort  of  wildfowlers, 
sportsmen,  and  men  not  wishing  to  be  recognised  or 
known  as  either,  but  whose  tastes  brought  them  into 
contact  with  various  creatures,  the  snaring  or  shoot- 
ing of  which  provides  sport  without  much  fear  of 
trouble  at  the  hands  of  the  rural  policemen.  The 
stall  has  for  many  years  been  a  most  reliable  gauge 
of  the  numbers  and  species  of  birds  frequenting 
the  locality  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  had 
been  my  practice  to  watch  this  "  institution "  care- 
fully, for  there  was  usually  something  interesting  to 
be  seen,  rarely  a  "  good  "  bird  to  be  discovered,  and 
frequently  a  great  display  of  victims  during  the 
prevalence  of  severe  or  stormy  weather.  Swans, 
wild  geese,  ducks,  shore-birds,  land-birds  were  all 
mixed  up  together  in  riotous  confusion,  and  at  times 
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the  boards  literally  creaked  under  #toeir  -weight.     A 
few   lists    made    at    sundry   tknesr,  may*  .pvoy$    $f 


interest. 


8th  December  1890 


Tufted  Ducks several 

Dabchicks 3 

Golden-eye  Ducks  ......  5 

Bewick's  Swans  (mature)         ....  z 

,,  ,,      (immature)     ....  i 

Short-horned  Owls          .         .         .         «•'.'".*  -*        z 
Red-throated  Diver          t        •  ,      •         •         •  * 

Duck  and  Mallard several 

White-fronted  Goose       ,         „•        .    ;    .     ,   .  I 

Water  Hens  and  Coots    .         .         .         *          several 
Snipe      .         .         .         .         .         .         »-         several 

Pochard  and  Wigeon       ....  several 

Kestrel i 

Goosander i 

Curlews  .         .         .         .         .         .»       V          z 

Water  Rails 12 

Barn  Owls      .         .         .         *   . ,   t         * .      *,          3 
Numerous  small  birds,  Thrushes,  etc. 


29th  November  1890 


140  Dunlins. 
47  Duck  and  Mallard, 
no  Full  Snipe. 
9  Knots. 

2  Swans  (Bewick). 
14  Plovers  (various). 
ii  Woodcocks. 


14  Jack  Snipe. 
3  Curlews. 

39  Larks. 

52  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds, 
etc.,  also  Golden  -  eyes,  a 
Pintail,  a  Bittern,  and  a 
Godwit. 
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'  During  &-few  days1  severe  frost  in  the  first  half 
of  December  1899,  Durrant  had  something  like 
650  Common  Snipe  on  his  stall.  On  the  16th 
the  figures  of  birds,  as  culled  from  his  note- 
book, are  sufficiently  interesting  to  subjoin;  and 
these,  with  those  previously  mentioned,  may  be  taken 
as  fair  samples  of  many  displays  exhibited  there 
during  the  number  of  years  business  was  carried  on 
by  him. 

16th  December  1899 


336  Dunlins. 
20  Coots. 

6  Dabchicks. 
ii  Water  Rails. 

3  Golden  Plovers. 

i  Heron. 
30  Larks. 
310  Snipe. 
10  Moorhens. 
16  Lapwings. 


i  Goosander. 
80  Blackbirds. 

i  Curlew. 

3  a  Duck  and  Mallard. 
90  Half   fowl     (being    about 
equally  divided  between 
Tufted   Ducks,   Wigeon, 
and  Pochards). 
3  Teal. 
3  Golden-eyes. 


RAIN-BEATEN  SWIFTS 

On  the  afternoon  of  19th  July  1891  I  witnessed  a 
huge  procession  of  Swifts — by  far  the  largest  flock  of 
this  species  I  ever  saw.  They  were  flying  from 
north-east  to  south-west  against  a  deluge  of  rain 
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(with  thunder)  working  in  an  opposite  direction : 
the  sky  being  lighted  up  below  the  storm-cloud; 
for  this  brighter  spot  they  were  evidently  heading. 
They  appeared  lumps  of  bedraggled  feathers,  and 
scarcely  able  to  ply  their  wings.  At  the  rate  of 
60  or  70  per  minute,  I  computed  some  2000  birds 
must  have  passed  in  half  an  hour. 

A  very  similar  incident  occurred  on  Ormesby 
Broad  the  August  previous,  when  I  and  a  friend 
were  fishing.  A  terrific  thunderstorm,  and  probably 
the  heaviest  downpour  of  rain  I  was  ever  caught  in, 
had,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  its  midst  a  confused 
cloud  of  Swifts,  Swallows,  and  Martins ;  these  were 
struggling  towards  the  horizon,  where  there  was  an 
apparent  break  in  the  leaden  skies.  Whether  they 
ever  reached  it  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  probable 
that  in  such  unexpected  storms  many  of  these 
delicate  birds  perish.  Their  soaked  plumage  at 
anyrate  reduces  them  to  sore  straits. 

On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  gunner  bring  down  a 
Swift.  Opening  its  mouth,  I  saw  in  its  gullet  a  mass 
— quite  a  teaspoonful — of  a  species  of  small  dipterous 
insect.  The  favourite  item  in  its  bill  of  fare  is  the 
St.  Mark's  Fly  (Bibio  marci). 

On  13th  May  the  arrival  of  the   first  Swifts  is 
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looked  for,  and  the  last  of  them  in  about  the  third  or 
last  week  in  August.  The  last  of  1903  was  observed 
on  5th  September.  The  latest  record  I  have  of  one 
seen  was  on  25th  September  1892.  In  August  1881 
a  spell  of  cold  rains  decimated  the  ranks  of  the 
Swifts,  which  dropped  into  the  streets,  or  flew, 
bedraggled  and  dying,  into  most  unusual  places. 
The  wet  cold  summer  of  1903  killed  off  the  first 
brood,  in  most  cases  the  chicks  in  the  eggs  perishing. 
In  one  local  resort  the  owner  of  the  house  informed 
me  that  the  old  birds  turned  out  the  eggs,  which  he 
found  broken,  with  the  unhatched  young,  on  his 
doorstep. 

UNSOCIABLE  BIRDS 

Some  birds  are  exceedingly  sociable  in  their  habits, 
and  delight,  under  various  circumstances,  not  only  to 
congregate  in  flocks  of  their  own  species,  but  to  join 
in  with  those  of  others — the  Starling  and  the  Knot 
are  particular  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
birds  do  not  court  the  society  of  their  fellows,  much 
less  that  of  other  species.  They  may  not  necessarily 
be  rare,  they  are  solitary  rather,  and  unsociable. 
The  Purple  Sandpiper  (Trmga  striata)  is  an  example. 
Its  appearance  is  usually  looked  for  in  October,  upon 
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the  beach  (very  seldom  indeed  is  it  seen  on  Breydon), 
and  then  only  odd  birds  are  found,  industriously 
running  along  by  the  sea-margin,  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  company  of  any  other  avine  rambler.  It  is  a 
rare  circumstance  on  our  beach  to  find  two  together. 
The  Green  Sandpiper  (Totanus  ochropus)  and  the 
Phalaropes  are  also  usually  met  with  singly. 

STALKING  A  SPOONBILL 

The  Spoonbill  (Platalea  leucorodia)  almost  in- 
variably visits  us  in  spring-time,  seldom  in  winter. 
And  whereas,  prior  to  the  innovation  of  the  Pro- 
tection Acts,  its  appearance  on  Breydon  meant  an 
immediate  opening  of  hostilities,  to-day,  thanks  to 
the  presence  of  a  watcher,  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mud  flats  its  safety  is 
almost  guaranteed.  Unfortunately,  odd  birds  will 
occasionally  straggle  to  the  marshes,  and  there, 
once  marked  down,  a  persistent  visitation  is  almost 
certain  to  end  in  disaster.  Such  an  ending  overtook 
a  Spoonbill  on  Burgh  Marshes  as  recently  as  the 
spring  of  1902.  In  the  Pagets1  x  "  List,"  the  Spoonbill 

1  Sketch  ef  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Yarmouth,  by  C.  J.  and  J. 
Paget,  1834. 
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is  thus  remarked  upon :  "  A  flock  in  the  marshes  in 
1774,  several  killed  in  1808,  and  two  or  three  are 
generally  shot  every  spring,  on  Breydon." 

The  stalking  of  wildfowl  was  never  greatly  in 
vogue — at  least  in  recent  years.  In  the  early  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  an  occasional  Goose  was 
approached  by  stalking  it  behind  a  borrowed  horse 
or  ass  upon  the  "allotments,11  but  only  in  an 
extempore  and  casual  sort  of  way. 

On  16th  September  1890  a  Spoonbill  visited 
Breydon.  On  the  19th  it  was  killed  on  the  marshes 
by  a  gunner  who,  securing  a  horse  by  means  of  a 
halter,  attempted,  and  with  success,  the  old  ruse  of 
walking  round  in  gradually  lessening  circles,  hidden 
behind  the  animal.  Before  the  bird  had  taken  the 
alarm,  he  managed  to  get  within  easy  distance,  killing 
it  at  the  first  shot. 

SIBERIAN  PECTORAL  SANDPIPER 

On  the  afternoon  of  21st  August  1892  I  took  a 
stroll  along  the  North  Breydon  walls.  When  near 
the  Triangle  Pond,  about  half  a  mile  up  the  estuary, 
I  espied  a  very  nimble,  pert  sort  of  a  wader  erratically 
hunting  along  the  margin.  At  a  glance  I  was 
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satisfied  it  was  a  stranger,  and  my  glasses  made  it 
out  to  be  an  unusual  Sandpiper.  I  laid  flat  on 
the  grass  and  could  distinctly  see  its  quest 
was  the  fresh -water  shrimp,  which  swarmed  in 
great  numbers  all  round  the  shallow  edge  of  the 
pond.  While  trying  to  make  out  the  identity  of  the 
bird,  I  was  twice  disturbed  by  a  pony  stallion  that 
had  been  turned  out  on  the  marsh,  its  persistent 
capering  and  prancing  around  me  making  it  necessary 
for  me,  to  save  myself  probably  from  a  kick,  to  chase 
the  brute  away.  This  performance  naturally  put 
the  bird  to  flight ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  flew  out 
over  Breydon,  in  a  half-mile  circle,  and  actually 
came  back  and  settled  in  the  same  spot  again.  I 
had  a  capital  view  of  it,  and  on  reference  to  Saunders' 
Manual^  decided  it  to  be  a  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  The 
bird,  unfortunately,  being  shot  shortly  after,  con- 
firmed my  finding,  for  it  was  identified  as  Tringa 
acuminata,  the  Siberian  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

IRREGULAR  MIGRANTS 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  there  are  certain 
species  of  birds  visiting  this  locality  year  by  year, 
in  greater  or  lesser  numbers.  We  look  for  their 
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appearance  as  regularly  as  the  season  comes  round. 
These  include  flocks  of  Larks,  Rooks,  Hooded 
Crows,  Siskins,  Gold-crested  Wrens,  Woodcocks,  and 
some  others.  Other  species  are  erratic  in  their  visits, 
years  intervening  sometimes  between  a  noticeable 
immigration  and  a  reoccurrence  of  the  species ;  they 
then  probably  surprise  us  by  their  numbers.  The 
summer  "  invasion "  of  the  Pallas's  Sand-Grouse  in 
1863  and  the  spring  irruption  of  1888  are  cases  in 
point.  The  Lapland  Bunting  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  rare  visitant  to  Norfolk ;  so  much  so,  that 
Stevenson's  remarks  upon  it l  are  worth  repetition : 
"On  the  26th  of  January  1855,  during  extremely 
severe  weather,  a  specimen  of  this  very  rare  Bunting 
was  taken  alive  at  Postwick,  near  Norwich.  This 
bird,  probably  the  first  ever  known  to  have  occurred 
in  this  county,  was  brought  to  me  soon  after  its 
capture,  and  proved  to  be  a  young  male  in  winter 
plumage.1'  Some  remarks  upon  its  characteristics  in 
confinement  follow,  and  Stevenson  continues  :  "  The 
only  other  Norfolk  specimen  of  this  Bunting  I  have 
either  seen  or  heard  of,  was  shown  me  on  the  14th  of 
April  1862." 

In   October  and   November  1892  a   considerable 

1  Stevenson's  Birds  of  Norfolk,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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number  were  seen,  trapped,  and  shot,  more  than 
fifty  being  secured  by  net  and  gun.  It  happened 
that  a  bird-catcher  who  was  "  set "  for  Snow-Buntings 
secured  an  example,  and  being  curious  at  the 
peculiarity  of  its  markings,  made  inquiries,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  identified.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  Lapland  Bunting  was  quite  a  boon  companion 
of  the  commoner  species,  consorting  with  it  in  some 
numbers,  and  the  rare  birds,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
badly  marked  females  or  young,  had  met  with  scant 
notice.  One  wily  bird-catcher  after  this  identifica- 
tion made  it  a  practice  to  seek  for  the  species,  and 
having  distinguished  a  difference  in  its  call-note,  took 
particular  pains  to  ensnare  every  bird  possible,  until 
it  became  accounted  absolutely  common,  and  its 
marketable  value  came  down  to  between  one  shilling 
and  two  shillings  apiece. 

A  similar  history  attaches  to  the  Shore-Lark,  which, 
prior  to  1876,  was  considered  a  great  variety.  An 
educated  sportsman  shooting  into  a  flock  of  Snow- 
Buntings,  with  which  the  species  consorts  from 
choice,  discovered,  and  afterwards  confirmed  his  con- 
victions, that  it  was  almost  a  yearly  visitant,  some- 
times arriving  in  considerable  numbers,  as  in  October 
1880,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1882,  when  sixty, 
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mostly  males,  were  obtained.  Stevenson  says,  "  The 
first  recorded  specimen  of  the  Shore-Lark  in  Norfolk, 
and  probably  the  first  ever  recognised  in  England, 
is  the  one  (thus)  referred  to"  (quoting  Yarrell). 
This  specimen  was  obtained  at  Sherringham  in 
March  1830.  Several  were  obtained  before  the 
publication  of  The  Birds  of  Norfolk-,  these 
Stevenson  takes  pains  to  enumerate  and  attach 
dates,  considering  the  occurrences  sufficiently  rare 
to  warrant  this. 

An  arrival  of  Mealy  Redpolls  in  November  1893 
was  a  marked  feature  of  that  year,  when  scores  were 
netted.  The  Brambling  occurred  in  large  flocks  in 
the  winter  of  1885,  and  again  in  that  of  1894-95, 
when  many  dozens  were  trapped.  A  bird-catcher, 
who  discovered  the  bird's  partiality  for  certain 
districts,  cleared  the  ground  of  snow,  and  daily 
baited  it  with  various  seeds.  So  many  poor  little 
things  were  taken  that  they  were  sold  alive  at  a 
penny  and  twopence  apiece  in  the  open  market. 
Unusual  quantities  of  Siskins  arrived  in  the  winter 
of  1900.  A  bird-catcher,  observing  a  number  fre- 
quenting an  old  lettuce-bed,  borrowed  a  tame 
Siskin  for  a  decoy  bird,  and  laid  his  nets  early  in 
the  morning.  By  breakfast  time  he  had  netted  90, 
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and  by  eleven  o'clock  he  had  secured  140,  which  he 
assures  me  he  sold  at  one  shilling  each  male,  and 
twopence  each  female. 

FLIGHTS  OF   WOOD-PIGEONS 

A  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Wood 
Pigeon  (Columba  palumbus)  has  taken  place  in 
Norfolk,  attributable,  Stevenson  says,  "in  a  great 
degree  to  the  extension  of  our  fir  plantations,  added 
to  their  immunity  at  the  present  time  from  the 
attacks  of  their  natural  enemies,  crows,  magpies, 
and  hawks,  now  almost  exterminated  as  residents 
amongst  us,  through  the  strict  preservation  of  game." 
Numbers  build  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  coo 
of  the  Ringdove  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  sound 
to  be  heard  in  the  wooded  surroundings  of  the 
Broadlands,  and  the  noisy  flip-flap  of  its  wings  is 
frequently  heard  as  one  moves  along  by  the  country 
roadside.  At  all  periods  of  the  year,  even  when  the 
close  season  has  made  the  market  bare  of  wildfowl, 
Wood-Pigeons  are  common  objects  of  the  country- 
men's stall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  home- 
bred birds  roam  widely  in  search  of  food ;  whilst 
arrivals  from  the  north  of  Europe  add  largely  to 
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their  number  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Two  enormous 
flocks  of  this  species  passed  over  Yarmouth  on 
22nd  and  23rd  December  1893.  There  were 
thousands.  I  considered  at  the  time  that  they  were 
fleeing  from  severe  weather  in  their  native  haunts, 
and  made  a  note  of  it,  suggesting  that  it  would  most 
likely  follow  in  their  wake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
a  very  short  time  heavy  winds  and  snowstorms 
visited  us.  The  birds  settled  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  Saturday's  market  was  glutted  with  them. 
Thousands  again  arrived  on  12th  December  1898, 
and  passing  straight  on  over  the  town,  made  in- 
land. I  visited  the  Saturday's  market,  expecting  to 
find  our  rural  sportsmen  had  been  busy ;  but  none 
were  on  sale,  so  that  they  must  have  gone,  being 
probably  unwearied,  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

UNEXPECTED  PLEASURE 

The  ornithologist  has  his  delights,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  break  in,  as  it  were,  upon  a  scene  that 
delights  his  eyes,  such  as,  for  instance,  when  I 
myself,  paddling  upstream  on  15th  May  1893,  on 
the  top  of  the  flood-tide,  saw  upon  the  "  lumps " 
still  uncovered  by  water  a  congregation  of  no 
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less  than  eighteen  Black  Terns,  more  than  fifty  Turn- 
stones, several  Common  and  Arctic  Terns,  a  number 
of  Dunlins,  Grey  Plovers,  Whimbrel,  and  Godwits, 
and,  not  least  worthy  of  a  glance,  three  Spoonbills. 
These  birds  had  gathered  during  the  night  on  the 
flats  to  feed,  breaking  their  journey  northwards ; 
and  as  the  tide  gradually  drove  them  from  the 
lower  portions,  they  made  for  the  highest  remaining 
muds,  to  take  a  rest  before  still  pursuing  their 
flight,  or  to  wait  for  the  falling  water  to  again  lay 
bare  their  feeding-grounds. 

On  the  evening  of  8th  May  1895  I  put  out  again 
for  a  cruise  among  the  mud  flats,  when  I  came 
across  quite  a  menagerie  of  birds.  There  were  some 
34  Black  Terns,  14  Turnstones,  1  Spoonbill  (two  days 
before  12  had  departed  from  Breydon),  and  77 
Godwits  (bar-tailed)  altogether  on  the  "lumps," 
besides  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Grey  Plovers  and 
Whimbrel,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Black- 
headed  Gulls.  On  being  disturbed,  the  Terns  rose 
up  screaming,  and  mounting  high  in  the  air,  made 
away  in  a  north-east  direction.  On  the  next  even- 
ing I  counted  100  Godwits  in  one  flock. 

When    taking  a   stroll   along   Breydon  walls   on 

15th   August  1898  I  observed  a  flat  crowded  with 
8 
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birds.  It  was  a  very  warm,  still  evening.  Lying 
hidden  in  the  tall  grass  that  covered  the  walls,  I 
watched  them  with  interest  for  some  time  through  my 
glasses,  and  with  a  little  patience  made  an  estimate 
of  their  number.  There  were  as  follow : — 


24  Herons,  over 
200  Curlews  ;  and  nearly 
2000  Gulls  (mostly  asleep). 


8  Common  Sandpipers, 
i  Green  Sandpiper,  and 
i  Greenshank. 


After  a  spell  of  wind  in  October  1900,  a  number 
of  gulls  trooped  in  to  Breydon  for  a  much-needed 
rest.  When  sailing  by  the  flats  I  passed  several 
hundreds,  mostly  Greater  Saddlebacks  and  Herring 
Gulls. 

Who  shall  not  say  the  unexpected  sight  of  a 
flock  of  Spoonbills,  from  six  even  up  to  a  dozen, 
flying  by  in  single  file,  or  feeding  in  regular  order, 
is  anything  but  a  pleasurable  one  ? 

On  14th  January  1899  I  took  a  ramble  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Observing  an  unusually  light- 
coloured  gull  preening  its  feathers,  and  apparently 
listlessly  pottering  about  on  the  mud,  close  under 
the  stone  wall,  I  crept  along  until  within  distance 
of  it,  and  cautiously  looked  over.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  sight  of  an  Iceland  Gull  making 
itself  quite  at  home  on  the  mud  flats  was  as  pleasant 
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as  it  was  unusual.  Within  two  hours  after  a  local 
wildfowler  had  seen  and  slain  it.  Whether  his 
pleasure  in  knocking  it  over  exceeded  mine  in 
watching  the  bird  enjoying  life  and  liberty,  is 
open  to  question. 

When  sailing  across  Breydon  on  5th  April  1900 
1  passed  three  grandly  plumaged  Herons  fast  asleep 
at  the  entrance  of  a  drain.  The  flats  everywhere 
were  dotted  with  Dunlins.  I  saw  a  number  of 
Knots  and  Curlew-Sandpipers;  Gulls  and  Curlews 
were  napping  together,  and  three  Swans  were 
feeding  at  the  edge  of  a  "run."  A  Peregrine 
Falcon  stooped  at  half  a  dozen  ducks,  but  did  not 
strike,  being  baffled  by  a  flock  of  noisy  gulls,  who 
mobbed  him. 

When  shooting  on  the  marshes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ludham,  on  llth  November  1903,  a  friend 
of  mine  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  flock  of  half  a 
score  Short -eared  Owls,  which  scattered  at  his 
approach.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  identify 
the  species,  so  brought  down  a  couple,  another  gun 
doing  the  same.  He  was  vexed  directly  after  to 
recognise  them  as  these  most  useful  birds.  They 
had  probably  but  recently  arrived  from  Scandinavia. 
On  examining  the  ground,  he  discovered  a  number  of 
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ejected  pellets  of  remains  of  field  mice.  The  flooding 
of  the  marshes  had  been  disastrous  to  many  field  mice, 
that  had  been  driven  to  such  small  patches  of  raised 
turf  as  remained  above  the  swamp ;  here  they  were 
falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  rapacious  birds.  My 
friend  repeated  that  the  way  they  "  shot  up,""  and  in 
broad  daylight,  simply  surprised  him.  I  saw  three 
of  the  slain,  finding  them  a  male  and  two  females. 

HARD  WEATHER  AND  WILD  BIRDS 

There  is  always  an  interest  attached  to  the  perusal 
of  a  diary  recording  the  doings  and  happenings  of 
years  gone  by,  more  especially  if  it  is  penned  by 
one's  own  hand.  This  thought  occurred  to  me  in 
perusing  my  notebook  for  1894.  The  following 
terse  notes  chronicle  my  observations  of  the  first 
few  days  of  that  year: — 

Weather  and  Birds. — January  1st  came  in  rough 
and  cold.  To-day  (2nd)  snowing  and  blowing. 
Wind  east  to  north-east.  Sheld-ducks  numerous  in 
roadstead.  Dunlins  in  units  along  beach  in  morning. 
Fieldfares  plentiful  around  town  to-day.  Shot 
several  for  eating  purposes.  (Considered  fine  for 
dumplings.)  Lapwings  "hard  up."  Shot  a  full 
Snipe  at  dusk  only  three  yards  off  with  my  old 
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converted  muzzle  rifle.  Force  of  wind  and  flight 
made  it  fall  at  my  feet.  To-night's  a  regular  ruffian  ! 

Jan.  4. — Weather  thickening  and  growing  colder. 
Frost  intense.  Broads  freezing  over.  Wildfowl 
becoming  numerous  in  roads.  Dunlins  on  beach. 
Snipe  going  southward. 

Jan.  5. — Saw  more  ducks  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  one  day  in  my  life.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds. 
Gulls  leading  northwards.  Ducks  working  south- 
wards. Some  Mergansers,  many  Scaups,  Wigeon, 
even  (crested)  Grebes  plentiful,  and  all  manner  of 
birds.  Hundreds  of  Stints  (Dunlins)  going  south. 

Jan.  7. — Breydon  (salt-water  estuary)  frozen  over. 
Hooded  Crows,  sharp  set,  prowling  around  captur- 
ing wounded  shore-birds.  Coots  flocking  to  salt 
water.  A  Coot  was  shot  on  North  River,  but  fall- 
ing into  a  "  wake "  in  the  ice,  was  not  retrieved. 
Some  Hooded  Crows  hauled  it  out  on  the  ice  and 
tore  it  to  pieces.  Small  patches  of  blood  and  odd 
feathers,  on  the  Breydon  ice,  pointed  to  avine 
tragedies — of  shore-birds  dead,  wounded,  or  harried- 
down  victims  that  had  been  devoured  by  Crows. 
Sanderlings  on  foreshore.  Numbers  of  Dabchicks 
wherever  open  water :  several  shot.  Coots  croaking 
at  night  on  Breydon  in  severe  rime  frost. 

[Later  on  in  the  month  a  break  in  the  weather 
occurred,  and  the  birds  scattered,  returning  to  their 
old  haunts.] 

A  friend  of  mine,  recently  deceased,  was  an  ardent 
amateur  punt  gunner.  The  severest  weather  found 
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him  on  Breydon  looking  for  a  fowl  or  two.  A 
favourite  reminiscence  of  his  was  of  a  poor  little 
Kingfisher,  hard  up  for  a  dinner,  that  came  and 
alighted  on  the  end  of  his  punt  gun,  and  from  it,  as 
a  perch,  fished  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
open  water  of  the  drain  in  which  he  lay  moored. 
Through  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  the  metal  was  so 
cold  that  he  hesitated  to  lay  his  fingers  upon  it. 

This  same  friend,  just  before  his  fatal  illness, 
even  when  in  failing  health,  made  spasmodic  visits 
to  his  favourite  Breydon.  One  evening  in  Novem- 
ber 1901  I  found  a  leaf  from  a  notebook  slipped 
through  my  letter  box.  I  give  it  as  written,  to 
show  how  fascinating  even  to  a  dying  man  remains 
the  love  of  natural  observation  : — 

"  MR.  PATTERSON, 

"DEAR  SIR,  —  16th  November.  Seen  leading 
Breydon  about  11.30  a.m.  First  3  Swans,  and  then 
34  or  35,  and  another  lot  of  24 ;  also  1  goose.  The 
latter  was  killed.  Hundreds  of  Golden  Plover  and 
Lapwings,  all  leading  north-west. — Yours  truly, 

«  H.  B." 

My  own  entries  for  that  day  are  as  follow : — 

Swans  and  Geese. — Went  for  a  jolly   afternoon 
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on  Breydon.  Wind  north-north-east ;  fine,  but  huge 
red  clouds,  like  mountains,  made  the  sky  wild.  Saw 
three  Swans.  I  fancy  they  were  Whoopers.  Their 
note  was  a  bad  imitation  of  a  Curlew's !  Also  saw 
forty-five  Geese  (probably  Bean  Geese)  in  one  flock 
flying  above  and  around.  A  few  Lapwings ;  one 
Goosander. 

THE  COMMON  SANDPIPER 

No  bird  makes  itself  more  conspicuous  upon  our 
Norfolk  waterways  in  the  finer  portion  of  the  year 
than  this  shrill-voiced,  noisy,  restless  little  wader. 
In  spring  and  autumn  small  parties,  sometimes  of 
as  many  as  eight  individuals,  may  be  seen  busily, 
and  with  restless  activity,  picking  up  the  small 
crustaceans — young  ditch  prawns  (Palceman  varians) 
that  have  passed  into  the  river  through  the  sluices  that 
drain  the  marshes,  and  opossum  shrimps,  that  skirr 
and  frolic  at  the  margin  of  the  stream.  As  soon 
as  a  yacht  or  wherry  comes  within  the  limit  they 
consider  safe  for  them,  up  they  get  with  ear- 
piercing  pipings,  and  hurry  on  ahead,  to  settle 
and  feed  until  again  disturbed.  For  a  mile  or  two 
will  they  hurry  along  in  this  way,  scarce  ever  think- 
ing to  double  back,  and  so  remain  at  peace.  I  had 
long  suspected  this  bird  of  nesting  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  Broads,  having  noticed  it  with  us  all 
summer  through.  A  strict  watch  had  been  kept, 
until  at  length  a  nest  was  discovered  under  a  bush  at 
Hickling  on  25th  May  1897.  Breydon  walls  are 
a  favourite  resort  of  this  species  in  the  autumn. 

SOME  WOODCOCK  NOTES 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  decided  falling- 
off  in  the  numbers  of  Woodcocks  visiting  us.  Every 
gunner,  in  my  younger  time,  had  an  ambition  to 
boast  of  at  least  one  Woodcock  slain ;  and  he  who 
exceeded  that  number  was  not  slow  to  draw  out  a 
certain  feather — one  of  the  under- wing  coverts — 
and  stick  it  in  the  band  of  his  hat.  In  some 
instances  quite  a  row  of  these  badges  of  prowess 
adorned  the  headgear  of  certain  vain  sportsmen. 
The  habits  of  the  Woodcock,  although  a  secretive 
sort  of  a  fellow,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment  thereon;  but  I  have  from  time  to  time 
kept  a  record  of  its — to  me — earliest  known 
arrival  in  the  autumn,  and  sundry  incidents  that 
have  made  its  appearance  somewhat  remarkable  : — 

1881. — The  first  notified  this  year  was  on  9th 
September,  a  small  dark  variety  which  I  thought 
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probably  a  British-bred  example.  On  20th  October 
one  cut  itself  almost  in  halves  by  striking  a  telegraph 
wire  in  the  night. 

1883. — On  6th  October  I  have  a  note  referring 
to  one  obtained  a  fortnight  before  that  date. 

1889.— On  6th  October  of  this  year  I  have  the 
following  entry :  "  It  looked  rather  odd  to  see  a 
Woodcock  just  arrived,  hanging  upon  a  poulterer's 
stall  with  some  Wigeon,  while  Swallows  were  still 
on  the  wing  overhead." 

1890. — Several  seen,  and  some  shot  on  20th 
October,  the  previous  night's  arrivals.  There  had 
been  a  gale  on  the  18th.  No  less  than  eighteen 
hanging  on  a  stall  on  the  21st.  On  the  same 
date  a  fagged-out  individual  alighted  on  the  rail 
of  the  pier  and  attempted  to  rest  awhile;  another 
dropped  on  the  sands  a  week  after.  In  a  note  for 
the  29th  I  have  a  record  of  several  having  been 
picked  up  exhausted,  mostly  on  the  sandhills. 

1891. — Another  example  picked  up  in  a  railway 
cutting  with  breastbone  cut  in  two. 

1892.— First  one  noted  llth  October.  A  note 
for  the  8th  records,  "  Mocks  of  House-Martins  flying 
continuously  in  a  southerly  direction." 

1893.— One  seen  on   the   8th   October;  and  one 
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killed  on  the  18th  had  a  bill  measuring  only  2J 
inches  in  length. 

1894.— First  Woodcock  killed  on  3rd  October, 
one  killed  by  a  stone  on  the  15th. 

1895.— First  seen  15th  October. 

The  greatest  number  of  Woodcocks  I  have  ever 
heard  of  as  being  locally  killed  by  one  man  after 
a  heavy  immigration  is  nine,  all  obtained  in  one 
day  on  the  marams  by  a  gunner  named  Davy  Burch. 
This  was  early  in  the  "fifties. 

Other  first  appearances  are  as  follow : — 

1896,  13th  October;  1897,  5th  October;  1898, 
21  st  October,  when  a  completely  decapitated  example 
was  found  lying  beneath  a  telegraph  wire ;  1903, 
24th  October. 

FOLLOWING  THEIR  FOOD 

Many  instances  have  been  given  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  birds  find  out  where  food  is  in  plenty. 
Whether  they  can  communicate  facts  and  ideas,  or 
whether  they  trust  to  instinctive  senses,  I  will  not 
venture  to  suggest.  I  simply  state  facts. 

I  have  noticed  year  by  year  how  in  the  early 
mornings  troops  of  Sparrows  in  summer  betake  them- 
selves to  the  sands,  to  glean  up  crumbs  and  other 
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edibles  left  the  day  before  by  the  visitors.  In  the 
autumn,  too,  they  repair  to  the  Denes  in  search  of 
various  spiders  and  coleoptera  that  are  peculiar  to 
such  situations,  patrolling  the  ground  in  regular 
business-like  fashion.  When  grey  mullet  were 
plentiful  in  Breydon  in  spring,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  Cormorants  were  commonly  seen  on 
the  hunt  for  them.  "  Every  post  used  to  hold  one," 
said  an  old  Breydoner  to  me  on  one  occasion. 

A  farmer  at  Caister,  in  December  1895,  spread  his 
fields  with  herring  refuse.  The  gulls — Black -headed 
Gulls  in  particular — scented  it  out,  and  out  of  a  ton 
or  two  of  it  spread  over  the  soil,  devoured  probably  a 
fourth  of  it  before  he  had  time  to  plough  it  in. 

In  the  summer,  almost  as  soon  as  a  ditch  has  been 
"  fyed-out,"  and  the  black  mud  has  been  thrown  on 
either  side,  the  Green  Sandpiper  (Totanus  ochropus) 
puts  in  an  appearance  and  begins  a  search  for  worms 
and  larvae  upon  it.  I  observed  three  of  this  locally 
lessening  species  at  Mautby  on  19th  August  1895. 

On  2nd  February  1895  the  land-birds  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly hard  time.  The  Starlings  were  so  tamed 
by  hunger  that  they  grubbed  among  the  snow  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  boys.  Some  bunches  of  them  in 
the  town  prowled  around  and  among  the  feet  of  the 
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horses.  The  Thrush  family,  whose  various  members 
had  been  careless  and  wasteful  over  the  hawthorn 
berries  (which  at  that  time  were  "  familiar  objects  "  at 
the  North  End  Gardens),  and  had  strewn  more  than 
they  ate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  ditches  below,  were 
disconsolately  searching  for  such  as  still  remained; 
while  they  attacked  the  wreaths  on  the  cemetery 
graves,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  the 
berries  they  found  upon  them.  A  wretched  Thrush, 
grumpily  hopping  along  under  a  bank,  was  seized  by 
a  hungry  rat,  pulled  screaming  into  its  burrow,  and 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  was  speedily  devoured. 

Two  young  Herons,  very  tame  and  not  yet  strong 
on  the  wing,  had  fallen  in  with  a  pool  full  of  stickle- 
backs on  29th  July  1895.  Here  they  were  snapping 
them  up  to  their  heart's  content. 

A  large  dragon-fly  on  a  fine  sunny  day  in  May 
1897  came  gaily  winging  its  way  along  the  Bridge 
Road.  A  Sparrow  from  a  roof-gutter  saw  it,  and 
gave  chase.  I  never  saw  such  doubling  and  cross 
flying  by  chace  and  quarry.  For  some  minutes  the 
chase  lasted,  the  insect  dodging  the  bird  so  deftly 
that  one  could  almost  imagine  it  enjoyed  being 
pursued.  Eventually  both  turned  the  corner  of  a 
building,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them. 
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There  was,  after  continuous  heavy  rains,  a  great 
deal  of  water  on  the  marshes  in  December  1901.  A 
great  many  drowned  worms  laid  at  the  margin  and 
in  the  shallows.  Golden  Plovers  and  Lapwings 
became  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  drawn 
there  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  food.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  individuals  are  incapable  of  conveying 
news — information,  in  fact — to  their  relatives,  there 
must  be  many  flights  of  birds  passing  and  repassing 
in  the  dark  hours,  and  that  they  are  gifted  with 
some  instinct  unknown  to  us,  that  directs  their  flight 
to  places  where  food  is  in  plenty.  Whether  seen  to 
come  or  not,  they  do  come,  as  I  have  in  more  than 
one  instance  pointed  out.  A  sacred  writer  long  ago 
declared  that  "  where  the  carcass  is,  thither  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  At  the  period  above 
referred  to,  I  noted  the  dropping  in  of  Fieldfares  to 
share  at  the  waterside  the  plentiful  feast  so  unex- 
pectedly provided.  They  mixed  freely  with  the 
waders. 

STRANGE  COMPANIONSHIPS 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  a  queer  case  of 
companionship  between  a  Lapwing  and  a  Brahma 
hen.  The  "  pewit "  had  been  wing- tipped  and  turned 
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into  a  large  garden,  where  in  a  very  short  time  it 
became  quite  master  of  the  situation,  and  was  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  old  cock,  who  could  not 
get  a  peck  in  anyhow,  while  the  pert  bird  dodged 
between  his  legs  and  around  him,  as  if  for  the  very 
fun  of  it.  The  hen  was  quite  a  passive  sort  of 
"pal"  to  the  Lapwing,  who  preferred  its  society, 
whether  welcome  or  not,  and  usually  spent  its  odd 
times,  when  not  engaged  in  examining  all  the  likely 
places  for  worms  and  vermin,  in  preening  its  feathers 
beside  her. 

I  had  at  one  time  a  tame  Spoonbill,  that  con- 
sorted with  a  quartet  of  large  gulls  in  a  netted  area 
some  quarter -mile  in  circumference,  although  at 
meal-times  the  gulls  more  often  than  not  devoured 
the  sliced  horse -beef  thrown  to  them,  while  the 
stupid  wader  was  endeavouring  to  swallow  a  piece 
much  too  big  for  the  capacity  of  its  small  gullet. 
The  Spoonbills  that  visit  Breydon  so  frequently  in 
spring  and  early  summer  invariably  spend  much  of 
their  sleeping-time  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  gulls, 
and  also  show  a  decided  preference  for  feeding  in 
their  society. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  sitting  on  the  beach 
one  afternoon  in  September  1898  with  a  bunch  of 
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grapes  on  her  lap,  which  she  was  eating.  A  Sparrow 
most  audaciously  flew  upon  her  knee  and  seized  a 
grape  with  all  the  temerity  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
It  goes  without  saying  it  was  not  denied  one. 

During  my  August  holidays  in  1903  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  my  houseboat,  moored  in  a 
"  drain "  in  the  centre  of  Breydon.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period,  whenever  the  water  fell,  or 
had  not  on  the  flood-tide  reached  the  surface  of  the 
flats,  a  second-year  Black-headed  Gull  persisted  in 
keeping  company  with  me ;  pieces  thrown  out  from 
the  table  were  gladly  appropriated,  and  added 
variety  to  the  marine  titbits  gleaned  up  on  the  flat. 
Nor  did  it  choose  to  take  fright  at  any  demonstration 
I  might  make.  I  never  before  met  with  an  instance 
where  a  Gull  forced  its  company  upon  man's  society, 
although,  when  moored  on  Heigham  Sounds  in  1895, 
a  wild  duck  hung  around  for  the  sake  of  what  I 
chose  to  throw  out. 

At  the  corner  of  the  North  Drain  on  Breydon  a 
Turnstone  was  busily  engaged  (on  21st  August  1900) 
turning  over  refuse  and  tangled  bits  of  Zostera 
marina  in  search  of  Sandhoppers.  A  small  lot  of 
Dunlins  and  Ringed  Plovers,  also  intent  on  a  break- 
fast, were  profiting  by  its  labours,  and  snapped  up 
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some  of  the  crustaceans  that  managed  to  escape  the 
larger  hunter.  But  they  became  so  persistent  in 
dodging  around  him,  even  to  snapping  up  such  as  he 
wished  for  himself,  that  at  length,  out  of  sheer  annoy- 
ance, finding  his  runs  and  pecks  at  them  of  no  avail, 
he  betook  himself  off  to  another  location,  whither  he 
evidently  hoped  they  would  not  follow  him. 

There  are  some  odd  gatherings  of  birds  on 
Breydon  now  and  again.  A  common  habitat  throws 
together  most  diverse  species  at  times,  but  it  was 
from  selfish  motives  that  in  July  1901  an  assemblage 
of  Rooks  and  Gulls  came  about.  A  Grey  Gull  had 
found  a  bit  of  stale  salt  beef — probably  thrown  out 
from  a  ship.  He  was  industriously  pinching  off 
snips,  and  dragging  and  shaking  it  about,  now 
backwards,  now  sideways.  Around  him  had 
gathered  thirteen  Rooks,  all  eager  to  snap  up  the 
fragments  that  might  be  shaken  out  of  the  quick 
reach  of  the  sea-bird,  who  was  not  anxious  to  leave 
his  joint  for  fear  of  losing  it.  The  affair  wound  up 
eventually  by  three  other  gulls  coming  on  the  scene 
to  dispute  possession,  when  the  sable  hangers-on 
decamped,  wisely  leaving  the  gulls  to  settle  matters 
and  divide  the  spoil  between  them. 

At  the  time   of  writing   (1903)  a  neighbour  of 
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mine,  who  has  a  great  liking  for  pet-keeping,  has  a 
big  brown  retriever.  With  the  fugitive  idea  that 
somehow  he  may  establish  a  sort  of  amateur  rookery, 
two  or  three  Rooks  have  been  turned  into  the  garden, 
each  with  one  wing  cut.  One  bird  was  brought  up 
from  the  nest,  and  a  noisy,  downy-headed  little  fellow 
he  was.  He  followed  his  master  like  a  lap-dog,  and 
spent  most  of  his  hours  at  first  hanging  and  begging 
round  the  kitchen  door.  As  he  grew  older  and 
bolder  he  betook  himself  to  the  dog's  kennel,  glad 
to  pick  up  the  scraps  that  fell  from  Carlo's  bones. 
So  familiar  did  he  become  that  he  insisted  upon 
sleeping  in  the  kennel  with  the  dog,  and  to  sit  at 
times  perched  on  the  canine's  back,  cogitating.  A 
second  Rook  was  added,  and  this  too,  profiting  by 
the  experiences  of  his  predecessor,  very  soon  joined 
the  kennel  club.  A  third  Rook — a  tired-out  migrant 
from  Scandinavia  —  was  put  with  the  others  in 
October.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
become  as  sociable  and  contented. 


THE  LAND  DOTTEREL 

Before  the  break-up  of  the  North  Denes  by  golfer, 
volunteer,   and   other    pedestrians,   and    when    the 
9 
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sand  dunes  were  quite  a  considerable  walk  from  the 
town,  the  old  gunners  yearly  expected,  and  often 
fell  in  with,  the  Land  Dotterel  (Eudromias  morinettus), 
which  was  quite  a  usual  spring  immigrant.  "  Billy  " 
Sampson,  a  gunner  who  frequented  this  locality 
until  the  early  'seventies,  several  times  met  with 
them  in  small  flocks,  the  largest  number  he  ever 
saw  together  being  twelve.  The  colours  of  the 
bird,  when  squat  and  immovable,  are  so  similar 
to  its  surroundings  that  when  the  eye  is  once  off  it 
it  is  singularly  difficult  to  locate  it  again.  The 
bird  is  very  simple  and  easily  stalked.  Sampson 
affirmed  that  one  only  needed  to  get  within  range, 
and  keep  rounding  them  up,  and  most  of  a  flock 
might  be  secured.  He  once  shot  three  out  of 
four  in  this  manner,  the  fourth  taking  to  wing 
whilst  he  was  loading  his  old  muzzle-gun. 

THE  WIND  AND  MIGRANTS 

The  direction  pursued  by  birds  on  their  migra- 
torial  trips  is  considerably  affected  by  the  winds  pre- 
valent at  the  time,  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  the 
same.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  a  continuity 
of  strong  westerly  winds  in  October  the  east  side 
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of  the  North  Sea  benefits  by  their  numbers,  just 
as  a  south-easterly  wind  puts  the  flocks  this  way. 
Birds  appear  to  prefer  a  side  wind  rather  than 
one  behind  them,  and  least  of  all  a  head  wind. 
Should  opposing  winds  be  weak,  however,  they 
do  not  object  to  them,  as  was  seen  in  October  1903, 
when  for  days  following  the  16th  incredible  numbers 
of  Corvidce  and  other  land-birds  came  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  wading  birds  were  conspicuously  absent. 
Quite  a  rush  of  migratorial  birds  occurred  on 
5th  September  1897.  Several  were  killed  by  night- 
fall. This  rush,  I  thought  at  the  time,  portended 
a  shift  of  the  wind,  which  had  been  continuously 
west-south-west  for  several  days ;  and  within  twelve 
hours  of  my  recording  my  impression,  and  seeing 
the  birds  on  the  move,  the  wind  veered  round  to 
the  east.  On  a  game  stall  on  the  6th  I  noticed  the 
following  birds : — 


10  Bar-tailed  Godwits. 

9  Curlew-Sandpipers. 

i  Reeve. 
20  Knots. 


i  Sheld-duck  (immature), 
i  Greenshank. 

1  Scaup  (female). 

2  Kingfishers. 


The  following  entries  may  be  of  interest : — 

Nov.  23,  1897.— Extraordinarily  thick  fog. 
Nov.  84. — Night  noisy  with  cries  of  Plovers :  this 
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with  certain  other  birds  being  "  uneasy, "  portending 
bad  weather.  (The  wind  changed  immediately  after.) 
Nov.  28. — Blew  hard  to-day  (and  next),  the  gale 
causing  havoc  all  round  the  neighbourhood.  Tide 
rose  to  an  alarming  height.  The  sea  broke  through 
the  sandhills  at  Horsey. 

I  may  also  quote  a  note  as  follows  : — 

Sept.  20,  1899. — Wind  veered  yesterday  from 
south-west  to  south-east.  Rough  wet  night.  To- 
day Breydon  noisy  with  birds ;  saw  some  Turnstones 
and  Whimbrel,  numbers  of  Grey  Plovers,  some  Green- 
shanks,  and  many  small  birds.  Many  scores  of  Grey 
Plovers  were  subsequently  shot. 

During  the  spring  migration  an  easterly,  and  a 
north-easterly  wind  especially,  favours  bird-observa- 
tion here.  In  the  old  days,  of  which  the  few  worn- 
out  gunners  still  living  delight  to  talk,  when  Godwits 
were  as  common  as  Dunlins,  "dirty"  weather  was 
always  hailed  by  them,  bringing  with  it,  as  it  did, 
many  birds  a- wearied  by  flying  "shoulder-on11  on 
their  northward  journey. 

Old  Goodens,  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  who, 
at  an  age  exceeding  the  allotted  span,  still  ventures 
up  Breydon  eel -spearing,  told  me  he  once  killed 
fifteen  Godwits  at  a  shot.  He  had  seen  thousands 
drop  in  on  a  thick  drizzly  morning,  with  a  north-east 
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wind.  They  settled  on  a  flat,  on  a  certain  10th  May, 
near  the  channel,  and  reached — one  solid  flock — 
five  stakes  in  length !  These  Breydon  channel 
stakes  rise  out  of  the  water  several  hundreds  of 
feet  apart.  Two  days  after,  he  added,  not  one 
Godwit  was  to  be  seen. 

How  the  Grey  Plover's  movements  and  appear- 
ance here  are  connected  with  certain  winds  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  notes  copied  from  my  entries : — 

May  5,  1900. — Grey  Plovers — several  on  Breydon 
noisily  piping.  Wind  south-west. 

May  6. — Wind  suddenly  gone  round  to  the  south- 
east. 

May  7. — Wind  very  blustering  all  night,  with 
squalls. 

May  25. — Several  Grey  Plovers  on  Breydon  (after 
fortnight's  absence  of  species).  Wind  changed  to 
north-east  and  then  to  south-east  on  the  following 
day. 

I  made  similar  observations  in  1 901  as  follows  : — 

Nov.  12. — Glass  falling  rapidly.  Gale  came  on  at 
night. 

Nov.  13. — During  a  lull  in  the  gale  last  night  the 
air  overhead  was  alive  with  Golden  Plovers  and  other 
migrating  waders,  wind-muddled  and  light-attracted. 
Some  Snipe  were  distinctly  heard  among  them. 
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SOME  AWKWARD  MISTAKES 

Birds,  like  ourselves,  do  not  always  avoid  com- 
mitting little  errors  of  judgment.  In  January  1896 
a  Kestrel,  noticing  a  movement  in  the  herbage  below 
it,  stooped  and  seized  what,  to  his  surprise,  turned 
out  to  be  a  weasel.  He  almost  immediately  dropped 
it;  and  then,  hurriedly  altering  his  mind,  actually 
captured  it  again  and  rose  in  the  air  with  it,  to 
drop  it  as  hurriedly  once  more,  when  the  animal 
began  squirming  and  shrieking.  Luckily  for  the 
Kestrel,  its  sharp  talons  had  inflicted  injury  upon 
its  unwonted  prey,  and  also  had  held  it  near  the 
head,  or  he  might  have  fared  badly.  The  poor 
little  weasel  dragged  itself  into  a  hole,  where,  in 
a  bad  way,  it  lay  for  a  while  exhausted,  half  in 
and  half  out.  It  eventually  recovered,  and  was 
molested  by  the  plucky  hawk  no  more. 

In  the  same  month  I  observed  a  large  Gull  stoop 
to  the  surface  of  Breydon  and  seize  a  bit  of  floating 
food.  A  Hooded  Crow,  observing  the  sea-bird's 
success,  straightway  dashed  at  him,  and  so  hustled 
him  that,  to  recover  himself,  he  was  obliged  to 
drop  the  food.  He  descended  again  and  retrieved 
his  prize ;  but  "  Hoodie  "  once  more  dashed  at  him, 
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and  again  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  object 
of  disputation.  *  But  the  Crow  was  not  nimble 
enough  of  wing  to  seize  it,  and  made  no  effort 
to  repossess  it.  Hoodie  made  a  mistake  in  im- 
agining himself  a  Skua. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  a  hen,  wanting  badly  to 
sit,  contented  herself  by  sitting  most  assiduously 
on  two  common  stone  ginger-beer  bottles.  It  is 
needless  to  say  her  labours  were  vain;  and  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  anything  so  foolish 
could  never  have  been  attempted  by  any  creature 
known  to  be  unaddicted  to  the  bottle ! 

Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  in  the  July 
of  1896,  the  snails  and  slugs  in  certain  districts 
gathered  into  the  strawberry-beds;  thither  the 
Blackbirds  followed  them,  to  the  indignation  of 
the  market-gardeners,  who  at  once  not  only  accused 
them  of  stealing  strawberries,  but  commenced  a 
warfare  on  them.  Many  scores  were  slaughtered, 
and  their  carcasses  hung  up  as  a  warning  to  others. 
What  was  done  by  the  slugs  upon  the  finest  of 
the  berries  was  laid  to  the  Blackbirds1  charge. 
Notwithstanding  this,  many  quarts  of  strawberries 
perished  for  want  of  gathering.  It  was  not  only 
a  pity,  but  a  very  great  mistake,  to  slaughter  so 
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pitilessly  the  friends  who  were  ready  to  save  the 
strawberries  by  devouring  their  greatest  enemies,  the 
slimy  molluscs. 

HYBRID  DOVES 

A  Yarmouth  pigeon  fancier  mated  a  male  Almond- 
splashed  Pigeon  with  a  Collared  Dove  in  1897.  After 
spoiling  six  pairs  of  eggs,  a  pair  of  hybrids  were 
produced  ;  they  were  dove-like  in  general  appearance 
and  manners,  and  exceedingly  timid.  One  bird  was 
pale  mouse  -  coloured,  with  the  edging  of  the 
secondaries  and  the  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts 
of  a  light  brown  hue.  The  tail  was  barred  at  the 
extreme  end  with  white.  The  other  bird  was 
whitish,  with  the  edgings  of  the  afore-mentioned 
parts  fawn  coloured.  The  birds  were  healthy  and 
strong. 

At  another  house  during  the  same  year  I  saw  a 
hybrid  produced  from  a  dark  blue  Tumbler  and  a 
hen  Collared  Dove.  It  was  plum-coloured  all  over, 
and  resembled  its  maternal  parent  in  style  and 
appearance.  On  the  neck  were  the  loveliest  metallic- 
bronzed  tints  imaginable,  reminding  me  of  those  on 
the  American  Passenger  Pigeon. 
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BIRDS  RETURNING  HOME 

Certain  of  our  birds — waders,  to  wit — although  so 
noticeable  in  their  autumnal  immigration,  do  not 
make  much  display  of  their  return  in  the  spring  on 
their  way  to  the  north  of  Europe.  I  have  certainly 
observed  the  Heron  in  one  or  two  instances 
fly  directly  east;  and  also  small  bunches  of 
Starlings  on  one  or  two  occasions.  We  have 
influxes  of  spring  waders — Godwits,  Knots,  Grey 
Plovers,  and  the  like — although  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly,  dropping  in  on  Breydon  mud  flats,  but  it 
is  seldom  they  are  actually  seen  to  leave ;  they  do  so, 
undoubtedly,  at  night.  I  have  disturbed  Terns,  and 
seen  them  mount  high  in  the  air,  and  proceed  in  a 
north-east  direction.  The  gathering  together  of 
certain  species  for  the  flight  is  not  so  rare.  On  the 
1st  of  April  1898  I  saw  many  scores  of  Hooded  Crows 
congregated  on  Breydon  mud  flats,  simply  resting 
themselves,  and  holding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  avine  congress.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
they  were  to  be  seen,  and  from  the  quaint  manner 
in  which  one  would  address  its  nearest  fellow,  I  was 
almost  certain  they  had  already  paired.  On  20th 
March  1892  I  saw  a  similar  gathering  on  the  sand- 
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hills  between  Caister  and  Scratby.  On  2nd  April 
1898  I  observed  a  troop  of  Jackdaws  flying  direct 
east  at  a  considerable  elevation  :  their  note  made 
identification  easy.  Some  large  bunches  of  Starlings, 
flying  in  wedge  form,  due  east,  and  very  high,  passed 
over  the  town  on  29th  March  1900. 

Five  Kentish  Crows  hung  about  Breydon  as  late  as 
llth  May  1900.  One  had  a  slightly  injured  wing, 
and  was  unable  to  fly  to  any  great  distance.  His 
companions,  who  were  evidently  concerned  about  his 
welfare,  at  length  finding  it  would  or  could  not  join 
them,  left  it  to  its  own  devices. 

A  TOWN  ROOKERY 

The  successful  attempts  made  by  Rooks  to 
establish  a  colony  in  the  heart  of  Yarmouth  have 
been  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  residents  living 
in  the  market-place  and  its  neighbourhood.  Each 
spring  since  that  of  1896  has  found  the  birds  in 
more  or  less  numbers  resorting  to  the  trees  immedi- 
ately to  the  left  of  the  Hospital  School,  in  the  old 
disused  cemetery  at  the  rear  of  the  market-place. 
Early  in  April  of  that  year  a  pair  built  a  nest  there. 
Odd  birds  at  various  times  visited  the  couple 
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settled  there,  and  seemed  to  beg  fun  of  them.  Seven 
Rooks  were  observed  around  the  nest  on  the  10th. 
Young  birds  were  nearly  fledged  on  24th  May,  when 
some  brute  climbed  the  tree,  and  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness sawed  off  the  limb,  dropping  nest  and  young 
birds  to  the  ground.  In  the  March  of  1897  a  pair 
of  Rooks  again  put  in  an  appearance,  remained  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  left  the  place  entirely  for 
that  year.  In  1901  others  again  looked  in  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  in  1902  two  nests  were  built ;  but  during 
a  very  severe  gale  both  nests  were  completely 
destroyed.  One  might  think  that  the  birds  weighed 
the  matter  over  in  their  minds,  and  decided  in  the 
end  that,  as  an  act  of  Providence  had  upset  their 
hopes,  and  not  human  interference,  they  might  as 
well  try  again  in  1903,  which  they  did,  when  no  less 
than  seven  nests,  six  of  them  inhabited,  decorated 
the  trees.  The  good  wishes  of  the  townsfolk  went 
out  to  them,  being  especially  voiced  during  the  gales 
of  March  and  April,  which  they  survived.  Some- 
thing like  a  score  youngsters  were  reared,  and  in 
time  crossed  the  town  to  the  Breydon  marshes  with 
their  parents,  who  had  frequently  passed  and  re- 
passed  with  provender  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  favourite  estuary.  "The  oldest  inhabitant" 
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cannot  remember  ever  before  seeing  a  colony  of  Rooks 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  although  rookeries  are 
common  enough  in  various  parts  of  Gorleston. 


THE  SHAG 

The  Shag  (Phalacrocorax  graculus)  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  pet.  I  purchased  one  of  a 
smacksman  in  March  1898.  He  was  giving  it  a 
swim  in  the  river,  keeping  it  captive  by  means  of  a 
long  cord  tied  to  its  leg,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
dragged  it  ignominiously  on  board  the  smack  again. 
I  kept  it  for  some  weeks.  It  soon  answered  to  my 
call,  and  would  catch  easily  the  fish  thrown  to  it. 
When  hungry  it  uttered  a  harsh,  discordant, 
trumpeting  note,  unlike  another  I  kept  later,  which 
made  no  sound  at  all.  It  ate,  or  rather  swallowed, 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fish  per  day,  including 
bones  (mostly  cut-up  fish  heads  and  skate);  the 
bones  it  vomited,  after  digesting  the  muscular  parts 
around  them.  Another  came  into  my  possession 
in  September  1903.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  never 
drank  or  even  dipped  its  bill  into  water  while  in  my 
care.  It  became  exceedingly  tame,  and  would  come 
into  the  house  boldly,  as  if  it  preferred  the  warmth 
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of  the  fireside  to  its  own  outside  lodgings.  Locally 
this  species  seems  to  turn  up  more  frequently  now 
than  in  years  gone  by. 

SOME  STRANGE  FATALITIES 

Some  bricklayers  working  on  a  roof  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  in  April  1899  called  to  me  from  the 
scaffolding,  asking  me  to  inspect  a  large  niche  in  a 
half-demolished  chimney  where  lay  huddled  together 
no  less  than  fifteen  bird  skeletons,  which  I  imme- 
diately identified  as  those  of  Jackdaws.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  chimney  had  been  the  birthplace  of 
generations  of  those  birds,  and  the  perfectly  clean,  bare 
skeletons  discovered  were  doubtless  those  of  young 
birds  that  had  either  tumbled  out  of  the  nest  or  had 
died  and  been  thrown  out  by  the  parent  birds.  Not 
a  particle  of  flesh,  sinew,  or  feather  remained,  this 
being  due,  mayhap,  to  the  attentions  of  mice,  blow- 
flies, and  moths.  I  had  known  the  house  since 
childhood,  but  could  not  remember  Jackdaws  having 
ever  inhabited  its  chimneys. 

That  blowflies  find  out  carcasses  in  a  most 
mysterious  fashion  is  evidenced  by  my  finding,  in 
two  instances,  the  remains  of  Swifts  that  had 
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probably  lost  their  lives  in. striking  the  parish  church 
steeple,  and  fallen  on  the  leads  at  its  base,  just  above 
the  clock.  The  bones  beneath  the  feathers  were  in 
both  cases  bare,  and  in  one,  indeed,  a  few  larval 
cases  remained.  The  blowflies  must  have  caught  the 
scent  of  the  dead  birds  when  atmospheric  depression 
brought  it  earthwards,  although  I  am  not  certain 
that  these  dipterous  insects  do  not  occasionally  fly  at 
as  great  an  elevation.  That  scent  will  draw  insects 
to  great  distances  is  evidenced  by  the  finding  of  the 
carcass  of  a  porpoise  on  Aldeburgh  beach,  four  miles 
from  any  habitation,  yet  simply  alive  with  the 
larvae  of  the  green  blowfly. 

CURIOUS  MANCEUVRES 

One  of  the  oddest  performances  I  ever  saw  on 
Breydon  took  place  on  the  early  morning  of  17th 
August  1899.  Hearing  a  number  of  Black-headed 
Gulls  on  the  flat  opposite  my  houseboat,  I  cautiously 
looked  out  to  see  the  scarcely  bare  flat  covered  with 
these  birds,  all  screaming  in  turn  as  if  the  bright 
morning  were  a  real  delight  to  them  ;  and  what  was 
odd  enough,  they  literally  danced  all  over  the  place, 
each  bird  lifting  its  feet  and  pattering  on  the  mud, 
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without  moving  away,  as  if  dancing  a  hornpipe. 
Evidently,  from  the  frequent  pauses  made  by  each 
bird  to  pick  up  something,  the  unusual  disturb- 
ance of  the  mud  caused  sundry  crustaceans  and 
worms  to  come  in  terror  to  the  surface — the  very 
result  intended  by  the  birds.  I  have  seen  the  same 
manoeuvre  executed  several  times  since.  A  few 
evenings  prior  to  this  I  was  sitting  in  the  dusk  at 
the  stern  of  my  houseboat  when  I  noticed  a  Gull 
behaving  in  a  very  strange  way,  and  after  some  careful 
glimpses  at  him  through  my  telescope  I  found 
he  had  fast  in  his  gullet  a  flounder  much  too 
large  to  be  comfortably  swallowed.  The  poor  thing 
described  a  number  of  circles,  and  gradually  came 
my  way.  I  had  prepared  to  slip  out  on  to  the 
mud,  should  he  come  near  enough,  in  order  to 
help  him  in  some  way  or  other;  but  for  all  his 
caperings  he  became  distrustful  of  my  presence, 
and  vanished,  still  curveting,  into  the  gathering 
gloom.  In  all  probability  it  was  the  last  flounder 
he  ever  tackled. 

In  August  1899  a  large  Grey  Gull  captured  a 
flounder  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  swallowing.  A 
companion  bullied  him,  chasing  him  up  and  down 
and  around  in  the  air  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  rightful 
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possessor  as  persistently  sticking  to  his  find.  How 
they  settled  the  matter  I  do  not  know,  for  they 
passed  beyond  my  sight. 


MOSTLY  SNIPE  NOTES 

It  has  often  been  the  case,  in  my  experience,  that 
if  we  get  snow  and  frost  before  Christmas,  our 
local  gunners  have  what  they  term  "a  bit  of 
tolerable  sport " ;  but  should  like  conditions  obtain 
only  after  the  advent  of  the  New  Year,  their  chances 
are  poor  enough.  The  following  notes  copied  from 
my  diary  are  interesting  as  showing  how  a  few 
frosty  days  affect  the  Snipe.  I  made  a  few  lists  of 
victims  that  appeared  from  day  to  day  on  a  local 
game  stall : — 

Dec.  11,  1899.— A  three-inch  fall  of  snow  last 
night.  Frost  coming  with  it  drove  southwards 
to  this  neighbourhood  great  numbers  of  Snipe. 
Common  and  Jack  Snipe  abundant  everywhere. 
Durrant  had  the  following  birds  to-day: — 


Snipe,  47. 
Lapwings,  14. 
Dunlins,  23. 
Wild  Duck,  4. 


Jack  Snipe,  17. 
Golden  Plovers,  10. 
Wigeon,  3. 
Woodcock,  i. 
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Dec.  13. — Yesterday  a  similar  number  of  Snipe 
on  the  stall.     To-day — 


Woodcocks,  8. 
Snipe,  120. 
Jack  Snipe,  20. 
Spotted  Rail,  2, 


Coots,  40. 

Dunlins,  40. 

Duck  and  Mallard,  14. 

Wigeon,  9. 


Dec.  14.  —  Millions  of  radiated  trough  shells 
(Mactra  stultorum)  scoured  up  by  tide  and  thrown 
ashore.  The  presence  of  these  tempted  many  wild- 
fowl here.  Marshes  covered  with  snow.  Gunners 
all  on  the  alert  for  Snipe.  To-day's  list — 


Snipe,  43. 
Lapwings,  6. 

Dec.  15— 

Heron,  i. 
Lapwings,  12. 
Wigeon,  4. 
Shovelers,  3. 
Curlew,  i. 
Duck,  30. 


Dunlins,  60. 
Ducks,  12. 


Teal,  i. 

Golden  Plovers,  4 
Dunlins,  179. 
Pochards,  7. 
Moorhens,  9. 
Woodcock,  i. 


The   Snipe   were    sent    daily  to    London. 
Curlew  above  referred  to  weighed  %%  Ibs. 


The 


Dec, 

Snipe,  310. 

Duck  and  Mallard,  32. 
Dabchicks,  6. 
Lapwings,  26. 
IO 


Dunlins,  336. 
Half-fowl,  90. 
Water  Rails,  i: 
Goosander,  i. 
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The  half-fowl  were  Tufted  Ducks,  Golden-eyes,  etc. 

The  Common  Snipe  nests  very  sparingly  in  the 
lowlands  around  Yarmouth.  I  knew  a  pair  to 
nest  on  a  low,  swampy  bit  of  fen  a  few  score  yards 
beyond  Belton  Station.  By  the  Broads  it  is  of 
less  infrequent  occurrence.  The  Snipe  puts  in  an 
appearance  on  our  marshes  in  some  numbers  on 
the  approach  of  frost.  In  the  early  'eighties  a  severe 
frost  shut  up  all  the  ditches  and  solidified  the 
fenny  places  farther  north.  The  brackish  "  decks  " 
of  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  in  one  night 
became  swarmed ;  and  for  a  day  or  two  after  every 
gunner  was  incessantly  blazing  away  as  the  birds 
were  flushed  continually  by  the  tramp  of  feet  and 
snuffing  of  dogs.  Hundreds  were  killed.  The 
frost  continued,  and  after  the  third  day  the  numbers 
began  perceptibly  to  lessen,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  not  a  bird  was  to  be  found.  But  directly 
there  was  a  break,  a  rush  back  took  place,  although 
very  few  birds  were  then  secured. 

It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  to  meet  with  this 
species  on  Breydon.  I  observed  one  on  a  hot  day 
in  1901  feeding  along  with  a  parcel  of  Dunlins. 
Its  favourite  resorts  had  in  all  probability  been 
dried  up  by  a  long-continued  drought. 
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In  an  old  edition  of  Gilbert  White's  Selbome, 
that  had  belonged  to  an  Aldeburgh  sportsman,  I 
saw  written  on  the  margin  the  following  note : — 

Snipe  at  Worm. — "When  at  Aldbro'  I  shot  a 
great  many  Snipes.  One  day  I  shot  a  Jack,  and 
upon  my  dog  bringing  it  to  me,  I  found  a  small 
red  worm  protruding  from  the  mouth.  I  ever 
afterwards  drew  my  finger  and  thumb  tightly  up 
the  outside  of  the  throat,  and  several  times  I  have 
by  this  means  drawn  the  same  description  of  worm 
from  them.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the  Woodcock 
eats  the  same." 

During  one  of  the  rushes  of  Snipe  in  the  old 
days,  a  young  fellow  called  in  at  a  since  deceased 
game  dealer's,  after  the  shop  had  been  closed, 
carrying  in  his  pockets  the  proceeds  of  the  day's 
shooting.  The  dealer  sat  reading  his  newspaper 
behind  the  counter. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  curtly  asked  of  the 
young  fellow. 

"I've  brought  some  Snipe,"  said  he,  emptying 
his  pocket.  "  I  believe  you  buy  'em  ? " 

The  dealer  coolly  took  up  several  of  the  birds, 
and  then  critically  eyeing  the  sportsman,  asked 
where  he  obtained  them. 
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"  Up  the  river  walls,  on  such  and  such  a  marsh," 
he  replied. 

"  Oh !  so  youVe  been  not  only  shooting  game, 

but  obtained  them  on  Squire 's  land,  eh  ?  Just 

wait  while  I  fetch  a  policeman  ! " 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  young  sportsman  took 
alarm,  and  precipitately  bolted,  leaving  his  game 
behind  him.  He  has  not  yet,  according  to  report, 
returned  to  settle  the  deal  or  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  Snipe. 

A  most  unusual  movement  of  Snipe  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  November  1903.  From  two  inde- 
pendent sources  I  was  informed  that  "from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  "  of  these  birds  alighted  on 
a  "  hover  " — a  floating  portion  of  rond.  They  were 
described  as  literally  alighting  upon  each  other. 
A  wherry  sailing  by  at  the  time  put  them  up,  when 
they  crossed  over  it,  some  passing  between  the  mast 
and  the  bobstay. 

An  old  Breydoner  who  excelled  at  punt  gunning 
in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  assured  me  that  old  Thomas 
(the  late  Johnny  Thomas's  father)  was  surprised  one 
evening  by  a  large  flock  of  "  unknown  "  (unrecognised) 
birds  alighting  on  a  rond  on  Breydon,  not  far 
from  him.  Owing  to  snow  and  inability  to  locate 
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them,  Thomas  drew  up  to  the  walls,  and  in  spite 
of  the  severity  of  the  night,  slept  there.  Waking 
before  daylight,  he  found  his  way  at  daybreak  to 
the  spot,  and  managed  to  get  a  shot  at  what  he 
now  saw  to  be  Snipe.  There  were  hundreds;  and 
at  one  pull  he  killed  several  scores,  "  covering,1' 
as  my  informant  said,  "the  punt  floor  with  them, 
half  fillin'  it !  " 

THE  CUELEW 

In  August  large  female  Curlews,  occasionally  with 
long  bills,  frequent  Breydon;  sometimes  the  flocks 
are  of  considerable  size.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  few  non-breeding  birds  remain  in  the  vicinity 
all  summer,  betaking  themselves  to  the  marshes, 
and  even  farther  afield,  for  short  periods,  returning 
at  intervals  to  their  favourite  ooze.  Nereid  worms, 
mollusca,  shrimps,  small  crabs,  and  tiny  flounders 
are  its  usual  prey.  A  tame  Curlew  became 
exceedingly  partial  to  small  dead  mice,  soaked  and 
knocked  about  until  considered  fit  for  swallowing. 
A  Curlew  was  set  upon  by  a  small  hawk.  The 
wader  squatted  upon  the  mud,  presenting  its  bill 
to  its  tormentor,  a  process  that  had  the  effect 
of  either  wearing  out  the  latter's  patience  or  of 
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intimidating  it.  It  left  the  Curlew  at  length  to 
its  own  devices,  and  went  in  search  of  something 
more  easily  conquered. 

Curlews,  when  on  feed,  snatch  at  every  little  pass- 
ing flounder.  Small  ones  they  bolt  in  an  instant, 
but  any  too  large  for  swallowing  are  knocked, 
shaken,  and  twisted  about,  and  prodigious  efforts 
are  made  to  bolt  them;  till  at  length,  finding  all 
their  efforts  vain,  they  appear  regretfully  to  throw 
them  down.  What  most  amuses  me  is  the  way  a 
disappointed  bird  immediately  after  trots  along 
as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry  him  to  seek  for  some 
more  manageable  item,  as  if  there  were  lost  time 
to  be  made  up. 

A  WATCHER'S  NOTEBOOK 

For  several  years  past  a  watcher  has  been  stationed 
on  Breydon  during  the  close  season  for  wild  birds. 
Moored  in  the  centre  of  that  estuary  is  his  house- 
boat, from  which  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  all  persons  likely  to  break  the  law  by 
shooting,  or  attempting  to  shoot,  the  various  waders 
using  Breydon  mud  flats.  The  first  man  employed 
was  a  big  old  fellow  known  as  "  Ducker "  Chambers. 
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Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  rumoured  of  him  that, 
when  a  rare  bird  was  known  to  be  using  Breydon, 
it  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  an  interested  party 
to  decoy  him  into  some  favourite  resort,  whilst 
another  would  slip  into  a  punt  and  either  secure 
or  attempt  to  shoot  the  coveted  prize.  It  may 
or  it  may  not  be  that  more  than  one  Spoonbill 
vanished,  not  by  proceeding  on  its  migration,  but 
in  a  way  not  intended  by  the  Act.  Old  Chambers 
kept  a  rough  sort  of  diary,  and  from  day  to  day, 
or  when  the  humour  seized  him,  it  was  his  custom 
to  jot  down  in  rough  numbers  the  birds  that  came 
into  his  view  from  time  to  time.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  so  large  an  area  he  did  not  see  all 
that  came.  I  append  a  few  entries,  which  may  be 
interesting  for  purposes  of  comparison  : — 


1888 


April  13.  White-winged  Tern. 
May    20.   3  Spoonbills. 
June      3.   6  Spoonbills. 
,,         8.   2  Spoonbills. 


June  12.   i  Spoonbill. 
,,     zi.   3  Spoonbills. 
July  1 8.   i   Spoonbill;     various 


small  waders. 


1889 


March  10.   200  Wigeon. 
,,       ii.  4  Sheld-ducks. 
,,      13.    17  Pintailed  Ducks. 


March  15.  400  Wigeon,  1 8  Mal- 
lard, and  some 
Teal. 
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1 889 — continued 


March  16.  2000  Wigeon. 

,,  22.  200  Wigeon, 1 2  Mal- 
lard, etc. 

,,  24.  200  Wigeon,  few 
Golden-eyes  and 
Shovelers. 

,,      28.   100  Wigeon. 

,,      31.  4  Sheld-ducks. 


April  12.   3  Goosanders. 
May  12.  Godwits,  Whimbrel, 
etc. 

,,     19.   i  Spoonbill. 
June  ii.    i  Spoonbill. 

,,      1 8.  2  Goosanders. 

,,      25.  4  Sheld-ducks. 
July     4.   i  Spoonbill. 


1890 


March  2.  Over  200  Wigeon. 

,,      5.   65  Shovelers. 

,,      6.   ii  Geese. 

,,  9.  3ooWigeon, 2  Golden- 
eyes  ;  Ring  Plovers 
and  Dunlins. 

„  14.  60  Godwits  ;  Whim- 
brel and  Plovers. 


May  24.   Several     Greenshanks 

and  Redshanks. 
,,     25.   6  Cormorants,  4  Black 
Terns ;  many  small 
birds. 

June   4.  4  Sheld-ducks. 
,,     13.   3  Bernacle  Geese. 
,,     24.   Numerous  Redshanks. 


1891 

March  2.  40  Wigeon,  30  Geese. 
,,      7.   20  Wigeon,  3  Sheld- 
ducks. 

,,      8.   12  Swans. 
,,    15.  70  Geese. 

6  Sheld-ducks. 

2  Swans. 

2  Goosanders ;   many 

small  birds. 
24.    4  Goosanders. 
April  6.   500  Wigeon,  Pintails, 
and  Teal. 


19. 

22. 


April  12.  4  Golden-eyes. 

,,     15.  2  Swans. 
May    12.   200  Godwits  ;  numer- 
ous Whimbrel. 

„     29.  4  Swans. 
June    14.   2  Spoonbills. 

,,      15.   3  Avocets. 
July     14.   9  Sheld-ducks. 

,,      17.   6  Young  Mallard. 

,,      18.   5  Sheld-ducks. 
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1892 


March  6.   30  Wigeon,  5  Geese. 
May      2.  Eagle  (white-tailed). 

,,         8.   2  Goosanders. 

,,       10.  4  Black  Terns. 

,,       12.   5  Sheld-ducks, 
Whimbrel. 


May  1 6.  200  Godwits ;  numer- 
ousTurnstones  and 
Whimbrel. 

,,      19.   17      Cormorants,       2 
Sheld-ducks. 


The  entries  in  succeeding  years  are  fragmentary, 
but  much  on  a  par  with  the  preceding.  Chambers 
seemed  to  tire  of  the  "  literary  "  part  of  his  duties, 
and  very  often  omitted  weeks  of  arrivals  altogether. 
Five  years  ago  a  younger  man  succeeded  him  on 
his  retirement  into  the  Fishermen's  Almshouses. 
Jary — the  new  man — was  not  to  be  played  with, 
and  by  exercising  much  greater  vigilance,  kept 
would-be  shooters  entirely  in  the  background.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  save  from  a  passing  yacht  containing 
a  smuggled  rifle  and  a  holidaying  fool,  to  hear  a 
shot  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  end  of  the  close 
season.  A  few  entries  from  Jary's  book  would 
be  as  interesting  as  those  of  his  predecessor,  but 
the  examples  given  are  sufficient  to  convey  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  birds  that  visit  us  on  their 
northward  journey. 

I  must,  however,  state  that  since  stricter  pre- 
servation has  obtained,  not  nearly  so  many  birds 
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are  to  be  seen  on  Breydon;  but  other  causes  than 
preservation  must  be  blamed  for  this  falling  off, 
although  the  fact  gives  rise  to  no  small  cynicism 
and  sarcasm  amongst  those  who  feel  aggrieved  at 
not  being  allowed  to  shoot  the  few  that  even  to- 
day put  in  an  appearance. 

YOUNG  CUCKOOS 

In  this  locality  the  Meadow  Pipit,  in  my  ex- 
perience, is  the  most  favoured  (?)  foster-parent  of 
the  young  Cuckoo :  in  almost  every  instance  where 
I  have  met  with  a  fledgling  it  has  been  in  the 
lowly  built  nest  of  this  species.  The  young  Cuckoo 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  seems  to  be  not  only  an 
exceedingly  hungry,  quarrelsome  creature,  but  very 
easy  to  rear.  On  one  occasion  I  obtained  one 
from  under  a  gravestone  out  of  a  Pipit's  nest,  and 
brought  it  up  to  full  feather  simply  on  a  diet  of 
bullock's  lights. 

In  a  cabbage  garden  the  caterpillar  of  the  garden 
white  butterfly  was  committing  woeful  havoc,  and 
the  owner  despaired  of  cutting  any  fit  for  cooking. 
In  the  midst  of  his  grumbling,  a  young  Cuckoo  of 
the  year  appeared,  and  commenced  to  wage  war 
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upon  the  insect  pests  by  devouring  them.  Day  after 
day  the  Cuckoo  was  welcomed,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  had  cleared  the  patch,  and  saved  the  situation. 

On  the  margin  of  an  old  book  I  found  pencilled 
the  following:  "I  have  found  in  my  lifetime  five 
young  Cuckoos  in  their  nests,  four  being  those  of 
the  Pied  Wagtail,  and  the  other  a  Hedge  Sparrow's. 
In  one  of  the  nests,  which  was  in  a  sawpit,  were 
four  young  Wagtails  and  the  Cuckoo.  One  day,  on 
going  to  look  at  them,  I  found  two  of  the  Wagtails 
upon  the  ground  directly  under  the  nest.  Thinking 
they  might  be  put  out  by  the  Cuckoo,  I  watched 
them  rather  narrowly,  and  the  next  day  I  saw  the 
Cuckoo  wriggle  himself  until  he  got  one  of  the 
remaining  Wagtails  on  his  back,  when  he  raised 
himself,  and  shot  the  Wagtail  out  of  the  nest.  On 
the  following  day  I  found  the  other  Wagtail  on  the 
ground,  no  doubt  got  rid  of  by  the  Cuckoo  in  the 
same  way  to  make  room  for  himself." 

The  same  hand  had  also  pencilled  as  follows :  "  I 
do  not  see  that  Mr.  Hoy's  finding  of  two  eggs  in  one 
nest  proves  that  the  Cuckoo  lays  more  than  one  egg, 
as  in  all  probability  the  eggs  were  deposited  by 
different  birds ;  but  still,  I  do  not  see  that  the  Cuckoo 
should  be  restricted  to  the  laying  of  one  egg  only." 
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Some  sneaking  sort  of  belief  still  obtains  among 
certain  ignorant  folk  with  regard  to  the  ill-luck 
attending  the  appearance  of  Cuckoos.  A  young 
Cuckoo  flew  over  the  house  of  an  old  lady  in  the 
town  while  I  stood  speaking  to  her  at  the  door. 
When  I  pointed  out  the  retreating  bird  to  her, 
she  begged  of  me  to  say  it  was  not  a  Cuckoo — 
"anything  but  that,  for  it  was  the  unluckiest 
thing  in  the  world  should  one  fly  over  one's  roof." 
Some  still  affect  to  believe  that  to  see  three  Cuckoos 
in  succession  portends  a  death  in  the  observer's 
family  circle. 

THE  STORM-PETREL 

The  Storm-Petrel  does  not  visit  us  so  frequently 
now  as  in  the  days  when  herrings  were  landed  on 
the  beach  (see  Fishermen  Sportsmen).  Now  and 
again  a  severe  gale  or  a  succession  of  boisterous 
storms  from  the  northward  bring  some  into  the 
neighbourhood,  when  the  keen  observer  may  detect 
the  small  dark  birds  tripping  along  just  beyond 
the  breakers,  and  now  and  again  meet  with  one 
blown  inland,  weary  and  exhausted.  In  the  October 
of  1901  I  observed  a  group  of  fishermen  on  the 
fish  wharf  surrounding  one  of  their  fellows  who  had 
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in  his  hands  a  small  paper  pastry-bag  from  which 
a  poor  little  Petrel  was  looking  out  in  some  surprise. 
I  purchased  it,  and  took  it  home,  where  it  soon 
learned  to  peck  at  soft  herring-milts  hung  within 
its  reach.  It  would  run  up  and  down  its  new 
domicile  with  wings  vertically  raised,  uttering  a 
peepy  cry  very  like  that  of  a  newly  hatched 
turkey-chick.  It  lived  but  a  few  days,  having 
never  recovered  the  rough  treatment  it  received 
from  the  North  Sea  gale  and  the  equally  rough 
attentions  of  its  not  unkindly  disposed  captor. 

Mr.  Booth  (Catalogue  of  Birds)  says :  "  I  have 
often  noticed  these  poor  little  birds  terribly  dis- 
tressed by  the  buffetings  they  receive  during  a  pro- 
tracted gale,  at  times  hovering  and  settling  among 
the  breakers  and  occasionally  being  carried  before 
some  blinding  squall,  almost  helpless,  inland.  After 
a  storm  of  several  days'  duration  in  November  1872 
I  observed  scores  of  these  birds  resting  on  the 
water  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk  apparently  worn 
out,  with  their  heads  buried  in  their  feathers. 
On  visiting  one  of  the  lightships,  I  learned  that 
several  of  the  stormy,  as  well  as  a  single  specimen 
of  the  fork-tailed  petrel,  had  come  on  board  while 
the  gale  was  at  its  height." 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  a  local  sportsman, 
tramping  the  beach  in  quest  of  fowl,  saw  a  number 
of  Petrels  at  the  harbour  mouth.  He  had  only 
big  shot  with  him,  but  succeeded  in  killing  nine 
birds.  He  took  snap-shots  at  them  as  they  neared 
the  crest  of  a  wave  and  before  they  fell  back 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Having  disposed  of 
four  brace  at  four  shillings  a  couple,  he  took  the 
last  bird  to  a  game  dealer. 

"  I  suppose  youVe  hawked  round,"  said  the  dealer, 
"as  many  as  you  could  sell,  and  brought  this  one 
to  me  ?  " 

"  What  matters  that  to  you  ?  "  asked  the  gunner. 
"  I  only  ask  you  if  you'll  buy  it.  I  want  two 
shillings  for  it." 

The  dealer  gave  him  three-fourths  of  that  amount, 
when,  to  his  just  annoyance,  the  man  saucily  told 
him  he  had  sold  eight  already  to  persons  from 
whom  the  dealer  had  actually  received  orders  to 
obtain  specimens  for  them ! 

"LOCALITY"  IN  BIRDS 

I  have  already  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Grey  Wag- 
tail how  that  species  persists  in  returning,  even  when 
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repeatedly  disturbed,  to  certain  chosen  localities.  I 
have  noticed  this  propensity  for  "  locality  "  by  pre- 
ference in  several  birds.  The  Redshanks  bred  on  the 
Waveney  and  Bure  marshes,  in  August  invariably 
frequent  a  flat  near  the  Lockgate  Farm,  two  miles 
from  the  Vauxhall  Station,  on  the  North  Walls 
of  Breydon.  This  is  quite  in  front  of  the  rond- 
cutting  in  which  my  houseboat  has  been  moored  for 
several  years.  As  soon  as  the  water  falls  the  birds 
come  back  to  the  flat,  determinedly  feeding  there 
until  the  returning  flood  once  more  washes  them  off 
it.  A  large  rond,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  my 
location,  is  used  at  high  water  by  Curlews,  who 
retire  to  its  sheltering  grasses  to  preen  their  plumage 
and  sleep  until  the  falling  tide  allows  them  again 
a  footing  on  the  mud  flats.  The  Saddleback  Gulls 
prefer  the  five-stake  drain  "lumps"  for  a  sleeping 
resort.  There  stands  a  tall  tree  or  two  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  Nicholas  Church.  There,  at  the  closing 
of  the  day,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  gather 
together  for  a  noisy  concert  hundreds  of  Sparrows, 
before  scattering  to  their  several  sleeping-places. 

The  Hoopoe  has  this  peculiar  habit  of  returning  to 
a  favourite  spot  even  after  being  disturbed.  An  old 
gunner,  named  Sampson,  who  when  a  young  man 
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was  keenly  alert  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  birds, 
noticed  this  habit,  or  weakness,  and  on  putting  up  a 
Hoopoe  from  a  furzy  corner,  hid  near  the  spot  and 
awaited  its  return  with  fatal  result  to  the  poor  bird. 
It  is  usually  exceedingly  wary  and  shy,  and  but  for 
his  hiding,  no  doubt  that  example  would  have  fought 
shy  of  him.  Sampson  killed  four  in  his  day,  and 
made  about  four  shillings  apiece  off  them.  The 
highest  figure  I  have  known  given  was  three  guineas 
for  two  stuffed  specimens  in  the  Horsey  sale. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
"  allotment "  marshes  were  a  favourite  resort  of 
many  wildfowl.  Various  ducks  came  over  from  sea 
at  nightfall  to  feed  on  the  large  pools  and  lagoons 
that  formed  in  rainy  spells,  when  the  windmills  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  downfall.  The  place  was 
full  of  molluscous  life.  Numerous  gunners  fre- 
quented that  locality  ;  one  old  man,  whom  I  knew,  at 
that  time  supported  his  family  with  his  gun.  To 
this  day,  although  the  fact  does  not  seem  generally 
known,  small  parcels  of  fowl  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  drop  in  to  feed  in  the  ditches  at  night, 
and  depart  by  daylight.  I  have  stood  in  certain  well- 
defined  "  leads,"  and  seen  and  heard  the  birds  pass 
over  in  the  dim  light  of  eventide  or  early  morning. 
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ACTING  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

Birds  are  seldom  aggressive;  they  do  not  often 
attack  other  species  when  in  a  state  of  liberty,  and 
seldom  seriously  quarrel  amongst  themselves.  A 
Starling  will  sometimes  dispute  possession  of  a  place 
on  a  dunghill  when  worms  or  the  larva?  of  flies  are 
abundant,  but  anything  like  a  serious  scuffle  is  out 
of  the  question,  even  when  pretending  to  box,  as 
they  will  do,  sometimes  even  springing  up  from  the 
ground  in  noisy  dispute.  When  a  Gull  has  seized 
upon  a  titbit  found  floating  upon  the  water,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  parcel  of  his  fellows  will 
come  noisily  protesting  against  his  keeping  it,  and 
occasionally  one  or  more  will  give  chase.  In  this 
case,  his  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  away  with  it,  and  a 
long,  circling,  zigzag  fly-round  ensues,  in  which  the 
pursuers,  in  most  cases,  give  in  first. 

But  when  a  bird  is  wounded,  and  his  human 
enemy  seeks  to  lay  hold  of  him,  something  like  a 
fight  for  life  and  liberty  takes  place.  I  have  seen  a 
wounded  Heron  fight  most  savagely,  darting  light- 
ning-like thrusts  with  his  dangerous  bill  at  man  and 
dog.  Wounded  or  handled  gulls  will  seize  fingers 

with  such  petulancy  and  promptness  that  one  must 
ii 
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admit  that  these  creatures  know  they  have  not  only 
the  power  of  inflicting  pain,  but  where  to  inflict  it, 
distinguishing  easily  enough,  it  would  seem,  where 
to,  and  where  not  to,  grip  and  nip.  The  larger 
gulls  can  make  a  nasty  cut  on  one's  hand.  The 
Shag  draws  blood  easily  by  seizing  one's  digits,  and 
nipping  with  the  sharp  curved  point  of  its  upper 
mandible.  Crows  dig  at  you,  as  do  Divers  and 
Grebes.  I  had  an  unpleasant  experience  on  one 
occasion,  when  trying  to  capture  a  broken-winged 
Short -eared  Owl.  Its  needle -like  claws  drilled 
several  bleeding  punctures. 

An  old  gunner  named  Sampson  had  shot  a  Short- 
eared  Owl,  winging  it.  He  essayed  to  pick  it  up, 
but  the  poor  defiant  thing,  ruffling  and  staring, 
flung  itself  upon  its  back,  seizing  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  in  its  claws.  When  the  gunner  tried  to  free 
himself  with  the  other  hand,  the  owl  seized  the 
fingers  of  that  also,  holding  him  absolutely  a 
prisoner.  Do  what  he  would  he  could  not  get  clear 
of  it,  and  was  obliged  at  length  to  kneel  upon  his 
victim,  and,  as  he  said,  "let  out  its  wind."  It 
gradually  relaxed  its  hold  as  the  life  went  out  of  it, 
and  finally  Sampson  got  free.  He  told  me  his 
fingers  bled  freely,  and  were  very  sore,  and  further- 
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more,  that  he  was  always  very  careful  after  that  of 
handling  Woodcock  Owls ! 

In  1901  a  young  pair  of  Swifts  discovered  a  hole 
under  the  tiles  of  a  comparatively  new  house  near 
my  own.  I  believe  they  successfully  reared  young 
ones.  Returning  in  the  spring  of  1902,  the  couple 
made  for  their  old  habitation,  but  found  a  pair  of 
saucy,  defiant  Sparrows  in  possession.  Attempting 
in  ignorance  to  enter,  the  male  bird  found  one  of  the 
new  lodgers  at  home,  and  he  immediately  came  out 
with  the  Sparrow  fastened  on  to  his  neck.  Together 
they  fell  scuffling  and  squealing  to  the  ground.  A 
friendly  next-door  neighbour,  seeing  the  state  of 
things,  put  the  Sparrow  to  flight,  whilst  the  as- 
tonished Swift,  after  one  or  two  awkward  attempts, 
got  again  upon  the  wing.  The  rescuer  settled 
matters  in  favour  of  the  Swifts  by  destroying  the 
Sparrows  with  a  catapult.  The  Swifts  remained  for 
that  season,  but  for  some  unknown  reason — death, 
perhaps — did  not  return  to  the  house  in  the  following 
spring. 

THE  AVOCET 

The  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  the  wading 
birds  upon  the  Yarmouth  list  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
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Avocet.  It  has  seldom  been  my  privilege  to  see  it 
on  Breydon  mud  flats.  The  largest  number  I  ever  saw 
together  was  on  4th  May  1887,  when  four  in  a  flock 
passed  by  me  within  a  few  yards,  so  near,  in  fact, 
that  with  regret  I  have  to  state  I  brought  one 
down  to  my  gun.  Such  a  beautiful  creation  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  saved  from  my  brutal  hand. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  an  itching  for  both  gun  and 
"specimens."  The  day  before  six  had  been  seen, 
but  two  were  killed;  and  eventually  nearly  every 
one  was  "  accounted  for."  Another  gunner,  later  on 
the  4th,  fired  at  the  party,  his  gun  being  loaded 
with  swan-shot.  He  pricked  one,  and  saw  it  falter 
in  its  flight.  Following  the  direction  taken  by  the 
birds,  he  at  length  came  up  with  the  wounded 
one,  swimming.  Again  he  shot  at  it,  when  it 
determinedly  dived.  Watching  it  in  the  deep  water 
of  the  channel  below  him,  he  saw  the  bird  rising  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  when,  plunging  in  his  hand, 
he  seized  it  ere  it  had  reached  the  surface. 

The  Avocet  usually  comes  singly,  and  it  is  only 
once  in  two  or  three  years  that  it  is  noticed.  It 
then  affects  the  society  of  the  smaller  gulls,  Black- 
heads in  particular,  from  which  it  is  not  easily 
distinguished,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  is  so 
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rarely  with  us  that  its  presence  is  not  suspected,  and 
few  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  a  flock  of 
gulls  dozing  on  a  flat  or  floating  in  a  drain. 

The  Avocet  bred  constantly  and  in  some  numbers 
at  Horsey  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Lubbock x 
speaks  of  an  old  and  respectable  fenman  assuring 
him  "  that  forty  years  ago  "  (Lubbock  wrote  in  1845) 
"  it  bred  regularly  near  the  Seven-Mile  House  on  the 
river  Bure." 

THE  WAYS  OF  WADERS 

Just  as  every  wader  has  its  distinctive  note,  so 
has  it  its  own  peculiar  methods  of  flight,  run, 
and  feeding.  The  pert  Ringed  Plover,  when  feeding, 
never  forgets  to  have  one  or  more  chums  watching : 
it  seldom  covers  more  than  two  feet  of  mud,  usually 
running  three  or  four  steps  and  then  stopping, 
unless  a  pedestrian  is  hard  upon  its  track,  when  it 
endeavours  to  outdistance  him  before  attempting 
again  to  pick  up  its  crustacean  prey.  The  Dunlin 
is  less  deliberate,  and  erratically  runs  a  greater  or 
lesser  distance  before  looking  for  a  likely  worm-hole. 
The  Curlew-Sandpiper  is  more  energetic  than  either 
of  them,  for  it  probes  the  mud  at  almost  every  step, 

1  Observations  on  the  Fauna  of  Norfolk. 
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thrusting  its  beak  in  pretty  well  up  to  the  hilt  each 
time,  sometimes  withdrawing  it  with  its  face  quite 
muddy.  The  Turnstone  appears  always  in  a  hurry, 
as  if  eager  to  get  over  a  certain  area  in  a  given  time. 
In  this  locality  the  Sanderling,  like  the  Oyster-catcher 
and  the  Purple-Sandpiper,  much  prefers  the  beach  to 
Breydon  mud  flats ;  but  only  in  the  very  bitterest 
weather  in  winter  do  we  expect  to  see  the  Sanderling 
on  the  sands.  In  the  spring  migration  a  few  usually 
visit  Breydon  as  well  as  the  shore.  The  Knot  is  ex- 
ceedingly sociable,  and  in  most  instances,  except  when 
in  fair-sized  flocks,  attaches  itself  to  a  parcel  of  small 
waders.  The  Common  Sandpiper  prefers  the  river 
margins  to  Breydon ;  and,  when  found  on  that 
estuary,  invariably  keeps  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  flint  walls,  seldom  being  seen 
feeding  out  in  the  open.  Young  Redshanks  very 
industriously  pursue  opossum  shrimps  at  the  river 
margin :  when  on  Breydon  mud  flats  they  pipe  con- 
siderably when  feeding,  often  hunting  for  their  prey 
with  the  water  level  with  their  bellies.  The  Green- 
shank,  like  Ruffs  of  the  year,  appears  partial  to  the 
small  puddles  of  still  water  to  be  found  in  ronds. 
The  Godwit  is  not  noisy  when  feeding ;  the  Green- 
shank,  the  Whimbrel,  and  Dunlin  are  quite  the 
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reverse.  The  Spoonbill  never  utters  a  sound  beyond 
the  faint  clap  of  its  mandibles  when  suddenly  brought 
together.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  however,  assures  me 
the  Spoonbill  is  not  voiceless,  for  on  one  occasion  he 
heard  a  couple,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the 
season  and  a  fine  day,  utter  a  feeble  trumpet-like 
note,  while  dancing  in  the  odd  way  peculiar  to 
birds  of  the  Stork  family.  Spoonbills  work  the  soft 
mud  in  a  very  deliberate  and  methodical  manner, 
spooning  it  from  side  to  side.  Usually  a  flock  work 
together ;  where  one  leads  the  others  follow  like  so 
many  sheep.  When  flying  they  proceed  in  single 
file,  with  necks  and  legs  extended,  looking  singularly 
white  against  the  blue  sky  or  grey  horizon.  When 
shifting  ground  they  will  sometimes  swim  across  an 
intervening  creek.  They  travel  a  long  way  when 
feeding,  and  one  might  almost  imagine  they  are  ever 
considering  a  distant  puddle  to  be  more  desirable 
than  the  one  they  are  at  the  moment  working. 

SOME  ODD   SHOTS 

This  is  not  to  me  a  pleasing  subject — the  wanton 
killing  of  birds — that  the  heading  suggests.  Too 
many  birds  are  shot  and  aimed  at  simply  to  gratify 
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a  love  of  slaughter  and  the  pride  of  marksmanship. 
However,  as  I  have  used  the  gun,  and,  I  fear,  been 
guilty  of  similar  practices  in  my  earlier  days,  there 
have  been  "  kills  "  that  struck  me  as  being  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  from  a  sportsman's  point  of 
view.  One  of  my  earliest  shots  was  at  a  Swift,  which 
received  but  one  pellet  at  a  considerable  height 
above  my  head.  The  poor  thing  was  killed  in- 
stantly, but  came  down  with  its  wings  comparatively 
stiff,  and  extended,  reaching  the  earth  in  a  rotary 
manner,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sycamore 
"  pen  "  or  seed  that  children  throw  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  it  took  an  extraordinary  time  to  come 
down.  Another  I  saw  shot  flew  away  at  least  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  gunner,  and  describing  a 
complete  circle,  boomerang  -  like,  actually  wheeled 
round,  and  fell  dead  at  our  feet! 

One  July  morning,  when  out  shooting  by  the 
Bure,  I  decoyed  a  Redshank  within  shooting  dis- 
tance. Following  the  bird  with  my  gun,  before 
pulling  the  trigger,  it  came  into  direct  line  with  a 
brilliant  sun,  which  entirely  closed  my  eyes.  I  had, 
however,  so  accurately  judged  the  rate  of  flight,  and 
its  direction,  that  before  I  could  properly  see  again, 
I  fired,  and  to  my  surprise  heard  a  "  plump  "  upon 
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the  rond,  immediately  followed  by  another,  and  was 
still  more  astonished  to  see  a  second  bird  lying  dead. 
It  had,  unknown  to  me,  crossed  the  other  in  its  flight 
at  the  identical  moment  of  firing. 

An  old  friend  used  to  be  very  partial  to  moon- 
light strolls  along  Breydon  walls  in  the  days  when 
there  were  neither  gun  licences  nor  close  seasons. 
One  evening  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  Greenshank, 
and  fired  at  where  he  thought  the  bird  might  be. 
To  his  surprise  he  heard  a  double  fall,  "  flop — flop" 
— as  he  expressed  it — on  the  mud,  and  found  that 
his  shot  had  completely  halved  the  bird ! 

The  zest  with  which  many  sportsmen  recount  the 
adventures  and  circumstances  attending  the  slaughter 
of  rare  birds,  and  the  remarkable  results  of  their 
shots,  certainly,  to  me,  savours  somewhat  of  the 
callous,  and  does  not  speak  much  for  the  value  they 
place  upon  the  lives  of  the  lower  animals,  which,  I  am 
bound  to  admit,  after  having  been  somewhat  of  a 
sportsman  myself,  have  quite  as  much  right  to  live, 
and  be  happy,  as  I  have.  I  must  confess  to  having 
feelings  of  repugnance  when  I  hear  men  talk  of  the 
ways — ay !  even  laugh  at  the  antics  and  efforts — 
of  stricken  and  maimed  birds  to  regain  their  feet 
and  freedom.  To  hear  of  "  lanes  "  being  cut  through 
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Curlews,  the  moment  before  merrily  piping  and 
feeding  on  a  mud  flat,  is  not  to  me  edifying.  Nor 
are  the  records  of  "big"  shots  ever  anything  but 
distasteful.  An  old  gunner,  with  seeming  pride, 
told  me  that  his  biggest  shot  secured  him  285 
Dunlins  and  5  Wigeon.  He  did  not  count  the 
cripples  that  fluttered  away.  These  birds  were 
crowded  together  on  a  huge  slab  of  floating  ice,  and 
it  cost  him  some  labour  to  force  his  gun  punt  through 
the  pack  in  order  to  make  this  shot. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  gunner,  lying  with  his  boat 
in  a  wake  in  the  ice,  while  waiting  for  wildfowl, 
settled  himself  to  eat  his  dinner.  A  brilliantly 
plumaged  Kingfisher,  the  best  he  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon  (and  which  is  now  said  to  be  in  Norwich 
Museum),  alighted  on  the  extreme  end  of  his  punt 
gun.  He  longed  to  secure  the  bird,  but  having  no 
"  hand  gun,11  he  was  puzzled  to  know  how  to  effect 
a  capture.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
"  vibration,11  as  he  termed  it,  of  a  discharge  might 
kill  the  bird ;  so  he  stealthily,  inch  by  inch,  reached 
towards  the  trigger,  which  he  managed  at  length  to 
pull.  The  gun  went  off  with  a  roar,  and  dead  as 
a  stone  dropped  the  poor  little  Kingfisher  into  the 
water  beneath. 
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A  COEVINE  IMMIGRATION 

18th  and  19th  October  are  always  days  of  interest 
to  me,  for  under  normal  conditions  various  members 
of  the  Crow  tribe  may  be  looked  for  coming  in  from 
sea  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers.  On  the  first  date 
in  1903  a  remarkable  immigration  set  in,  and  on 
the  next  day  great  "rushes"  of  Hooded  Crows, 
Rooks,  Crows,  Jackdaws,  and  Starlings,  as  well  as 
small  perching  birds,  were  observed  passing  overhead. 
The  whole  day  long,  from  dawn  until  night,  inces- 
sant streams — the  Rooks  and  Crows  in  straggling 
flocks  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  a  flock — were 
leisurely  pouring  in  as  if  they  had  had  a  fine  passage 
with  no  wind  to  tire  them.  The  local  wind  was 
south-westerly  at  the  time.  Hundreds  of  Jackdaws 
in  compact  flocks,  flying  very  high,  passed  over,  for 
once  remarkably  mute :  their  custom  is  to  noisily 
prate  over  their  arrival. 

Most  of  the  birds  I  saw  appeared  in  no  way 
fatigued,  although  an  intelligent  fisherman  informed 
me  subsequently  that  a  number  of  Jackdaws  and 
others  had  dropped  down  upon  the  boom  and 
rigging  of  his  drifter,  as  well  as  on  others,  for  rest : 
this  was  on  the  20th,  after  a  wet,  baffling  night. 
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Moisture  seems  to  tire  the  birds  far  more  than  an 
adverse  wind.  I  myself  noticed  that  the  birds  flew 
in  on  that  date  with  seemingly  greater  effort,  and 
unsteadier  flight.  A  Rook  alighting  on  the  beach 
at  this  time  was  seized  by  a  stroller,  and  notwith- 
standing its  protests  and  struggles,  brought  to  me  in 
a  handkerchief.  Placing  him  in  an  aviary,  I  supplied 
him  with  a  couple  of  boiled  potatoes ;  these  he 
readily  ate,  and  then  commenced  to  search  for  a 
loophole  of  escape,  evidently  desirous  of  continuing 
his  journey. 

THE  VALUE  OF  BIRDS 

When  conversing  with  two  veteran  sportsmen — 
men  whose  names  were,  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
identical,  indeed  almost  synonymous,  with  Breydon 
— I  was  interested  in  the  way  they  disposed  of  their 
game,  and  in  the  prices  made  off  it.  In  the  'fifties 
and  'sixties  a  Bittern  would  make  at  a  game  dealer's 
about  two  shillings;  Avocets  about  four  shillings 
and  sixpence;  a  Quail  fetched  a  penny;  a  Wigeon 
sixpence ;  a  Land-Dotterel,  threepence ;  and  Hoopoes 
four  shillings  apiece. 

That  they  obtained  goodly  numbers  in  those 
"wild  open"  days  goes  without  saying,  or  these 
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men  had  not  brought  up  families  on  their  earnings ! 
Prior  to  the  'sixties,  the  gunners  used  to  stay  out  all 
night,  their  boys  bringing  their  breakfasts  up  the 
walls  in  the  morning,  and  returning  with  their 
father's  "  bags " — the  smaller  game  being  tied  up 
in  sacks  or  in  baskets,  the  ducks  tied  by  the  head 
and  slung  on  sticks  carried  on  the  shoulder. 

One  noted  wildfowler  known  as  "  Storks  "  sent  his 
wife  with  the  fowl  to  a  local  game  dealer,  who  used 
to  laugh  about  her  light-handed  ways — "  she  never 
brought  a  handkerchief  of  birds  but  he  missed  a 
fowl  or  two  after  she  was  gone."  That'this  particular 
dealer  had  vast  numbers  of  fowl  brought  in  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  a  friend  of  mine 
succeeded  him  in  the  shop,  he  described  the  floor 
as  being  saturated  with  blood,  so  much  so,  that  the 
stain  could  be  seen  (having  worked  through  the 
boards)  in  the  cellar! 

Reverting  to  the  prices  given:  one  man  gladly 
accepted  three  and  sixpence  for  a  Purple  Heron.  A 
good  Godwit  "  in  the  red "  realised  sixpence,  and  a 
"  grey  "  threepence  ;  while  Spoonbills  ran  from  three 
shillings  to  six  according  to  condition.  Sixpence 
was  given  for  as  many  Kentish  Plovers. 

In  those  days  wildfowl  were  so  plentiful  in  sharp 
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wintry  weather,  more  especially  "hard"  fowl, — i.e. 
Golden-eyes,  Tufted  Ducks,  Scaups,  and  Pochards, — 
that  cripples  were  seldom  pursued:  it  did  not  pay 
for  the  time  lost  in  recovering  them  ;  and  few  carried 
a  shoulder  gun  to  "  settle "  the  poor  things,  which 
were  left  to  struggle  until  drowning  mercifully  ended 
their  sufferings,  or  the  wind  and  tide  drifted  them 
to  the  walls,  where,  in  the  hollows  and  holes  in  the 
stone  embankment,  they  hid  to  die  slowly,  or  to 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  rats,  which  there  "  lived 
like  fighting  cocks."  Certain  men  who  had  no  guns 
would  patrol  the  walls,  assisted  in  their  search  by 
keen -scented  mongrel  dogs.  In  this  way  they 
sometimes  made  quite  a  bag  of  crippled  birds,  and 
so  earned  a  day's  wage  by  disposing  of  them.  The 
Messrs.  Paget l  make  reference  to  a  dog  kept  by  a 
marshman,  which  on  its  own  account  used  to  thus 
search  for  wounded  fowl,  taking  them  home  by  the 
nearest  cut — across  ditches  and  over  stiles  to  its 
master. 

That  better  prices  were  sometimes  obtained  for 
unusual  "curios,"  as  strange  birds  were  called,  is 
true,  for  some  of  the  'cuter  wildfowlers  were  on  the 

1  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth,  by  C.  J.  and  J.  Paget, 
1834. 
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lookout  for  such  to  supply  collectors,  bird  stuffers, 
and  in  some  instances  interested  parties  outside  the 
town.  Placed  beside  the  figures  above  mentioned, 
the  prices  made  by  rare  birds  in  recent  years  will 
show  the  almost  fictitious  value  resulting  from  in- 
creased competition  or  rarity.  The  difference,  even 
in  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  prices  made  will  be  shown 
in  the  following  lists : — 

1.  Overend's  sale  of  uncased  local  birds,  16th  June 
1876— 


Rough  -  legged  Hobby 
Osprey  .  .  . 

Orange-legged  Hobby, 

Ruff  and  Reeve    .         . 

Hobby         .         .         . 

Brunnick's  Guillemot  . 

Hoopoe  (male)     .         . 

Bittern  (male)      .         . 

Black  -  throated  Diver 
(male)  .  .  . 

Spoonbill  (male).         . 


*.    d. 

180 

o  o 
60 
60 


036 
0130 

o  10  o 


0  u  o 

1  6  o 


Button's  Skua  (male)  .  o  14  o 
Eared  Grebe  (male)  .090 
Red-necked  Phalarope 

(male)  .  .  .0160 
Grey  Phalarope  and 

Purple-Sandpiper  .090 
Fork-tailed  Petrel  .050 
Avocet  .  .  -35° 
White  Stork  .  .  1150 
Shorelark  .  .  .  o  z  6 


There  were  96  uncased  lots,  numbering  in  all  180 
specimens. 

£.  The  Rising  Collection  at  Horsey  was  dispersed 
in  1885,  when  142  lots  realised  <£340;  a  few  are 
figured  below.  Most  of  the  birds  were  in  cases. 
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£'.  d. 

Marsh   Harriers  (male 

and  female)  .  .440 
Whiskered  Tern.  .  6  16  6 
Roseate  Tern  .  .  o  10  6 
White  -  winged  Black 

Tern  .^Ji';?:  .  iz  12  o 
Black  Terns  (male  and 

female)  .  .  .  f  .  3  30 
Black  Stork  .  .  n  n  o 
Brown  Snipe  .  .13130 


Hoopoes     (male 

female)    .         .    - 
Buffel-headed  Duck 


and 


3 

26 


Red-crested  Whistling 

Duck  .  .  .  21  10  6 
Black  -  tailed  Godwits 

(male  and  female)  .  2126 
Ruffs  (six  specimens)  .  330 
Eared  Grebe  (male  and 

female — summer)  .  4  14  6 
Little  Bitterns  (male 

and  female)  .  -55° 
Spoonbills  (male  and 

female)  .  ,"],,.  >v  .  10  10  o 
Purple-Sandpipers 

(male  and  female)     .      i     i  o 


SHORT  NOTES  FROM  THE  DIARY 
In  making  notes  from  day  to  day  not  a  few 
interesting  items,  short  and  concise,  yet  considered 
of  value  by  the  author,  have  been  jotted  down. 
Scarcely  of  sufficient  moment  to  enlarge  into  para- 
graphs, they  are  here  given  under  the  separate  years. 
Their  brevity  will  be  as  noticeable  as  their  variety. 

1878 

Sept.  17. — Kingfishers  have  been  very  numerous  in 
the  locality.  Not  a  rare  thing  has  it  been  to  see 
half  a  dozen  birds  in  the  course  of  a  walk  before 
breakfast  by  the  river  Sure.  Many  were  killed; 
one  man  having  eleven  preserved  in  one  case. 
They  realised  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  apiece. 
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Sept.  17. — A  passing  Whimbrel  answered  to  my 
call,  and  coming  hurriedly  down,  alighted  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  overlooking  the  Bure. 

1879 

Feb. — During  a  spell  of  extremely  severe  weather 
a  southern  rush  of  Linnets  took  place.  Many 
hundreds  died,  some  even  dropping  down  from 
the  passing  flocks  and  expiring. 

1880 

July  15. — Saw  an  exceedingly  young  Pochard 
hanging  on  a  poulterer's  stall.  Its  primaries  were 
mere  short  soft  stumps :  it  is  certain  the  bird  had 
never  flown,  and  must  have  been  bred  on  a 
neighbouring  Broad. 

1881 

Sept.  23. — Quite  a  number  of  Buzzards,  both 
Common  and  Rough-legged,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
besides  various  Harriers  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Sept.  23. — A  Curlew  was  shot  on  Breydon  with 
abnormally  large  feet,  probably  the  result  of  shot 
wounds. 

Oct.  5. — A  Landrail,  dropping  into  one  of  our 
central  streets,  sought  refuge  in  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
giving  some  trouble  in  getting  it  out  of  a  labyrinth 
of  walking  -  sticks.  Similar  instances  of  Landrails 
losing  themselves  in  the  town  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  giving  in  their  capture  unlimited 
excitement. 
12 
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Nov.  9. — A  tired-out  Jackdaw,  alighting  upon  a 
chimney-pot,  overbalanced  itself,  and  tumbling  down 
into  a  room,  caused  not  a  little  commotion  before  it 
was  secured. 

1882 

April. — Several  wing- weary  Red-legged  Partridges 
caught  in  and  around  the  town  this  month. 

1883 

Dec. — A  Hooded  Crow  was  obtained  early  in  the 
month  with  the  upper  mandible  describing  a  complete 
half-circle,  the  end  of  the  lower  one  protruding  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  it. 

Dec. — A  Wood-Pigeon  has  just  died  after  being 
in  a  cage  nineteen  years.  It  was  taken  when  a 
squab  by  a  friend  of  mine.  He  stated  that  it  had 
made  off  with  a  few  bushels  of  corn ! 


1889 

Sept.  4. — A  number  of  Starlings  joined  in  with 
the  Swallows,  on  this  hot  day,  in  their  aerial  circlings 
in  pursuit  of  insects.  I  have  seen  them  do  the  same 
thing  around  the  parish  church. 

Nov. — The  millinery  shops  are  exhibiting  an  im- 
mense number  of  badly  stuffed  Snipe  as  ornaments 
for  ladies'  head-gear  —  both  Jack  and  Common 
Snipes. 

J)ec.  8. — A  Lapwing  weighing  12  J  oz.  on  a  stall 
on  this  date. 
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1890 

Nov.  19. — No  less  than  eight  Bearded  Tits  exposed 
for  sale  on  a  poulterer's  stall.  They  had  been  killed 
with  very  large  shot,  and  had  simply  been  riddled 
to  pieces  !  All  but  one  were  eventually  thrown  into 
the  rubbish-box. 

Dec.  7. — A  Wigeon  was  picked  up  on  the  North 
Denes  just  below  the  telegraph  wires  near  the 
railway  lines.  Its  neck  and  wing  were  broken. 

Dec.  31. — Small  gulls  starving,  and  so  tame  that 
they  alighted  upon  the  Marine  Parade  to  pick  up 
crumbs  and  biscuits  thrown  to  them.  Some  boys 
caught  several  by  converting  a  fish  trunk  into  a 
trap,  tilting  it  at  one  end  upon  a  stick  to  which  a 
long  string  had  been  attached.  When  the  gulls 
alighted  to  pick  up  the  bait  the  urchins  pulled  the 
string. 

1891 

Jan.  7.  —  A  Rook  was  brought  to  me  with  a 
queerly  formed  beak,  the  upper  mandible  being 
but  half  the  length  of  the  lower  one. 

April  26.  —  After  a  spell  of  rough,  adverse 
weather,  I  picked  up  at  the  high-water  mark  on 
the  beach  the  remains  of  a  Woodcock,  a  Jackdaw, 
a  Chaffinch,  a  Blackbird,  and  a  Redwing. 

June  25. — Lately  several  adult  Puffins  have  been 
washed  ashore  dead,  probably  victims  of  a  severe 
northerly  wind  which  obtained  during  the  month. 
Strong  tides  must  have  drifted  them  from  at  least 
the  Yorkshire  coast. 
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July  9. — Saw  a  pair  of  Great  Crested  Grebes 
swimming  in  the  sea,  a  most  unusual  thing  for 
these  birds,  whose  habitat  is  fresh  water,  especially 
in  the  nesting  season. 

Sept.  19. — A  great  many  Terns  leading  south- 
ward along  the  shore.  In  the  wake  of  the  Terns 
this  year  several  Skuas  have  been  observed.  One 
gunner  killed  no  less  than  four. 

1892 

June  26. — A  Stork  coming  in  direct  from  sea 
settled  on  the  roof  of  a  house  on  Princes  Road, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  passers-by,  went  fast 
to  sleep,  and  on  awaking  went  away  unmolested. 

Qctt  8. — Continuous  flocks  of  the  Swallow  family 
flying  southwards. 

Nov.  15. — A  flock  of  Guillemots  in  the  roads. 
On  this  date  several  were  swimming  around  the  end 
of  the  Britannia  Pier,  snatching  at  the  baits  attached 
to  the  lines  of  sea-anglers. 

1893 

Jan.  12. — Several  Waxwings  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Jan.  29. — Fifty-eight  Wild  Swans  on  Breydon. 
Aug.  23. — Several  Wood  Sandpipers  seen. 

1894 

June  4.  —  Saw  a  Sparrow,  feeding  with  others, 
with  its  head  a  whitish  grey.  A  day  or  two  after 


<      c 
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I  was  shown  one  (alive)  of  a  uniform  cream  colour, 
thus  making — with  a  third  I  saw  at  Ormesby,  of  a 
buff  tint — three  oddly  coloured  examples  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days.  On  10th  July  a  live  cream- 
coloured  Blackbird  was  shown  me. 

June  7. — Two  flocks  of  Starlings  on  the  Breydon 
marshes.  There  were  fifty  in  each  bunch;  they 
joined  forces  and  wheeled  in  aerial  evolutions,  just 
as  the  larger  flocks  do  in  late  autumn.  Without 
a  doubt  these  unpaired  and  unusually  late  flocks 
were  the  late-hatched  young  of  a  preceding  autumn. 
Their  plumage  was  adult. 

June  26. — Obtained  a  live  Oyster-catcher  from 
a  fishing-smack. 

July  31. — An  early  arrival  of  migratory  Hooded 
Crows.  Seven  appeared  on  the  North  River 
marshes.  My  earliest  record  of  this  bird's  appear- 
ance is  22nd  June  1896. 

July  31. — A  great  number  of  some  species  of 
diptera  floated  along  the  surface  of  the  river  Bure ; 
they  had  probably  been  blown  into  the  water,  and 
in  long  black  lines  were  driven  downstream.  Some 
Swallows  repeatedly  dipped  at  them,  hitting  the 
water  with  their  breasts  as  they  seized  the  insects, 
and  then,  as  if  helped  by  the  impetus,  in  curving 
flight  rose  on  the  wing  again.  Some  of  the  birds 
snapped  at  insects  that  flew  up  from  the  rond,  as 
my  feet  brushed  the  grass,  and  the  smart  "  twick " 
of  their  mandibles  that  followed  the  seizure  of  a 
victim  was  distinctly  heard  over  and  over  again. 

Sept.    3.  —  On    this     date     I     saw  a     Swallow 
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strike  at  an  insect  floating  on  Ormesby  Broad.  As 
quick  almost  as  the  bird  a  Jack  struck  at  the 
Swallow,  which  barely  escaped  the  formidable  jaws 
of  the  disappointed  fish. 

Sept.  14. — During  the  past  fortnight  about 
thirty  Little  Stints  (Tringa  minutd)  have  been 
shot  on  Breydon  mud  flats. 

Sept.  21. — Saw  an  Alpine  Accentor  (Accentor 
collaris)  hunting  for  marine  insects — and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  crustaceans  also  were  its  prey — upon 
some  weed-covered  piles  and  stumps  at  the  harbour 
mouth. 

Oct.  10. — Two  Kittiwakes,  one  adult  and  the 
other  immature,  " gilkd^  in  a  herring-net ,  having 
in  their  dive  after  herrings  run  their  heads 
through  the  meshes  of  the  net.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  dashing,  strong-winged,  sea-loving  gull 
is  quite  capable  of  forcing  itself  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  its  quest  for  food,  although  not 
given  to  diving  long  distances.  Other  gulls  do 
not  seem  given  to  this  impetuosity,  and  in  de- 
scending to  pick  up  a  floating  edible  actually 
slacken  their  plunge  ere  they  have  hit  the  water ; 
indeed,  there  seems  an  effort  to  mount  before  the 
feet  are  immersed. 

Nov.  15. — Two-House  Martins  seen  flying  about 
town. 

1895 

Feb.  2.  —  A  local  bird  stufFer  had  lately 
sixteen  Little  Auks  in  for  preservation.  On  a 
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postcard  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  dated  llth  March, 
he  states:  "The  number  of  Little  Auks  for  Nor- 
folk is  278."  Verily  a  big  catastrophe  to  a  little 
species ! 

Nov.  %.  —  Observed  some  Snow  -  Buntings  on 
the  marshes,  feeding  upon  the  shrivelled-up  seeds 
of  the  Michaelmas  daisy  (Aster  tripolium).  In 
hard  winters,  when  fairly  large  flocks  frequent 
the  sand  dunes,  the  hitherto  buried  seeds  of  semi- 
marine  plants,  exposed  by  the  very  forces  which 
covered  them  with  blown  sands,  afford  this  species, 
with  its  cousins  the  Shore-Larks,  and  the  rarer 
Lapland  Buntings,  a  sparse  but  no  doubt  satis- 
factory supply  of  food. 

1896 

April  26. — Hundreds  of  tired  Swallows  crowding 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  near  the  beach;  they  had 
evidently  but  just  arrived  on  their  northward 
journey. 

June. — Early  in  the  month  a  Crested  Grebe, 
fishing  around  a  boat,  was  caught  on  a  hook  by 
an  angler,  as  much  to  his  own  surprise  as  the 
bird's. 

July  14. — Saw  Golden  Plover  on  the  Bure  walls  ; 
my  earliest  autumnal  record  of  the  species. 

Aug.  6. — Several  Black-tailed  Godwits,  now  rare 
here,  on  Breydon.  Formerly  the  species  nested  at 
Horsey. 

Sept.  14. — During  the  whole  of  two  bleak  still 
nights  (on  this  date  and  on  13th  October)  the 
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air  seemed  literally  alive  with  Grey  Plovers  and  other 
migrants.  Almost  everyone  noticed  their  incessant 
piping  calls. 

1897 

June  26. — I  observed  about  threescore  Dunlins 
and  a  few  Ringed  Plovers  on  Breydon  mud  flats. 
Surely  it  were  time  that  they  had  gone  northward 
to  their  breeding  haunts.  Can  it  be  that  the 
Dunlins,  at  least,  were  non-breeders  of  that  year  ? 

Aug.  4. — Saw  twelve  Common  Sandpipers  in  one 
flock  on  the  Bure,  the  largest  number  I  ever  saw 
together  at  one  time. 

Dec.   4. — A  Sparrow's  nest  with  young  ones  at 
Gorleston. 

1898 

Jan.  17.  —  Young  Sparrows,  reared  since 
Christmas  (1897),  are  to  be  seen  flying  about  on 
Trafalgar  Road!  Three  weeks  prior  to  this  date 
some  young  Starlings  were  hatched  at  Southtown. 

May  26. — Nest  of  Pied  Wagtails  in  an  old 
pail  hanging  on  a  wall  at  Tunstall,  near  Acle. 

Aug.  11. — Quite  a  number  of  Crossbills  invaded 
a  Southtown  garden,  where,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  gardener,  they  commenced  plucking  his  cherries 
and  gooseberries.  In  "  self-defence  "  he  slew  several. 
Of  two  I  saw  and  obtained  for  the  Tolhouse  Museum 
one  was  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  the  other  a  bright  red. 

Aug.  14. — Saw  some  Sand-Martins  at  Thorpe 
popping  in  and  out  of  holes  in  a  wall  that  stands  up 
direct  from  the  water  at  the  riverside.  They  had 
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nests  built  in  these  cavities  formed  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  soft  bricks. 

Oct.  10. — There  arrived  on  this  date  thousands 
of  Gold-crested  Wrens — locally  termed  "  Herring 
Spinks."  In  some  years  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  attract  attention  by  the  bold  manner 
in  which  they  settle  upon  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
by  their  acrobatic  feats  amongst  branches  and 
twigs.  At  such  times  as  St.  George's  Park  is  lively 
with  them,  the  neighbouring  cats  have  a  fine  time 
bird-catching. 

1899 

May  18. — Myriads  of  the  larvae  of  the  Tipula  or 
Cranefly  on  the  grass  on  the  Beach  Gardens,  which 
they  ravaged.  They  might  have  been  swept  up  by 
quarts.  Yet  with  all  the  reputed  love  of  Passer 
domestlcus  for  this  larvae,  not  a  Sparrow  deigned  to 
feed  upon  them. 

May  25.  —  Sixteen  Turnstones  dodging  about 
upon  the  flint  stone  walls  of  Breydon,  searching  for 
crustaceans  beneath  the  drifted  refuse.  On  the 
slightest  movement  of  myself  or  boat  they  imme- 
diately stood  motionless,  when  their  colours  so  nearly 
assimilated  to  their  surroundings  that  no  one  would 
have  detected  them  had  they  not  been  located  when 
on  the  move. 

Sept.  30. — The  wind  set  in  last  evening  extremely 
rough,  with  rain,  from  the  south  -  east,  giving 
promise  of  an  influx  of  migratorial  waders.  Went 
up  Breydon  to-day  to  see  what  had  turned  up :  the 
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place  swarmed  with  newly  arrived  Golden  and  Grey 
Plovers,  Ringed  Plovers,  and  Dunlins.  Saw  a  few 
Turnstones,  Greenshanks,  and  Whimbrel.  On 
2nd  October,  Durrant  the  poulterer  had  33  Grey 
Plovers  in ;  and  altogether  during  the  first  few  days 
in  the  month  no  less  than  270  of  this  species. 

Dec.  9. — Three  dead  Gannets  washed  up  on  the 
beach. 

Dec.  21.  — Ten  Bernacle  Geese  on  Breydon. 
During  the  month,  while  the  Broads  were  frozen, 
many  hundreds  of  Coots  might  be  seen  feeding  on 
Zostera  marina — the  "wigeon  grass" — on  the  flats. 
Their  method  of  progress  was  singularly  sheep-like,  the 
whole  flock  moving  simultaneously,  every  evolution  one 
way  or  the  other  being  in  unison,  like  so  many  soldiers. 
They  had  become  shy  from  incessant  persecution. 
On  rising,  the  patter  of  their  feet  was  louder  than 
that  of  gulls,  and  they  dashed  into  the  water  with 
an  impetuosity  which  flung  up  spray  all  round  them. 

1900 

Aug.  4. — Sixteen  Shovelers  on  Breydon.  All 
the  night  I  remained  on  Breydon  in  my  boat;  in 
close  proximity  were  between  200  and  300  Terns  of 
various  species,  including  Black  and  Lesser  Terns. 
They  held  a  nocturnal  concert. 

1901 

March  2. — Obtained  a  female  Wigeon  which  had 
assumed  certain  markings  characteristic  to  the  male, 
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amongst  them  the  bright  green  speculum  on  the 
wing  being  most  noticeable. 

March  23. — Wind  north-east;  gale  diminished. 
Strolling  by  the  North  Beach,  I  was  vexed  at  seeing 
the  destruction  of  sand  dune  by  the  recent  high  tides. 
Found  quite  a  number  of  dead  Rooks,  several 
Starlings,  all  probably  northward-bound  migrants, 
and  sprinkled  here  and  there  were  dead  Guillemots, 
Little  Auks,  and  some  Puffins. 

April  21. — I  have  at  length  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  with  regard  to  the  frequent  visits 
of  town  Pigeons  to  Breydon  mud  flats :  the  object  of 
their  search  appears  to  be  the  empty  shells  of  the  little 
mollusc  known  as  Hydrobia  ulvce.  This  takes  place 
in  the  finer  months,  the  lime  and  saline  matter  com- 
bined being  as  healthful  to  the  birds  as  necessary. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  living  mollusc  is  overlooked. 

April  27. — Twelve  Spoonbills  on  Breydon;  and 
five  more  joined  them  next  day,  remaining  for  some 
hours. 

May  16. — After  a  little  cautious  manoeuvring  I 
got  fairly  close  to  a  flock  of  ten  Gadwalls  (Anas 
streperd)  on  Breydon.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day, 
but  the  sight  of  these  and  two  Spoonbills  amply 
compensated  for  any  discomfort.  The  "  Spoonies  " 
fell  in  with  many  "  penny-sized  "  flounders,  but  could 
not  swallow  them.  The  attendant  gulls  did  this  for 
them,  snatching  them  away  in  a  very  ludicrous  way. 

July  21. — Rowing  around  Breydon  to-day  I  fell 
in  with  three  Curlew-Sandpipers,  two  Spoonbills,  a 
Caspian  Tern,  and  a  Sandwich  Tern.  The  latter 
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was  resting  on  a  floating  basket;  the  Caspian  was 
fishing,  plunging  into  the  water  with  the  dash  and 
vigour  of  an  Osprey. 

July  25. — Observed  eleven  Greenshanks  feeding 
together  in  one  flock. 

Nov. — In  the  middle  of  the  month  an  invasion  of 
Waxwings  excited  the  attention  of  both  gunners  and 
naturalists.  Reports  reached  me  that  at  Filby  they 
were  to  be  seen  "  feasting  in  the  gardens,  as  tame  as 
Doves."  So  they  were  ruthlessly  killed.  One  shot 
by  a  bird  catcher  was  described  to  me  as  "  full  up 
with  '  butter-haws  ' "  (hawthorn  berries). 

1902 

April. — Small  waders  on  Breydon.  In  this  month 
I  sometimes  meet  with  Dunlins  and  other  small 
waders  plumaged  as  grey  as  in  the  depth  of  winter :  I 
feel  convinced  these  are  the  late-hatched  birds  of  the 
preceding  year.  Again,  some  are  to  be  seen  with 
the  black  breast-patch  and  summer  "saddle"  per- 
fected even  in  March.  I  take  it  these  are  old  and 
well-advanced  birds. 

April  15. — Met  with  a  young  fellow  who  has  a 
great  weakness  for  hunting  for  "Plovers'  eggs,"  in 
which  pursuit  he  seems  only  too  successful.  His 
theory  for  nest  -  finding  was  put  as  follows :  The 
Lapwing  usually  makes  three  nest-holes ;  two  of  them 
he  calls  "  scrabs."  If  you  find  one  of  these  scrabs, 
— alleged  to  be  scratched  out  by  the  bird, — at  three 
paces  off  you  will  find  a  second ;  and  then  at  equal 
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paces  a  third,  the  three  forming  a  triangle.  In  the 
northernmost  hole  you  may  "  lay  your  life "  (as  he 
said)  the  Lapwing  deposits  its  eggs.  I  have  not 
experimented  to  prove  that  his  ingenious  bit  of 
mathematic  bird-lore  has  some  foundation. 

May  7.  —  Several  Land  -  Dotterel  on  Caister 
Marshes :  six  in  all  were  killed. 

May  16.  —  Over  fifty  Herons  scattered  about 
Breydon,  fishing. 

July  3. — Two  Cuckoos  calling  early  this  morning 
near  Breydon.  One  piped  repeatedly  in  its  natural 
voice,  the  other  answered  in  a  key  quite  one  note 
higher,  calling  in  a  double-syllabled  note — Cuclc  — 
cuck — oo !  I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  echo. 

Oct.  3. — I  obtained  from  the  market  a  Teal  with 
the  breast  feathers  dyed  by  its  frequently  using 
some  ditch  which  evidently  contained  colouring 
matter.  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  who  wrote : 
"  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  ruddy  Teal,  which  is 
the  reddest  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  will  have  it  skinned.'1 


1903 

Jan.  1. — Weighed  a  Common  Snipe,  which 
balanced  the  scale  at  6  oz. 

March  3. — After  a  number  of  years'  absence,  six 
Jackdaws  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  steeple  of 
St.  Nicholas  Church.  Herein  they  subsequently 
successfully  reared  their  young. 

Aug.  1.  —  An  entirely  "grey"  example  of  the 
Curlew-Sandpiper,  with  another  only  tinged  with 
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"red,"  feeding  in  front  of  my  houseboat  on  this 
date. 

Oct. — Some  exceedingly  large  flights  of  Gold- 
crested  Wrens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Oct.  31.— A  flock  of  Long-tailed  Tits  flew  in, 
apparently  from  the  sea,  and  at  a  very  slight  eleva- 
tion. They  came  up  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
market-place,  and  thence  flew  towards  the  church, 
and  finally  disappeared. 

Nov.  10. — Immense  flights  of  Lapwings  and  various 
Plovers  flying  around  the  town  abovehead  at  night. 
And  on  the  following  day  thousands  were  seen  on 
the  marshes  in  the  Broad  districts. 

Nov.  13. — Waxwings  very  much  in  evidence 
around  Sea  Palling.  Four  were  shot  on  this 
date. 


FISH  NOTES 

GREY  MULLET 

r  I  ""HE  Grey  Mullet  (Mugil  capita)  claims  first  notice 
•*•  in  my  fish  section,  because  my  earliest  recorded 
observation  was  on  this  species ;  besides  this,  the 
fish  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  me  since  the 
day  I  first  saw  it  jumping  about  Breydon.  In 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  common 
and  annual  visitor  to  Breydon,  shoals  coming  up 
in  the  summer-time;  and  in  the  deeper  water  that 
then  obtained  (some  of  the  flats  being  scarcely  ever 
dry)  it  revelled  among  the  vegetation  growing  there, 
the  species  known  locally  as  "sea  cabbage"  (Ulva 
lactuca),  together  with  the  molluscs  living  upon  it, 
being  eaten  by  this  fish.  From  the  time  when  the 
"  Dickey  Works " — a  kind  of  breakwater  to  the 
ebbs  coming  from  the  Waveney  and  Wensum 
(Yare) — were  constructed  (just  prior  to  the  'sixties), 
the  flats  commenced  to  silt  up,  while  the  channel 
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deepened.  From  that  time  till  now  the  Mullet  has 
come  in  lessening  shoals  each  year,  until  what  was 
once  a  remunerative  fishery,  giving  employment  to 
several  Breydoners,  has  entirely  ceased.  The  net 
used  was  known  as  a  "  poke "  or  purse  net,  the 
main  net  consisting  of  small  light  meshes,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  larger  and  loose-fitting  ones. 
When  a  fish  pushed  against  the  obstruction,  it 
invariably  pocketed  itself,  the  smaller-meshed  centre 
being  driven  through  a  large  outside  mesh,  com- 
pletely bagging  the  captive.  Sometimes,  when 
driven  to  desperation,  one  Mullet  would  jump  the 
net,  when  the  rest  would  follow :  knowing  this, 
if  a  large  shoal  was  encountered,  two  parties  would 
sometimes  unite,  a  second  net  being  drawn  at  a 
certain  distance  behind  the  other.  Seldom  did  the 
Mullet  jump  a  second  time.  An  old  Breydoner 
once  enclosed  and  landed  sufficient  to  realise  ^13 
for  his  haul — a  third  of  what  the  catch  would  have 
made  at  the  present  day.  His  largest  fish  weighed 
91bs. 

A  few  Grey  Mullet,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Salmon 
Trout  and  Surmullet,  are  taken  occasionally  at  sea 
in  the  herring -nets.  Very  rarely  indeed  has  an 
example  taken  the  hook — never  to  my  knowledge 
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on  Breydon.  One  was  certainly  caught  at  the 
Fishwharf  in  August  1888.  It  was  22  inches 
in  length,  and  took  a  mussel.  In  the  old  days 
cormorants  frequented  Breydon,  finding  the  Mullet 
a  very  interesting  study;  since  their  forsaking 
the  place,  a  circumstance  hastened  by  the  in- 
creasing sewage  run  into  the  river,  the  visits  of 
cormorants  have  become  fewer  year  by  year.  On 
10th  November  1890  a  lad,  fishing  near  Breydon, 
accidentally  hooked  a  small  Grey  Mullet,  which, 
on  being  forwarded  to  Dr.  Giinther,  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  decided  to  be  a  variety  known  to 
science  as  Mugil  septentrionalis.  It  was  7£  inches 
long. 

BOAR-FISH 

It  may  seem  odd  that  a  fish  of  great  rarity  should 
turn  up  in  a  certain  locality  where  it  has  hitherto 
been  unrecorded  or  unknown,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately after  another,  or  others,  be  met  with;  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  possibility  of  a 
shoal  having  strayed  thither.  In  the  case  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Boar-Fish  (Capros  aper\  two  or 
three  were  discovered,  and  then  they  disappeared 
entirely.  When  passing  by  a  shrimper's  shop  on 
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9th  July  1881  I  espied  a  small  fish  the  size  of 
my  hand  exhibited  by  the  side  of  some  Shrimps. 
It  was  of  a  rich  carmine  colour,  and  had  been 
taken  that  morning  in  the  net.  Beauty  of  colora- 
tion and  quaintness  of  shape  are  its  only  recom- 
mendations to  the  notice  of  those  who  fall  in  with 
it.  It  is  thinner  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  a 
Dory,  bony,  scaly,  and  not  sweet  -  smelling.  My 
note  to  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  respecting  its  capture 
elicited  from  Mr.  T.  Southwell,  F.Z.S.,  the  following 
interesting  letter : — 

"The  capture  of  the  Boar-Fish  (Capros  aper) 
mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  Patterson  in  the  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  this  morning  [llth  July 
1881]  is  very  interesting,  and  I  believe  he  is  right 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  its  occurrence 
on  the  Norfolk  coast.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any 
means  so  rare  a  creature  as  Mr.  Patterson's 
authorities  lead  him  to  suppose,  as  scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  its  being  met  with  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England,  sometimes  in  very  large  numbers. 
The  Boar-Fish  was  first  described  as  British  from  a 
specimen  taken  in  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall,  in  1825, 
and  its  chief  habitat  seems  to  be  close  to  the 
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'Runnel  Stone,'  on  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall, 
where  Couch  says  it  may  be  always  found  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  probably  more  local  than  rare,  and 
has  been  met  with  twice  in  Scotland,  as  far  as 
the  Moray  Firth  and  Banffshire,  in  the  Humber, 
and  now  at  Yarmouth,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Patterson. 
But  it  is  on  the  south  and  south-east  coast  where 
it  is  met  with  in  large  numbers.  In  July  1844 
Couch  says  that  more  than  two  hundred  were  ob- 
tained on  the  Cornish  coast ;  in  1843  Mr.  Gatcombe 
saw  large  numbers,  probably  more  than  one  thousand 
of  them ;  at  Plymouth  they  lined  the  shore,  having 
been  thrown  overboard  by  the  trawlers.  Day 
(British  Fishes)  says  that  they  have  become  a 
perfect  pest  of  late  years,  compelling  the  trawlers 
to  change  their  fishing-grounds  in  order  to  get 
out  of  their  way.  From  the  Start  to  the  Lizard 
Mr.  Dunn  says  they  are  very  common,  and  seem 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Thousands  are  yearly  caught 
by  the  Plymouth  trawlers,  and  thousands  more  by 
the  drift  fishermen.  Being  useless,  these  fish  are 
usually  thrown  overboard,  and  thus  it  is  probably 
that  so  many  are  found  upon  the  shore  dead  or 
dying.  In  1879  great  numbers  were  found  thus 
on  the  south  coast.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
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habits  of  the  Boar-Fish,  but  it  appears  to  frequent 
moderately  deep  water  in  close  proximity  to  rocks, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  up  to  1843-44,  when 
the  trawl  nets  seem  to  have  first  invaded  their 
haunts,  they  were  considered  of  great  rarity,  but 
from  that  time  were  taken  in  great  numbers." 

A  second  example  6  inches  long  was  found  on 
1st  May  1882. 

SwORD-FlSH 

On  30th  November  1881  a  Sword-Fish  (XipUas 
gladius)  was  stranded  at  Sea  Palling,  a  spot  where 
several  most  interesting  and  rare  fishes  have  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  amongst 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  first  recorded 
Norfolk  Black-Fish  (Centrolophus  pomphilus),  which 
was  cast  ashore  there,  still  living,  on  27th  March 
1900.  The  Sword-Fish  in  question  measured  7  feet 
3  inches  in  length;  of  this  the  sword,  slightly 
broken  at  the  end,  was  27  inches  long.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  diluted  pease-soup-like  matter 
in  the  stomach.  A  9-feet  example  managed  to 
mix  itself  up  in  some  mackerel-nets  in  September 
1893,  and  was  taken  into  Lowestoft. 
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LARGE  MACKEREL 

The  local  spring  Mackerel  fishery,  which  used  to 
afford  most  picturesque  scenes  on  the  beach  up  till 
the  'seventies,  and  was  carried  on  most  profitably,  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  strangely  enough,  the 
Mackerel  now  caught  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
taken  simultaneously  with  the  Herrings.  The  same 
trick  that  was  noticeably  played  in  the  old  days 
is  seen  now.  Before  the  auctioneer  commences  to 
drag  bids  from  intending  buyers,  the  smallest 
examples  are  placed  snugly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
swill,  and  the  largest,  which  have  been  temporarily 
laid  aside  for  the  purpose,  are  placed  on  the  top. 
Some  of  these  examples  are  very  fine  indeed.  A 
Mackerel  measured  in  November  1881  was  20  inches 
long  and  10J  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed  2f  Ibs. 
I  have  found  inside  an  average-sized  Mackerel 
17  sandlaunces  of  good  size.  No  less  than  20 
lasts  of  Mackerel  were  landed  at  the  Fishwharf 
on  26th  September  1897;  and  one  boat  alone, 
on  9th  October,  landed  two  lasts,  or  24,000  fish. 
The  largest  Mackerel  I  have  ever  yet  seen,  brought 
in  on  21st  October  1898,  measured  21 J  inches; 
girth,  12  inches ;  weight,  3  Ibs.  7  oz. 
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DISAPPEARING  FISH 

The  reason  for  the  lessening,  and  virtual  dis- 
appearance, indeed,  of  the  Grey  Mullet  has  been 
given :  the  pollution  as  well  as  the  alteration  of  its 
habitat  and  haunts.  Why  the  Mackerel  has  altered 
the  time  of  its  coming  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
The  Salmon  long  ago  disappeared  from  our  waters, 
for  reasons  that  are  obvious.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 1 
observed,  "Salmon  no  common  fish  in  our  rivers, 
though  many  are  taken  in  the  Owse."  He  speaks 
of  fifteen  being  taken  near  Norwich  at  Christmas- 
time, four  years  before  writing  his  book.  One 
was  found  in  a  flooded  meadow  near  Norwich 
on  1st  December  1873.  Rarely  small  examples 
are  taken  off  shore.  Codlings  used  to  crowd  up 
the  Yare  into  Breydon  up  till  the  late  'eighties, 
but  have  since  been  scarce  there.  Large  Perch, 
for  some  reason,  are  now  seldom  met  with  in  the 
Broads;  whether  the  local  race  has  deteriorated, 
or  large  Perch  are  not  so  easily  enticed  to  de- 
struction as  formerly,  remains  a  matter  to  speculate 
upon. 

1  Natural  History  of  Norfolk)  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  died  in 
1682. 
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YOUNG  POLLACK 

In  the  spring  of  1888  there  occurred  an  unpre- 
cedented invasion  of  juvenile  Pollacks  (Gadtis 
pollachius)  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  stir  had 
already  been  made  at  Lowestoft  in  angling  circles, 
numbers  having  turned  up  there ;  a  fact  due,  it  was 
suggested,  to  extensive  dredging  operations  that  had 
been  going  on  there  for  some  time.  Such  conjecture 
surely  must  have  been  wide  of  the  mark,  for  no 
doubt  tidal  influences  had  contributed  to  the 
unusual  movement  of  this  species.  At  that  period 
I  was  keen  on  hunting  up  new  species  for  my  list, 
and  hearing  of  the  big  captures,  went  fishing  myself, 
baiting  my  hooks  with  live  sand-shrimps.  On  8th 
May  I  caught  in  a  short  time  no  less  than  seventeen, 
averaging  11  inches  apiece.  I  knew  the  fish  at 
once  as  what  was  locally  termed  the  "Pinnikin 
Cole."  "  Pinnikin  "  I  take  to  be  suggestive  of  small 
size.  Still  further  examining  my  capture,  and  con- 
sulting Couch  (British  Fishes),  I  satisfactorily 
identified  it  as  the  Pollack.  Year  by  year  we  have 
a  few  captured  here,  but  never  so  numerously  as 
in  1888. 
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EAST  COAST  GOBIES 

Since  1888  the  list  of  Gobies,  before  then  stand- 
ing at  only  one  solitary  species — the  Spotted  Goby 
(Gobitis  minutus) — Pagefs,1 1  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  bringing  up  to  five:  the  Yellow-spotted 
Goby  (Gobius  auratus)  in  1888,  Rock  Goby 
(G.  niger)  in  1889,  White  Goby  (Latrunculus 
pellucidus)  in  1890,  and  the  Two -spotted  Goby 
(Gobius  ruihensparri)  in  1891.  The  first  Yellow- 
spotted  Goby  I  ever  recognised  I  pulled  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  Whiting,  its  tail  only  protruding.  Great 
numbers  are  taken  every  year  in  the  shrimpers'  nets. 
It  is  a  marine  species.  The  Spotted  Goby  is  equally 
at  home  in  ^brackish  and  even  fresh  water.  I  have  seen 
it  at  the  Burgh  end  of  Breydon,  scuttling  about  in 
little  pools  left  in  the  ronds.  It  has  an  odd  habit  of 
stirring  up  the  soft  mud  around  it  into  quite  a 
smoky  sort  of  cloud,  when  it  either  hides  there  until 
danger  is  past,  or,  in  the  confusion  caused  to  any 
interfering  enemy,  manages  to  bolt  to  some  other 
location.  My  experience  with  the  White  Goby  was 
interesting.  A  shrimp  lad  had  saved  a  specimen  for 

1  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth,  by  C.  J.  and  J.  Paget, 
1834. 
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me,  which  he  thought  was  a  curious  Smelt.  Its  com- 
paratively enormous  teeth  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  dwarfed  Wolf-Fish.  A  certain  [premium  having 
been  placed  upon  each  one  he  could  bring  me,  the 
boy  set  diligently  to  hunt  for  others,  and  with  such 
success  that  I  soon  had  brought  to  me  many  more 
than  I  needed,  and  certainly  more  than  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  pay  for.  So  the  contract  had  to  be 
abandoned.  I  sent  a  couple  to  the  British  Museum, 
when  Dr.  Gimther  satisfied  me  with  regard  to  my 
finding  of  the  species.  Since  that  year  I  have  seen 
scarcely  any  examples.  To  the  shrimpers  I  owe  my 
first  sight  of  a  Rock  Goby,  several  of  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  preserved  for  me. 

MULLER'S  SCOPELUS 

My  most  interesting  find  I  always  consider  to  be 
the  Mullens  Scopelus  (Scopelus  pennantn\  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  found  it,  and  its 
extreme  rarity,  combining  to  make  its  discovery 
quite  an  event  in  my  early  rambling  days.  I  took 
it  suddenly  into  my  head  to  walk  to  Gorleston 
pierhead  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  April  1889.  On 
the  way  I  was  delayed  half  an  hour  in  the  market- 
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place,  and  then  pursued  my  walk.  It  so  happened 
that  a  few  minutes  before  my  reaching  the  extreme 
point  of  the  beach,  a  couple  of  fishermen  had  made 
one  haul  of  a  "  draw-net,"  but  finding  little  for  their 
pains,  had  left  the  beach,  and  rowed  back  to 
Gorleston.  The  incoming  tide  was  already  flinging 
the  spray  of  the  waves  over  a  heap  of  refuse  shaken 
from  the  net.  Seeing  a  small  Herring  or  two  kick- 
ing about  on  the  weed,  I  overhauled  it  with  my 
stick,  finding,  still  struggling  and  strong  alive, 
several  young  Herrings  of  from  £  to  4  inches 
in  length,  three  or  four  Viviparous  Blennies 
(Zoarces  viviparus),  three  Three -spined  Stickle- 
backs, and  some  tiny  Plaice.  Suddenly  a  small, 
herring-like  fish,  with  some  emerald  spots  along  its 
abdomen,  caught  my  eye,  and  I  just  contrived  to 
save  it  from  being  washed  away.  Placing  it  in  a 
handful  of  seaweed,  I  tied  it  in  the  corner  of  my 
handkerchief,  eventually  sending  it  to  Norwich  to 
Mr.  Southwell,  who  satisfactorily  identified  it.  The 
fish  was  1 J  inch  long  and  fths  of  an  inch  deep.  Its 
chocolate -coloured  back  and  extremely  elongated 
lower  jaw  made  a  conspicuous  contrast  when  laid 
beside  a  Herring  its  own  size.  Mr.  Southwell 
wrote — 
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"  It  was  about  two  inches  long,  and  had  evidently 
been  very  beautiful,  but  was  in  so  dilapidated  a 
condition  that  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Day  of  Cheltenham,1 
in  order  that  my  determination  of  the  species  might 
be  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
confirm  my  conclusions.  The  little  creature  has  so 
many  names  that  I  hardly  know  which  to  distinguish 
it  by.  Pennant  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  and 
called  it  the  l  Sheppey  Argentine,'  a  very  misleading 
name,  as  it  is  not  an  Argentine  at  all.  Yarrell 
called  it  '  Pearl  -  Sides,'  a  very  appropriate  and 
descriptive  name.  The  American  Fisheries  Com- 
mission give  it  a  better  name  still,  'Muller's 
Scopelus.'  It  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  as  may 
be  imagined  when  I  say  that  the  only  other  specimen 
I  ever  saw  was  given  me  by  a  whaling  captain,  who 
caught  it  in  lat.  73'12  north,  long.  14*28  west,  a 
long  way  north-west  of  Jan  Meyer,  and  that  it,  or 
a  specimen  very  like  it,  has  also  been  taken  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  British  Isles  it  has  been 
taken  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  also  off 
the  coasts  of  Devonshire,  Flintshire,  and  Killiney 
Bay,  near  Dublin.  In  life  the  little  fellow  is  very 
beautiful,  the  scales  large  and  lustrous,  very  easily 

1  Author  of  British  Fishes. 
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detached,  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  sheen.  The 
back  is  glossy  black,  or  nearly  so ;  the  under  parts 
also  darker,  but  relieved  by  a  number  of  remarkable 
luminous  spots,  largest  under  the  thorax,  forming  a 
double  line  as  far  as  the  vent,  and  thence  to  the  tail 
fin  single ;  but  the  various  figures  show  considerable 
departures  from  this  arrangement.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Arctic  specimen  before  referred  to  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Day  to  Nature  for  the  14th  of  October 
1886,  to  which  I  must  refer  you  for  a  more  particular 
account ;  but  Norfolk  naturalists  are  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Patterson  for  so  interesting  an  addition  to 
the  marine  fauna  of  the  county." 

Three  others  were  found  by  a  friend  of  mine  on 
the  north  beach  on  24th  February  1890.  Day's 
remark,  that  "  they  are  generally  found  thrown  on 
the  shore  after  bad  weather,"  is  confirmed  in  this 
instance  by  the  fact  that  just  before  a  stiff  gale  had 
raged  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Southwell,  to  whom  they 
were  submitted  for  examination,  replied,  "Your 
young  friend's  fishes  are  certainly  the  rare  Scopelus. 
It,  like  many  other  inconspicuous  things,  probably  is 
not  so  rare  as  is  generally  supposed ;  it  wants  find- 
ing, and  it  is  not  everybody  who  would  care  for  such 
a  small  beast  when  found.  They  are  in  wretched 
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condition,  rubbed,  and  not  a  scale  remaining."  My 
last  record  of  the  species  is  one  found  on  the  north 
beach  near  Scratby  in  March  1893. 

FOUR-BEARDED  ROCKLING 

Another  rarity,  the  Four -bearded  Rockling 
(Motella  dmbria\  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  merest 
accident.  Early  on  the  morning  of  23rd  May  1889 
I  rambled  beachwards  before  the  sun  had  risen  :  the 
sea  margin  was  scarcely  visible.  On  reaching  the 
beach  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  mentally  "  tossed 
up,"  so  to  speak,  Right  angle  or  half  a  right  angle  ? 
and  at  once  directed  my  course  at  the  latter  angle, 
reaching  the  water's  edge  obliquely.  I  stumbled  on 
a  heap  of  seaweeds  that  had  been  left  by  the  draw- 
netters  an  hour  or  so  before,  and  commenced  raking 
it  over  with  my  walking-stick,  bringing  to  view  a 
ling-like  fish,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  measure 
8J  inches  long.  As  soon  as  I  could  see  distinctly 
I  began  a  closer  examination,  and  at  once,  by  its 
appearance  and  its  unmistakable  cirrhi,  found  it 
to  be  a  Four-bearded  Rockling.  Afterwards  con- 
sulting Couch,  I  found  it  was  no  stranger  to 
Norwegian  waters,  and  had  been  discovered  in 
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several  stations  in  Scotland,  and  also  at  Falmouth. 
Day,  referring  to  its  being  found  in  Cornwall,  says 
it  is  "  small  and  rare." 

I  forwarded  a  drawing  and  description  to  Mr. 
Southwell,  who  replied :  "  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  and  the  drawing  of  the  Four-bearded  Rockling, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  recorded 
as  occurring  in  Norfolk.  You  are  very  fortunate 
in  coming  across  such  good  things,  and  it  only 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  a  person  even  of 
limited  time  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open."  The  fish 
had  been  crushed  by  a  fisherman's  heel,  and  so  made 
a  bad  specimen.  I  found  one  large  Shrimp  in  the 
maw. 

DOUBLE  TURBOTS 

In  October  1889  I  discovered  my  first  Double 
Turbot.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a 
report  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society's  meeting : — 

"Mr.  Southwell  exhibited  a  drawing  of  what  is 
known  as  a  '  Double  Turbot,'  sent  by  Mr.  Patterson 
of  Yarmouth.  An  ordinary  Turbot,  at  an  early 
age,  is  transformed  from  a  fish  swimming  in  the 
usual  way,  with  its  broad  sides  vertical,  to  one 
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which  swims  horizontally,  both  eyes  being  on  the 
upper  surface,  which  is  coloured,  the  under  surface 
being  white  and  eyeless.  In  the  Double  Turbot 
this  change  has  been  arrested,  and  both  sides  have 
remained  coloured  and  covered  with  the  spines 
usually  found  on  the  upper  surface  only,  the  eyes 
remaining  almost  in  the  normal  position  which  they 
occupy  in  a  fish  swimming,  say,  as  a  Bream,  not  both 
on  one  side,  as  in  the  Sole.  Such  double  flat  fish, 
though  now  and  then  met  with,  are  decidedly  rare. 
They  are  known  to  swim  vertically,  and  near  the 
surface,  unlike  other  flat  fishes,  which  keep  to  the 
bottom." 

The  Turbot  referred  to  had  a  queer  kind  of  notch 
just  "above"  the  head,  and  in  this  the  so-called 
travelling  eye  had  remained,  thus  giving  its  owner, 
when  swimming  "  edgeways  up,"  an  opportunity  to 
see  on  either  side  of  him. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  since  seen  Double 
Turbots,  slightly  varying  in  individuals;  in  one  or 
two  the  notch  above  the  head  was  wanting,  and  the 
"  travelling  "  eye  was  somewhat  nearer  to  the  other. 
In  two  instances  the  fish  have  been  quite  dark- 
coloured  on  both  sides  except  the  head,  which 
remained  white.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
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examples  only  blotched  on  the  under  side  the  spines 
corresponding  with  those  on  the  upper  surface  are 
entirely  wanting  on  the  white  patches.  In  the  case 
of  a  fish  possessing  a  white  patch  above — an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  circumstance — the  spines  there  too 
are  wanting. 

Two  fine  examples  brought  in  in  November 
1896  weighed  respectively,  when  gutted,  11  Ibs. 
and  12  Ibs. 

PREGNANT  BLENNY 

Attached  to  a  string  of  Herrings1  heads  on  a 
rubbish  box  I  found,  on  November  1889,  a  full- 
grown  female  Viviparous  Blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus). 
Noticing  its  undue  plumpness,  I  took  it  in  my  hand, 
when  some  young  ones,  fully  developed,  and  quite 
ready  for  extrusion,  slid  down  the  body  of  the  fish 
as  I  held  it  vertically.  I  afterwards  counted  133 
little  ones,  each  measuring  1J  inch.  In  a  straight 
line  they  covered  just  5J  yards. 

WASHED  our  TO  SEA 

After  heavy  rains,  when  the  marsh  ditches  contain 
more  water  than  is  considered  safe  or  requisite  by 
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the  marshman,  the  pump  mills  are  set  to  work,  and 
the  big  wheels  or  the  turbines  throw  thousands  of 
gallons  per  hour  into  the  sluices  connected  with  the 
river.  Here  and  there,  when  the  tide  is  low,  sluice- 
gates at  the  wall-side  are  opened,  and  much  water 
let  off  in  this  way.  In  the  strong  current  made  by 
the  falling  water  are  borne  many  Three -spined 
Sticklebacks,  which,  still  descending  on  the  almost 
fresh-water  ebb,  eventually  find  themselves  outside 
the  harbour  mouth.  These  hardy  little  fellows 
take  a  bit  of  killing,  being  in  some  instances 
"acclimatised"  to  brackish  water.  It  is  no  rare 
thing  to  find  them  in  summer  kicking  about  with 
juvenile  Herrings  in  the  refuse  left  on  the  beach  by 
the  draw-netters. 

In  1887  a  Carp,  Z3%  inches  in  length,  that  had  by 
some  means  been  drawn  into  the  river,  was  hauled 
ashore  in  a  draw-net  in  company  with  some  of  his 
marine  relatives.  Small  Perch,  it  is  well  known, 
hang  around  where  the  freshets  mix  with  the  salt 
water  coming  _upstream  ;  and  occasionally  they  come 
a  bit  too  far.  In  1889  a  shrimper  brought  me  one 
he  had  taken  alive  in  his  net  amongst  the  Shrimps 
and  Blennies.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have 
known  Carp  to  be  picked  up  on  Breydon,  feebly 
14 
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objecting  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  water,  which 
would  eventually  have  killed  them. 

That  Sticklebacks  will  recover  after  being  in  the 
sea  is  certain,  for  on  6th  April  1890  I  picked  up 
several,  and  packing  them  between  some  red  seaweed 
in  a  tin  box,  I  carried  them  home.  One  I  placed  in 
a  large  pickle  bottle  filled  with  tap  water  (from 
Ormesby  Broad),  wherein  he  immediately  com- 
menced bullying  some  Ten  -  spined  Sticklebacks 
that  had  been  living  there  a  long  time.  He  was 
so  vicious  that  I  had  to  remove  him  to  a  bottle 
by  himself. 

Whether  it  were  possible  for  a  Pike  to  live  any 
length  of  time  in  quite  salt  water  is,  to  my  mind, 
very  doubtful.  "  Salts  "  invading  the  upper  reaches 
of  our  rivers  are  occasionally  fatal  to  great  numbers 
of  fresh- water  fishes,  Pike  included.  In  the  autumn 
of  1895  hundredweights  of  fish,  including  many  small 
Pike,  perished  above  Acle,  and  were  fished  out  for 
manure.  But  in  November  1897  a  Pike  of  goodly 
size  was  taken  in  a  herring-net  miles  out  at  sea,  off' 
Yarmouth.  It  was  reported  to  be  "strong  alive1' 
when  captured:  that  it  was  netted  I  am  satisfied, 
for  it  was  taken  to  a  taxidermist  for  preservation 
as  a  novelty. 
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DEFORMED  CODFISHES 

Deformities  in  fishes  are  not  of  common  occurrence, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  Cod  I  cannot  describe 
them  as  extremely  rare.  Having  noted  down  such 
as  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  give  the  records 
as  they  occur : — 

Jan.  1,  1890. — Saw  a  Cod  measuring  in  length 
26  \  inches,  and  19  inches  in  girth  at  thickest  part ; 
weighing  11  \  Ibs.  At  about  10  inches  from  the 
tail  the  depth  was  8 \  inches  ;  that  of  normal  examples, 
several  of  which  I  measured,  at  that  particular  part, 
was  4J  inches.  The  fins  were  unusually  thick  at 
their  bases. 

Jan.  20,  1890. — Examined  a  Cod  so  humped  at 
the  centre  of  the  back  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  bent  to  half  a  .right  angle.  It  was  in  good 
condition. 

May  1,  1894. — Met  with  a  most  extraordinary- 
looking  Codfish,  measuring  about  16  inches  in 
length.  The  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  head  was 
raised  and  rounded  in  a  very  odd  fashion,  bulging 
out  like  an  abnormal  forehead,  the  snout  being 
pointed  and  shortened,  the  lower  jaw  protruding  at 
least  2  inches  beyond  it.  The  eyes,  instead  of 
being  rounded,  were  upright  ovals.  [I  have  seen 
other  "bull-dog"  varieties  of  the  Cod  since,  but 
never  a  more  grotesque  example.] 
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An  exceedingly  odd  example  was  taken  in  January 
1899.  It  measured  13  inches  in  length.  Not  only 
did  the  upper  jaw  protrude  somewhat  beyond  the 
average,  and  was,  moreover,  singularly  pointed,  but 
the  under  jaw  receded,  leaving  a  space,  when  closed, 
equal  to  half  a  walnut  in  the  mouth.  To  counteract 
this  deformity,  the  tongue  was  rounded  and  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a  marble,  which  effectually  blocked 
the  gullet  when  necessary.  Laid  upon  its  back,  the 
fish  was  curiously  shark -like  about  the  mouth. 
It  was  figured  in  the  Morning  Leader  of  24th 
January. 

A  Codling  brought  to  me  in  October  1903,  stunted 
and  thick-set,  deserves  mention.  Stunted  Cods  are 
on  dissection  generally  found  to  have  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  vertebra  closely  coalesced,  but  in  this 
instance  the  malformation  was  so  striking  at  both 
ends  of  it  that  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  Roach  or  Bream.  The  vertebrae  on  examination 
proved  to  have  had  this  process  well  defined  at  each 
end  of  it.  The  fish  was  only  one  foot  in  length ;  of 
this,  the  head,  to  the  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  occupied 
fully  one-third. 
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INTERESTING  FINDS 

I  know  of  no  spot  so  interesting  to  the  naturalist 
as  the  tide-mark  at  the  seaside.  Just  where  the 
highest  billow  reached  will  often  be  found  deposited 
a  great  variety  of  nature's  trifles,  seaweed  usually 
predominating.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
the  tide-mark  is  barren — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  it.  At  others  every  step 
brings  the  rambler  to  some  or  several  objects  of 
interest.  Westerly  winds  in  summer  are  responsible 
for  the  "drawing  up"  of  much  seaweed  of  the 
finer  kinds;  an  easterly  and  northerly  gale  flings 
ashore  the  brown  weeds — the  tangle,  fuci,  and  the 
ribbon-weed.  Various  mollusca  and  Crustacea  come 
ashore  with  the  east  winds ;  a  southerly  wind  brings 
nothing.  In  the  finer  days,  when  the  draw-netters 
are  at  work,  the  probabilities  of  finding  higher  forms 
of  life  are  greater.  The  following  "notes,"  taken 
verbatim  from  my  diary,  may  be  worthy  of  perusal : — 

April  6,  1900.— Strolled  this  afternoon  to  the 
harbour  mouth.  Two  lots  of  draw-netters  at 
work,  in  quest  of  Smelts,  of  which  thirty  were 
taken  in  one  haul.  Other  fishes  were  a  Salmon- 
Trout,  plenty  of  Pogges,  small  Herrings,  Flounders, 
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and  Whitings ;  also  a  Butterfish,  three  Sprats,  and 
several  large  Viviparous  Blennies  and  Sticklebacks. 
I  also  noticed  one  small  Pollack,  and,  what  most 
delighted  me,  a  Power  Cod  (Gadus  mmutus)  3J 
inches  in  length.  This  is  the  first  recorded  example 
for  Norfolk.  [I  have  seen  several  others  since.] 
The  lengths  of  the  various  species  were :  Whitings, 
4J  inches ;  Pollack,  11  inches ;  Blennies,  11  inches ; 
Sprat,  3  inches ;  Smelts  from  4  inches  to  10  J  inches. 

April  12. — Early  morning.  Found  a  fish  new 
to  my  list  this  morning,  namely,  the  Ocean  Pipefish 
(Nerophis  osguoreus).  Length,  15  inches.  The 
species  has  been  recorded  for  the  Wash,  but  is 
new  to  Yarmouth.  [Have  found  several  others 
since.]  May  easily  be  recognised,  being  as  round 
and  smooth  as  a  pencil. 

April  13. — Great  numbers  of  Sea  Mice  washed 
ashore.  Codfish  are  peculiarly  partial  to  them. 
Many  empty  skate-barrows.  A  number  of  small 
Herrings  were  washing  ashore  running  from  3  inches 
up  to  6J  inches.  Noticing  a  6J-inch  example  to  be 
very  full,  I  took  it  home,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
lens  counted  no  less  than  143  Opossum  Shrimps 
from  its  maw,  the  largest  being  f  ths  of  an  inch 
long  and  TVth  inch  in  diameter.  I  found  no  food  in 
any  of  the  others. 

When  overhauling  a  trunk  of  sea-fish  in  October 
1891  I  found  a  14 -inch  Brill,  whose  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  ran  continuously  under  the  tail,  forming 
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a  complete  half-circle,  the  tail  lapping  over  and 
extending  beyond  it,  and  could  be  lifted  clear 
away  from  it. 

Early  in  October  1891  an  Angler,  or  Fishing 
Frog  (Lophius  piscatorius\  12  inches  in  length,  was 
taken  out  of  the  "pocket"  of  a  relative  exactly 
2J  times  its  own  length.  The  largest  Angler 
I  ever  saw  was  unceremoniously  wheeled  to  my 
office  in  June  1897 ;  it  weighed  quite  a  hundred- 
weight !  I  advised  the  men  who  brought  it  to 
exhibit  it  around  town,  and  invest  their  takings 
in  a  better  concern  than  the  public-house.  A  very 
curious  Plaice  came  to  hand  in  April  1898:  it 
measured  11  inches.  Across  the  under  side,  quite 
in  the  centre  of  its  length  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  surrounding  fins,  ran  a  supplementary  fin. 
There  were  three  fin  rays  towards  either  margin, 
each  connected  by  membrane ;  the  rayless  centre- 
third  being  also  connected  by  the  web.  The  fin 
was  quite  free  to  work,  but  must  have  been  a 
greater  nuisance  than  help  in  its  possessor's  pere- 
grinations. 

Hardly  so  handicapped  was  a  Spotted  Skate 
(Raia  maculata\  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
dinner-plate,  that  had  an  extra  fin,  the  size  of  a 
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business  envelope,  in  the  centre  of  its  upper  side, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  was  perfectly  rayed, 
but  had  a  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side,  and  thus 
conveniently  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  obstacles 
during  the  progress  of  its  wearer. 

A  stunted  Herring  was  brought  to  the  Fishwharf 
in  February  1899.  Its  length  was  6f  inches  and 
the  depth  %  inches.  For  this  depth  it  should  at 
least  have  been  10  inches  long,  the  normal  length 
of  a  'longshore  Herring.  It  was  plump,  and  con- 
tained a  well-developed  roe. 

MULLEH'S  TOP-KNOT 

The  average  shrimper  will  not  trouble  himself 
much  with  regard  to  what  he  designates  "curios." 
Every  shrimper  has  some  yarn  or  other  to  tell 
about  taking  a  fish  he  "never  saw  the  likes  of 
afore,"  but  with  this,  and  a  vague,  useless,  and 
mostly  misleading  description,  the  matter  usually 
ends,  unless  he  reproachfully  adds  that  "I  laid  it 
aside  for  you,  but  you  didn't  come,  so  I  hulled  it 
overboard."  And  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  and 
persuade  a  shrimper  to  preserve  for  inspection  any 
curious  species  unless  he  thinks  he  can  get  a  price 
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for  it  altogether  beyond  its  value.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  rare  fish  is  valueless,  and  will  remain  so  until  stuffed 
fishes  are  as  attractive  to  the  public  as  stuffed  birds. 
On  llth  June  1890  I  saw  a  shrimper  mending 
his  net  by  the  side  of  the  Bure.  My  query  as  to 
whether  anything  curious  had  been  got  of  late 
elicited  the  fact  that  a  "pal"  had,  that  very 
morning,  shown  him  a  "  rummy "  flat  fish,  and  had 
probably  taken  it  home.  I  hunted  up  the  catcher, 
who  said  he  had  "  chucked  it  into  the  back  yard," 
whither,  at  my  request,  he  went,  and  fortunately 
found  the  fish  intact,  having  as  by  a  miracle  escaped 
the  prowling  cats  that  look  after  the  refuse  fish 
of  their  shrimper  neighbour.  On  sight  I  saw  it 
was  M tiller's  Top  Knot  (Zeugopterus  punelatus).  It 
measured  7£  inches  in  length ;  width,  4J  inches ; 
and  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  being  the 
first  for  the  county,  and  in  remarkably  good 
condition,  I  despatched  it  to  Norwich  Museum, 
where  it  is  now.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  others 
since. 

ECKSTROM'S  TOP-KNOT 

Far  more   fortunate   was   I   in   the   case   of  the 
first  and,  so   far,   only   known   appearance   on   the 
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Norfolk  coast  of  the  rare  Eckstrom's  Top-Knot 
(Zeugopterus  nnimaculatus).  This  fish  was  taken 
in  April  1902  by  a  friendly  shrimper  living  some 
distance  from  my  home,  who,  having  run  a  bit  of 
cotton  through  its  mouth,  hung  it  over  his  mantel- 
piece, where  it  remained  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
waiting  for  me.  Happening  to  pass  his  house  in 
September,  when  on  my  way  to  a  deceased  friend's 
funeral,  he  called  me  in,  and  graciously  handed  it 
me.  It  was  6  inches  long,  and  as  dry  as  a  chip  ; 
but  on  being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Boulanger,  my 
finding  was  immediately  confirmed. 

CALLED  AS  UMPIEE 

On  13th  June  1900  I  had  just  comfortably 
settled  in  bed,  and  the  clock  had  struck  twelve, 
when  suddenly  a  cart  drove  up  to  the  front  door, 
and  a  rousing  knock  called  me  from  the  land  of 
dreams.  Slipping  downstairs  hardly  dressed,  I 
opened  the  door,  when  three  big  fellows — one  a 
farmer,  the  others  connected  with  the  fishing 
business — stumped  in  and  laid  a  large  fish  on  the 
table.  They  said  they  had  come  to  me  for  an 
identification  of  the  fish.  Could  I  tell  them? 
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Was  it  a  Rock  Salmon  ?  What  was  it  ?  The  fisher- 
men didn't  know.  I  informed  them  it  was  a  full- 
grown  Pollack ;  it  weighed  SO  Ibs.  and  was  3  feet 
long. 

"  There  you  are ! "  said  one  fellow  to  the  others. 
"  I've  won  the  bet.  I  said  it  wasn't  a  Rock  Salmon." 
Noisily  thanking  me,  they  bundled  out,  and  went 
away.  How  much  money  changed  hands  I  do  not 
know;  they  were  all  sporting  men  —  of  a  sort. 
And  I  had  unwittingly  been  party  to  a  bet ! 

THE  UNEXPECTED  HAPPENS 

I  went  on  board  a  fishing  smack  in  June  1890, 
and  in  a  large  tub  found  twenty-two  little  Monk-Fish 
(Squatina  vulgaris)  swimming  about  contentedly 
enough  in  translucent  water  taken  out  at  sea. 
The  mother  of  this  large  family  had  been  captured 
off  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  when  shot  on  to  the 
deck  gave  birth  to  them,  the  interested  fishermen 
transferring  them  immediately  to  this  improvised 
aquarium.  The  adult  fish,  which  died  soon  after, 
was  49  inches  in  length.  She  was  of  a  light 
sandy  hue,  the  little  ones  being  a  grey  colour 
spotted  minutely  with  white  and  brown.  Two 
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that  I  purchased  are  now  in  Norwich  Museum ; 
they  are  11  inches  in  length. 

On  a  warm  sunny  afternoon  in  July  1900  the 
river  was  alive  with  "  Whitebait "  (immature 
Herrings),  which  flashed  about  like  a  myriad  living 
strips  of  burnished  silver.  The  Eels  in  the  river 
were  hungry,  and  many,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  witnessed  it,  left  their  muddy  haunts  below 
and  came  to  the  surface,  dashing  hither  and  thither 
after  the  savoury  little  morsels ! 

In  October  1890  a  6 -inch  Smelt,  either  to 
escape  some  pursuer,  or  because  "  stung  "  by  sewage, 
flung  itself  quite  out  of  the  water  and  landed  in 
the  well  of  my  punt,  where  it  remained  until  I 
could  attend  to  it. 

An  extraordinary  invasion  of  Codlings  took 
place  in  October  1890,  when  day  after  day 
thousands  came  up  the  Yare  and  swarmed  in 
Breydon.  They  were  ravenously  on  feed,  and 
afforded  some  marvellous  sport,  every  available 
boat  being  requisitioned.  They  bit  at  anything, 
and  did  not  usually  wait  for  the  bait  to  sink  beneath 
the  surface.  Two  and  three  at  a  time  would 
immolate  themselves;  and  folks  staggered  home 
under  loads  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to 
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do  with.  I  was  out  of  work  at  the  time,  and 
kept  my  small  family  well  supplied — wearied  them, 
in  fact — with  fish. 

On  a  frosty  January  morning  in  1891  I  pulled  up 
a  lump  of  ice  to  which  some  ditch  weeds  adhered. 
To  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  colony  of  Three -spined 
Sticklebacks,  seemingly  as  much  taken  aback  as  I 
was.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  species  in 
intensely  cold  weather  becomes  semi-dormant,  but 
whether,  when  the  whole  body  of  water  becomes 
frozen  throughout,  the  hardy  little  fellow  gets 
mixed  up  in  the  nip,  and  thaws  into  life  again 
when  the  ice  melts,  I  cannot  say.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  settle  this  matter. 

April  1891  was  a  busy  month  for  those  in  the 
fish  line.  The  shrimp  lads  were  eagerly  looking 
out  for  curious  specimens,  and  amongst  a  consider- 
able amount  of  useless  and  common  species  I 
received  the  following  : — 

April  6. — Bubalis  (Coitus  bubalis).  A  beautiful 
living  example  brought  me  in  a  pickle  bottle.  In 
this  condition  I  was  desirous  of  sending  it  to 
Norwich.  Accordingly,  attaching  a  bit  of  rag  to 
the  top  and  a  label  to  the  neck,  I  hurried  with 
it  to  the  railway  station.  The  clerk  was  sorely 
puzzled  as  to  the  way  the  "parcel"  should  be 
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entered — fish,  animal,  or  what?  At  length  he 
described  it  as  "glass — with  care";  and  under 
that  heading  it  went.  This  fish  was  the  first  of 
the  species  recorded  for  Yarmouth. 

April  11. — Almost  as  rare  here  was  a  pretty 
little  example  of  the  Lesser  Forkbeard  (Raniceps 
trifurcus)  brought  me.  Length,  2f  inches. 

April  13. — Stepping  on  board  a  shrimp  boat  to 
see  a  "  curio "  preserved  for  me,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  it  a  Two-spotted  Goby  (Gobhis  ruihensparri\ 
new  to  my  list,  and  probably  the  second  of  its 
species  for  the  county.  Curiously  enough,  two 
others  were  brought  me  before  the  18th. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  town  a  coal- 
hawker,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  little  bit  odd — 
in  fact,  had,  as  they  termed  it,  a  screw  loose  some- 
where. He  did  not  always  act  wisely,  as  was  shown 
one  day  when,  in  a  ramble  along  the  beach,  he  saw  a 
large  Conger  lying  on  a  sandbank,  apparently  dead. 
I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  the  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
not  rare  in  very  severe  weather  for  Congers  to  wash 
ashore  dead  or  helpless,  their  bladders  having  been 
so  distended  by  the  action  of  the  frost  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  control  its  functions,  when, 
tossed  about  by  the  keen  easterly  winds  and  boister- 
ous waves,  they  at  length  are  cast  upon  the  sands. 
Our  friend,  espying  the  fish,  between  which  and 
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himself  was  an  extensive  and  deep  pool  or  "  dock," 
immediately  pulled  off  his  clothes,  and,  fastening  a  long 
garter  to  his  neck,  swam  over.  It  was  the  matter  of 
a  few  minutes  for  him  to  attach  the  loose  end  of  the 
garter  to  the  tail  of  the  fish,  and  then  with  a  quick 
movement  to  throw  it  with  himself  into  the  water 
and  attempt  to  recross  the  "dock."  The  moment 
the  fish  felt  himself  in  his  native  element  again  he 
began  to  struggle,  and  with  returning  strength  he 
soon  became  master  of  the  situation,  pulling  the 
poor  fellow  helplessly  here  and  there,  and  under,  and 
almost  drowning  him.  His  yells,  however,  brought 
assistance,  when,  spluttering  and  protesting,  he  and 
his  captive  were  landed  in  safety. 

A  20 -inch  Eel  made  a  great  mistake  respect- 
ing its  swallowing  capacities.  In  September  1898 
it  was  found  dead  upon  the  surface  of  a  Broad, 
choked  by  a  Water  Vole  it  had  attempted  to 
devour. 

Accepting  the  theory  that  the  Double  Turbot 
swims  edgeways  up,  one  would  naturally  expect  any 
other  double  flat  fish  to  do  the  same ;  but  the  fact 
of  my  "spearing"  with  a  "butt  pick"  a  Double 
Flounder  in  May  1900  makes  "  the  exception  "  which 
they  say  "  proves  the  rule."  This,  the  only 
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"  double  "  Flounder  I  ever  saw,  was  fairly  struck  by 
the  pick-tine  through  the  centre  of  it.  The  notch 
and  the  stationary  eye  were  marked  characteristics  of 
this  example. 

Stopping  a  fish-hawker  in  the  street  in  the  spring 
of  1901  I  examined  the  contents  of  his  barrow. 
Noticing  the  tail  of  a  fish  protruding  from  the 
mouth  of  another,  I  pulled  it  out,  and  to  my  surprise 
discovered  it  was  a  Whiting  7J  inches  long:  its 
devourer,  also  a  Whiting,  was  but  9J  inches 
long! 

In  June  1901  a  passer-by  noticed  some  strange  fish 
floundering  about  near  the  quayside  piles.  Reaching 
down  one  of  the  life-poles  kept  by  the  riverside,  he 
succeeded  in  gaffing  a  very  fair-sized  Angler  Fish, 
%  feet  in  length. 

Some  years  ago  old  Jack  Gibbs,  a  noted 
Breydoner,  when  picking  for  Eels  struck  a  Conger. 
The  lively  creature,  which  weighed  13£  Ibs.,  gave 
him  a  scare,  and  afterwards  some  warm  work  before 
he  managed  to  get  it  into  his  boat. 

A  26-lbs.  Conger,  also  forgetting  itself  so  far  as  to 
visit  Breydon,  was  enclosed  in  a  smelt  net,  and 
afforded  two  men  half  an  hour's  lively  diversion 
before  being  finally  settled. 
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SOME  SOLE  NOTES 

I  saw  an  11 -inch  Sole  in  August  1890  that 
was  minus  the  caudal  fin ;  where  the  tail  should  be 
was  a  decidedly  V-shaped  inlet,  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  rounding  off  and  meeting  like  two  sections  of  a 
scalloped  curtain. 

Only  once  did  I  meet  with  a  left-handed  Sole,  i.e. 
a  Sole  with  the  mouth  opening  towards  the  dorsal 
fin  instead  of  the  anal  fin.  This  variation  is,  I 
believe,  extremely  rare. 

A  queerly  shaped  Sole  attracted  my  attention  on 
29th  October  1891.  It  was  curiously  shortened,  and 
slightly  wider  than  a  Sole  of  normal  shape  its  own 
length.  What  was  most  curious  about  it  was  the 
peculiarly  rounded  posterior  end;  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  coming  round  in  two  curves  joined  the  base 
of  the  tail. 

In  February  1895  a  singularly  stunted  Sole  was 
brought  in ;  it  measured  7  J  inches  in  length,  for  a 
width  across  of  4f  inches.  It  was  nearly  a  third  less 
than  the  normal  length. 

Another  stunted  individual  came  to  hand  in 
January  1898.  Its  length  was  11^  inches ;  width,  6 
inches. 
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On  19th  September  1899  a  10-inch  Sole  was  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  town.  The  upper  surface  of  it, 
save  what  might  be  roughly  termed  the  "  cheek "  of 
the  fish,  was  perfectly  white  even  to  the  extremities 
of  the  fins. 

THROWN   UP  BY  THE  SEA 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  of  British 
fishes  is  the  Kingfish  or  Opah  (Zeus  lund).  Its 
colours  are  resplendent  although  its  shape  is  not 
comely,  it  being  an  exceedingly  clumsily  built 
creature.  I  was  passing  along  the  street  on  18th 
October  1891  when  I  saw  a  group  of  persons 
examining  some  object  on  a  countryman's  cart. 
Joining  them,  I  found  a  splendid  example  of  this 
fish  that  had  been  toppled  ashore  the  day  before 
after  a  heavy  gale.  Its  length  was  38  inches,  girth 
41  inches,  and  its  weight  51  Ibs.  The  rich  colours 
of  blue,  vermilion,  and  green,  spotted  with  white, 
made  it  a  creature  of  conspicuous  beauty,  which  the 
scimitar -shaped  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  and  the 
forked  tail  of  richest  crimson  tended  to  intensify. 
It  had  evidently  found  itself  astray  amongst  the 
sandbanks  and  there  got  knocked  about  until  ex- 
hausted, when  it  was  finally  washed  ashore  at  Caister. 
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It  was  a  "toss-up"  with  the  coastguardsman  who 
saw  it  come  ashore  whether  he  should  throw  it  on 
a  manure  heap,  but  being  overruled  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  drove  it  to  the  Fishwharf,  where, 
after  a  brisk  competition,  it  was  knocked  down  to 
a  local  fish  merchant  for  £%,  and  was  preserved  for 
him.  Two  or  three  others  only  are  recorded  for 
this  locality,  each  of  them  found  on  the  beach  after 
severe  gales. 

There  were  three  small  Herrings  washed  up  at  the 
tide-mark  on  2nd  April  1892  respectively  measuring 
3  inches,  5  inches,  and  7  inches  in  length.  I  was 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  second  fish,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  found  a  fairly  well -developed  roe 
within  it. 

In  October  1894  some  blasting  operations  took 
place  on  a  submerged  wreck.  The  explosions  killed 
several  fishes,  which  floated  ashore.  The  best  find  I 
made  was  a  28  Ibs.  Cod,  and,  having  no  other  means 
of  carrying  it,  I  strung  it  on  the  barrel  of  my  gun 
by  running  it  under  the  gill-cover  and  out  at  the 
mouth,  and  so  managed  to  carry  home  a  very 
interesting  capture. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  COLOUR 

In  November  1890  a  Plaice  lying  on  a  fish  slab 
caught  my  attention.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  fish- 
mongers to  lay  Plaice  out  for  sale  the  under  side  up, 
just  as  they  lay  Soles  in  pairs,  and  Smeared  Dabs 
the  right  side  up.  The  Plaice  in  question  had  a 
patch  of  greenish  brown — the  colour  of  the  upper 
surface — on  the  tail-end,  reaching  upwards  one-fourth 
of  the  length  of  the  fish.  There  were  two  separate 
spots  of  this  colour,  and  wherever  this  discoloration 
obtained,  spots  exactly  corresponding  with  those  on 
the  upper  surface  were  present.  This  is  invariably 
the  case  in  Plaice  so  marked,  wherever  the 
blotchings  may  be.  This  applies  even  to  the  fins. 
I  have  observed  that  in  under-coloured  examples 
that  are  lighter  tinted,  such  as  dirty  cream  or  light 
grey,  they  are  minus  the  spots. 

An  Albino  Brill. — In  February  1892  I  obtained  a 
perfectly  albino  variety  of  the  common  Brill 
(Rhombus  Icevis).  The  upper  surface  was  entirely 
white,  like  the  under  side,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  edges  of  the  surrounding  fins,  which  merged 
into  a  yellowish  grey.  When  fresh,  the  fish  had  a 
pretty  appearance,  the  thin,  smooth,  polished  upper 
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surface  looking  almost  like  porcelain,  whilst  at  the 
base  of  the  fins  a  metallic  pink  was  observable  in 
certain  lights.  Around  the  eyes  were  irregular  rings 
of  an  orange  tint,  giving  the  fish  a  red-eyed  look ; 
the  irides  of  the  eyes  were  of  the  normal  colour. 
The  fish  measured  15  inches  in  length. 

An  Albino  Turbot. — I  purchased  and  forwarded  to 
the  British  Museum,  on  1st  March  1894,  a  14-inch 
white  Turbot.  The  only  attempt  at  coloration  was 
a  narrow  rim  of  grey  around  the  eyes  and  a  slight 
tint  here  and  there  on  the  fins.  The  whole  upper 
surface  was  smooth,  and  altogether  bare  of  the 
spiny  processes  so  conspicuously  adorning  the  fish 
of  normal  coloration.  Another  15-inch  example  of 
pure  white  Turbot  occurred  on  25th  May  1897. 

An  Albino  Eel. — A  15 -inch  sharp -nosed  eel  of 
a  cream-white  colour  was  taken  in  the  Bure  early 
in  June  1895.  It  was  as  thick  as  one's  thumb. 
There  was  a  very  small  patch  of  the  normal  colour 
in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  head;  the  lips  were 
pink,  and  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  was  observable  upon 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

A  15-inch  Mackerel,  landed  on  the  Fish  wharf 
15th  July  1897,  had  its  deep  blue  back  entirely  whole 
coloured,  the  absence  of  stripes  giving  it  a  most 
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curious  appearance.  I  obtained  one  almost  as  large 
in  July  1901. 

Several  Plaice  averaging  20  inches  in  length, 
taken  in  November  1897,  and  probably  all  captured 
in  the  same  locality,  were  distinguished  by  large 
irregular  white  patches  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
red  spots  being  wanting  wherever  the  normal  colour 
was  absent. 

A  Smeared  Dab,  10  inches  long,  which  I  saw  on 
20th  October  1902,  whilst  being  of  the  normal 
colour,  had  the  whole  of  the  fins  encircling  it 
entirely  white.  A  singularly  pretty  Plaice  was 
brought  in  in  February  1902.  The  fore  half  of 
the  upper  surface  was  of  the  usual  colour,  and 
spotted  red.  The  posterior  portion  was  white,  with 
here  and  there  the  slightest  tinge  of  brown  in 
spots ;  singularly  enough,  wherever  a  dash  of  brown 
appeared  a  red  spot  centred  it.  The  fins  were 
reddish  in  hue,  and  the  tail  decidedly  yellow,  with 
red  lines  marking  the  rays. 

The  most  beautifully  coloured  flat  fish  I  have  yet 
met  with  was  obtained  on  13th  October  1902. 
It  was  a  10 -inch  Smeared  Dab  (Pleuronectes 
microcephalies).  The  posterior  half  was  of  the 
normal  grey-brown  colour,  but  the  ground  colour 
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of  the  anterior  portion  was  white,  blotched  here 
and  there  with  large  spots  of  vermilion,  amid  a 
sprinkling  of  small  brown  dots.  Around  the  eyes 
were  rings  of  red.  The  right  pectoral  fin  was 
white,  the  ventrals  also ;  while  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  for  half  their  length  were  a  pinkish  white,  the 
remaining  portions  being  brown. 

A  Thornback  Ray  with  the  upper  surface  per- 
fectly white  was  taken  in  a  shrimp-net  off  shore  in 
August  1903.  It  equalled  in  size  a  dinner  plate. 

SOME  EEL  NOTES 

Our  local  eel-catchers,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  secure  many  tons  of  eels,  have  some  very 
crude  ideas  respecting  its  species,  its  movements, 
and  its  reproduction.  Several  fancy  distinctions  are 
given  to  the  two  kinds  known  here,  the  Broad-nosed 
and  the  Sharp-nosed  Eel,  the  latter  being  known 
as  the  Silver-bellied;  this  is  by  far  the  most 
numerously  taken.  The  eel-catchers  talk  of  "  glotts  " 
and  "  brotts,"  and  other  varieties,  that  after  all  only 
differ  in  coloration,  due  undoubtedly  to  habitat, 
environment,  food,  or  other  local  cause.  With 
regard  to  the  Eel's  reproduction,  they  assert  seriously 
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that  it  produces  its  young  alive,  backing  up  their 
statement  by  telling  you  that  they  often  turn  out 
the  young  when  skinning  them ;  and  nothing  in 
the  world  will  convince  them  that  they  are  parasitic 
worms.  As  to  eel's  spawning,  they  will  not  believe  it. 

In  May  1892  I  was  exhibiting  a  stuffed  Lesser 
Rorqual  Whale  in  Norwich,  and  happening  to  pass 
a  fishmonger's,  I  saw  him  about  to  skin  some  large 
eels.  They  had  been  taken  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
city,  and  still  retained  the  snoods  and  the  hooks  in 
their  mouths  and  gullets.  I  offered  the  man  some 
coppers  if  he  would  save  for  me  the  entrails,  which 
he  did.  Amongst  those  of  one  fine  example  I 
detected  what  I  considered  to  be  a  lobe  of  ova; 
and  on  abrading  it,  and  placing  the  jagged  pieces 
under  a  lens,  it  was  easy  enough  to  distinguish  the 
globules  of  spawn.  I  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Southwell, 
who  placed  some  of  it  in  spirit,  and  concurred  in 
my  opinion.  There,  distinctly  enough,  were  the 
fragments  of  ova,  looking  like  so  many  minute 
bunches  of  yellowish  grapes. 

That  the  Eel  develops  cannibalistic  traits  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  of  an  Eel,  weighing  J  Ib. 
and  measuring  about  18  inches  in  length,  on  being 
opened  disclosing  two  smaller  brethren,  each  as 
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thick  as  one's  little  finger.  Six  small  Shorecrabs, 
included,  had  made  a  fairly  good  meal  for  the 
gluttonous  fellow. 

How  far  wrong  my  conclusions  may  be  I  know 
not,  but  I  sincerely  believe,  although  I  have  failed 
as  yet  to  convince  any  of  my  naturalist  friends, 
that  many  Eels  come  up  from  the  sea  in  spring. 
In  May  it  is  a  constant  practice  with  eel-babbers 
to  drop  downstream  at  eventide,  when  the  ebb 
serves,  and  to  fish  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  until 
near  high  water,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  harbour  mouth.  I  have  fished  there  myself, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tide  began  to  make  up  have 
captured  freely  goodly-sized  Eels.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  late  autumn  thousands  upon  thousands  go 
down  to  the  sea.  That  these  all  perish,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  I  think  highly  improbable. 
All  that  go  down  are  by  no  means  full  grown  or 
gravid.  And  whence  come  those  eels  which  in 
spring  and  summer  swarm  the  coast?  Surely,  as 
likely  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  down  the 
river !  And  by  the  same  manner  of  deduction, 
are  they  not  as  likely  to  ascend  the  rivers  as  Smelts, 
or  Lamperns,  or  any  other  species  ? 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  PERCH 

On  29th  April  1894  a  small  but  most  beautifully 
coloured  American  Rose  Perch  (Scorposna  dacty- 
loptera)  was  taken  in  a  shrimp-net,  and  brought 
to  me  by  "Pintail"  Thomas,  a  worn-out  Breydon 
punt  gunner.  Its  length  was  5f  inches.  Forward- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Southwell,  I  received  from  him  the 
following  interesting  letter : — 

"  I  duly  received  [Scorpcena],  and  a  very  interest- 
ing little  chap  it  is.  I  will  take  it  down  to  the 
museum.  .  .  .  Day  states  generally  that  the  species 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  uncommon 
in  Greenland,  occurs  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  frequently  captured  by  the  cod-fishers 
of  the  Faroe  Islands,  not  uncommon  off  Norway, 
and  extends  as  far  south  along  the  American  coast 
as  New  York.  As  a  British  fish  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  recorded  by  Pennant ;  has  been  met  with 
several  times  in  Scotland,  and  in  January  1867  near 
Hartlepool ;  also  in  1851  in  Swansea  Bay ;  it  has 
also  occurred  several  times  in  Ireland.  Day  states 
that  its  food  consists  of  Crustacea  and  small  flat 
fishes,  and  that  it  is  usually  captured  at  profound 
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depths,  'and  is  believed  usually  to  reside  there, 
especially  in  rocky  bays  where  the  distance  to  the 
bottom  is  very  great.'  The  young  are  said  to  be 
born  alive,  and  to  accompany  their  parents  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  attains  to  a  length  of 
four  feet.  This  capture  is  just  in  time  to  add  to 
the  list  which  we  have  for  the  forthcoming  part 
of  the  Naturalists'  Society's  Transactions." 

I  might  add  that  above  was  the  first  recorded 
for  Norfolk.  Strange  to  say,  I  met  with  this  species 
again  under  most  curious  circumstances,  to  be 
narrated  hereafter. 


UP  FROM  THE  SEA 

Just  as  fresh-water  fishes  occasionally  make  for 
the  sea  unintentionally,  so  sea  fishes  occasionally 
find  themselves  in  waters  equally  foreign  to  them. 
Herring  "  Syle  "—immature  Herrings — come  up  the 
river  in  summer  by  myriads  ;  many  never  return, 
for  they  are  stranded  on  the  flats,  snapped  up  by 
Flounders,  Gulls,  and  other  enemies,  and  often 
pulled  ashore  in  the  small  nets.  From  a  net  on 
2nd  September  1894  I  fished  out  a  Herring  about 
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8  inches  in  length.  It  had  a  peculiarly  rounded 
tail,  the  lobes  of  the  fin  being  curved  instead  of 
strait  and  V-shapen.  I  put  it  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  for  an  hour  or  so  amused  myself  at  its 
expense,  and  finally  turned  it  adrift  again,  ap- 
parently none  the  worse  for  my  attentions  or  its 
imprisonment. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  that 
a  Plaice  SO  inches  in  length  was  hooked  near 
Potter  Heigham,  fifteen  miles  up  the  Bure,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  Broadlands.  I  should  incline  to 
suspect  it  was  a  Flounder,  a  species  now  and  again 
captured  in  fresh  waters. 

In  July  1903,  whilst  fishing  at  Wroxham  Broad, 
an  angler  landed  what  he  described  in  the  same 
newspaper  as  "  a  sea  flat  fish  of  the  Plaice  species," 
in  all  probability  a  Flounder.  I  myself,  while 
fishing  at  Reedham,  fully  twelve  miles  from  Yar- 
mouth, have  taken  the  Shorecrab  (Car emus  mcenas). 

A  small  Shark — a  Tope — (Galeus  vulgar w\  between 
5  and  6  feet  in  length,  altogether  lost  its  bearings 
in  September  1903,  and  coming  three  miles  up- 
river,  found  itself  in  Breydon.  Either  the  sewage 
discomfited  him,  or  his  more  restricted  swim 
hampered  his  movements;  anyway,  it  was  soon 
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observed  that  the  fish  was  by  no  means  at  home. 
Coming  repeatedly  to  the  surface,  it  was  soon 
espied  by  a  wherryman,  who  pushed  off  in  a  boat, 
armed  only  with  a  boat-hook,  in  pursuit  of  it. 
After  a  good  deal  of  racing  and  dodging  to  and 
fro,  the  man  succeeded  in  fixing  the  hooked  end 
of  the  pole  in  the  Shark's  mouth.  This  it  actively 
resented;  but  it  was  not  long  before  its  struggles 
grew  less  violent,  when  by  an  adroit  jerk  it  was 
flung  into  the  boat,  where  it  capered  and  snapped 
in  a  further  series  of  futile  protestations.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fish  had  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  pursuit  of  the  Herring  shoals.  On 
the  fish  I  found  several  rather  pretty  specimens 
of  fish  lice  answering  to  the  description  of  Pandarus 
bi-color. 

ON  THE  PKOWL 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  summer  to  see 
Flounders  harrying  Shrimps  at  the  margins  of  the 
mud  flats  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Bure.  At  such 
times,  as  the  crustaceans,  playing  in  swarms,  are 
driven  into  the  shallows  by  their  pursuers,  they  fling 
themselves  to  a  height  of  several  inches  out  of  the 
water,  the  Flounder  usually  contriving  to  snap  up 
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at  least  one  or  two.  Occasionally,  by  the  impetus 
of  its  rush,  the  fish  fairly  strands  itself,  but 
hurriedly  and  noisily  flaps  itself  in  an  undulating 
manner  backwards.  On  8th  October  1894,  noticing 
a  group  of  persons  standing  at  the  quayside,  I  joined 
them,  to  see  that  a  large  Flounder,  heedless  of  their 
onlooking,  was  working  up  and  down  the  piles, 
snapping  at  small  Shrimps,  which  darted  hurriedly 
out  of  its  way.  Some  of  the  Shrimps  jumped  quite 
out  of  the  water,  the  Flounder  coming  to  the  surface 
in  chase  of  them.  This  went  on  for  several  minutes, 
until  a  wherryman,  keener  on  the  practical  than  the 
sentimental  side  of  nature  study,  hurried  up  with  a 
mop  and  attempted  to  capture  the  fish.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  it  drew  a  line  at  treatment  of  this  kind. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  very  hungry  Sturgeon  that 
seized  a  fisherman's  bait  of  sliced  Herring  in 
December  1894,  and  was  successfully  hooked  and 
landed,  the  hook  having  afterwards  to  be  cut  out  of 
its  mouth.  It  measured  6|  feet.  This  is  the  first 
Sturgeon  I  have  known  to  be  thus  legitimately 
caught  in  this  neighbourhood. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  Dory  to  be  taken  in  the 
herring-nets.  One,  however,  was  found  entangled 
in  the  nets  of  a  Scotch  boat  off  this  coast.  It 
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measured   £   feet   in    length   and   weighed   8J   Ibs. 
Inside  it  were  found  seven  Herrings. 

FISH  IN  ICE 

In  January  1895  some  interesting  correspondence 
was  started  in  a  Norfolk  daily  paper  on  the  subject 
of  fishes  living  in  ice.  The  following  letter  "  set  the 
ball  rolling  "  :— 

"  SIR, — Would  you  mind  informing  me,  by  a  foot- 
note in  your  correspondence  column,  how  long  you 
think  it  possible  for  such  a  fish  as  a  Dace,  Minnow,  or 
Perch  to  live  in  the  centre  of  a  solid  block  of  ice  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  get  reliable  information  from  someone 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject,  and  having 
heard  so  many  opinions,  coupled  with  innumerable 
arguments,  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you. 

"  PlSCATOR." 

Amongst  the  replies  to  this  was  a  note  from 
"Stickleback,"  who  stated— 

"  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  Pike  and  other 
coarse  fish  frozen  in  the  ice  on  our  Broads,  but  have 
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never  heard  of  their  being  found  dead  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost,"  etc. 

My  name  was  suggested  for  a  reply,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  I  had  not  much  experience 
in  the  matter.  I  had  a  fresh -water  aquarium  in- 
advertently left  in  the  open,  and  before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  the  water  began  to  solidify  above,  around,  and 
beneath.  The  fish,  narrowed  down  to  an  exceedingly 
small  swim,  were  evidently  in  a  bad  way,  and  to  save 
them,  as  well  as  the  aquarium,  a  warmer  temperature 
was  selected  forthwith.  I  have  known  Eels  to  come 
to  the  surface  of  a  pond  dead  after  the  breaking  up 
of  a  severe  frost.  Another  correspondent  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  I  had  in  a  large  glass  bowl  several  Goldfish  and 
some  Sticklebacks.  The  water  in  the  bowl  became 
almost  a  solid  block  of  ice,  and  I  noticed  some  of  the 
Goldfish  were  lying  on  their  sides,  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  dying  condition.  After  having  sawed  a  circular 
hole  in  the  surface  ice,  I  placed  them  in  a  pail  of 
water  with  the  chill  taken  off,  and  placed  them  in  a 
temperature  of  about  45  or  50  degrees.  In  an 
hour  or  two  they  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the 
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adventure.  The  remaining  fish  were,  however, 
frozen  later  on  in  the  ice,  which  became  a  solid 
block,  breaking  the  glass  globe  to  pieces.  I  placed 
the  ice  containing  the  fish  (which  were  Goldfish  and 
Sticklebacks)  in  a  vessel  in  the  temperature  of  about 
70  to  75  degrees,  and  when  the  ice  had  all  thawed,  I 
found  every  one  floating  on  the  top  dead.  I  think 
this  will  show  that  when  fish  are  frozen  in  a  block  of 
solid  ice,  they  will  not  return  to  life  again. 

"E.  A.  C." 

ACTING  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

Several  species  of  fish  when  taken  alive  show  more 
or  less  fight.  In  May  1895  I  was  on  the  beach 
with  some  draw-netters  who  hauled  ashore  several 
small  Gurnards.  Upon  handling  one  or  two,  they 
astonished  me  by  the  quick  and  decisive  way  they 
struck  from  right  to  left  and  vice  versa,  with  gill- 
covers  opened,  making  vicious  stabs  with  the  sharp 
points  with  which  they  are  armed. 

Quite  as  designedly,  and  with  even  more  show  of 
intelligence,  does  the  Lesser  Weever  fling  itself,  with 
its  ugly  dorsal  fin  distended  obliquely,  at  any  object 
that  is  near  it.  I  have  teased  this  squirming  little 

rebel  with  my  walking-stick  as  it  lay  swelling  itself 
16 
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with  apparent  rage  upon  the  sand,  and  been  struck 
with  the  accuracy  of  its  aim.  Twice  out  of  three 
times  has  it  hit  the  stick  with  the  venomous  fin- 
rays.  Our  fisherfolk — smelters,  draw-netters,  and 
shrimpers — have  a  wholesome  respect  for  this  small 
rascal,  who  now  and  again  succeeds  in  wounding  the 
fingers  of  the  wariest;  they  detest  him,  too,  and 
smash  him  on  sight,  the  draw-netters  invariably 
grinding  him  to  death  in  the  sand  or  mud  with  their 
heavy  heels.  I  have  known  instances  of  serious 
inflammation  following  a  Weever's  stab.  Fisherfolk, 
when  hurt,  say  that  the  pain  only  subsides  with  the 
falling  of  the  tide. 

Whether  the  Pike  when  out  of  water  has  his 
faculties  keen  enough  to  know  that  his  bite  can  hurt, 
I  cannot  say ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  recall  the 
surprise  as  well  as  pain  given  me  by  a  five-pound 
Jack,  that  had  been  some  hours  out  of  the  water.  I 
was  handling  him,  and  admiring  his  sharp  teeth, 
when  he  suddenly  snapped  and  shut  his  jaws  on  my 
finger ;  and  it  took  some  minutes  before  I  could  free 
it  by  means  of  a  stick,  with  which,  with  my  left  hand, 
I  levered  open  his  mouth. 
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SPRATS  IN  SPAWN 

To  this  day  there  are  folk,  even  amongst  fishers, 
who  cling  to  the  error  that  "  Whitebait  are  a  species 
of  themselves,"  as  they  put  it;  and  many  still 
believe  the  Sprat  to  be  the  young  of  the  Herring. 
Placed  side  by  side,  there  will  be  seen  more  difference 
between  two  of  the  selfsame  length  than  between  a 
Shad  and  a  Herring  of  the  same  size. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Sprats  are  "  never  caught  in 
roe."  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  fishing 
for  Sprats  (at  Aldeburgh  and  Southwold)  is  usually 
over  before  the  roe  has  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
easily  distinguished. 

In  December  1895  I  put  a  rather  large  premium 
upon  the  first  Sprat  brought  to  me  with  ova.  On 
the  5th  I  had  two  brought  to  me,  which  I  despatched 
to  Mr.  Southwell,  who  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  examined  the  ovary  from  the  Sprats  you 
sent  me,  and  have  little  doubt  that  the  reproductive 
organ  contained  very  rudimentary  ova.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  identify  ...  in  some  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  yolk  appeared  evident  when  the  tissue 
was  hardened  in  proof  spirit.  Mr.  Corder  agrees 
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with  this.  So  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  the 
Sprats  in  question  were  females,  and  contained 
embryotic  ova.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  but  in  more  advanced  state  I  have 
never  seen  it." 

Still  unsatisfied,  I  remained  on  the  alert,  while 
one  or  two  fisherfolk  were  as  eager  to  assist  me.  To 
a  most  unusual  catch  of  Sprats  made  in  February  I 
was  indebted  for  satisfactory  evidence.  On  the  18th 
some  large  and  plump  examples  were  on  sale,  and 
one  or  two  were  reserved  for  me.  One  fish  was  full 
of  ripe  ova,  which,  on  pressing  the  abdomen,  oozed 
out  in  distinct  yellow  globules  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head — indeed,  they  looked  very  much  like  mustard 
seeds,  and  were  proportionately  larger,  and  con- 
sequently not  so  numerous  as  those  found  in  a 
Herring. 

BULL-DOG  VARIETY  OF  GURNARD 

A  most  extraordinary  example  of  the  variety 
known  as  "Bull-dog"  Gurnard — a  Sappharine  or 
"  Latchett "— was  sent  to  me  in  May  1897.  It 
measured  16  inches  in  length.  The  head  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  "  stove  in,"  the  lower  jaw 
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protruding  some  way  beyond  the  very  puffy  upper 
lip.  This  example  was  figured  in  the  Zoologist  in 
July  1897. 

LARGE  HERRING 

The  largest  Herring  I  ever  saw  was  a  Norwegian 
example  brought  here  in  December  1900.  Amongst 
quite  a  number  of  15-inch  specimens  shown  to  me, 
one  half  an  inch  longer  was  discovered.  It  weighed 
over  14  ounces.  Another  15-inch  fish  was  7J  inches 
in  girth,  and  scaled  14  J  ounces. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT 

A  steam  trawler  from  this  port,  named  the  Teal, 
in  June  1899  went  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  On  the  24th  this  vessel  landed  at  the 
Fishwharf  quite  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
interesting  species  of  fishes.  The  catches  roughly 
enumerated  were  as  follow : — 50  Dorys,  100  Sea 
Bream,  3  trunks  of  Piper  Gurnards,  500  Hake, 
besides  small  numbers  of  other  rock-loving  fishes. 
They  made  disappointing  prices,  and  were  speedily 
distributed  amongst  the  various  fishmongers,  not 
for  remunerative  disposal,  but  as  novelties  for 
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exhibition.  Folks  are  slow  to  experiment  on  strange 
fishes,  and  prejudices  are  not  easily  overcome.  I 
went  round  to  several  shops,  and  discovered  among 
the  sundries  Hakes,  a  14-inch  Greater  Forkbeard, 
and  several  Rose  Perch  (Scorpcena  dactyloptera). 

The  steam  trawler's  experiment  proved  a  losing 
one,  the  nets  being  sadly  mauled  by  the  rocky 
grounds  fished  over;  and  the  small  prices  realised, 
far  from  offering  further  inducement  to  fish  in  the 
bay,  completely  banished  the  idea  of  further 
developments;  nor  would  fair  catches  under  more 
favourable  conditions  answer  while  the  public  remain 
prejudiced. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  a  trawler  landed  two 
boxes  of  Rose  Perch,  described  as  "Norway 
Haddocks,"  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Heligoland. 
In  small  lots  these  were  disposed  of  as  "window 
attractions'";  very  few  were  afterwards  sold  for 
food,  the  majority  eventually  going  into  the  refuse 
boxes  under  the  counter. 

DOUBLE  BRILL 

In  January  1900  I  met  with  a  Double  Brill  with 
the  "eye-notch*"  quite  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
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Double  Turbot  already  referred  to.  Both  sides 
were  coloured.  At  the  same  time  I  examined  a 
Smeared  Dab  (Pleuronectes  microcephalies)  normally 
shapen  but  with  both  sides  coloured. 

OTHER  DEFORMITIES 

Just  as  the  Cod  and  some  other  "round"  fishes 
are  afflicted  with  deformities  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  their  bodies,  so  there  are  to  be  found  malformations 
near  the  tail.  On  Breydon  in  August  1901  a  Smelt 
was  netted,  the  posterior  end  of  which  suddenly 
turned  up  just  above  the  anal  fin,  and  having  formed 
a  kind  of  apex  on  the  back,  as  suddenly  descended, 
after  describing  a  rather  pointed  arch.  The  tail  was 
also  out  of  proportion,  and  forked  very  much  like 
that  of  a  Herring. 

A  Haddock  with  a  crooked  back,  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  Smelt,  came  to  hand  in  March 
1902;  and  in  June  1902  I  obtained  the  tail  of  a 
Skate  which,  in  curves,  zigzagged  the  whole  of  its 
length,  describing  three  half-circles  to  the  left  and 
the  same  number  to  the  right. 

On  one  occasion  I  obtained  an  Eel  zigzagged  the 
whole  of  its  length  in  a  similar  manner. 
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LASSOING  A  STURGEON 

Some  years  ago  three  smelters  were  rowing  up 
Breydon,  when  one  of  them,  known  as  "Snicker" 
Larn,  espied  something  floating  upstream  that 
struck  him  as  being  very  much  like  a  bush.  Curiosity 
prompted  him  to  steer  for  it,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
he  discovered  it  to  be  a  large  Sturgeon,  to  all 
appearances  "  asleep  "  upon  the  surface.  Cautiously 
the  boat  approached  it  while  Larn  made  a  running 
noose.  This  he  adroitly  slipped  over  the  tail  of  the 
fish  and  pulled  tight.  At  this  it  suddenly  started 
and  swam  away  as  in  terror,  pulling  the  boat  some 
yards  along  with  it.  To  the  smelters1  annoyance, 
the  noose  slipped,  and  the  fish  for  a  while  continued 
its  exercise.  When  it  became  quiet  again,  however, 
it  was  once  more  lassoed.  "I  took  care  it  didn't 
slip  this  time,"  said  Larn  to  me.  The  fish  again 
dashed  off,  pulling  the  boat  fully  a  hundred  yards. 
By  this  time  the  men  had  shortened  the  rope 
considerably,  and  managed  to  get  alongside  the  fish, 
when  they  belaboured  its  head  with  a  "wriggler," 
a  kind  of  small  iron  crowbar  much  in  use  at  one 
time  for  disturbing  worms  by  "  wriggling  "  it  in  the 
turf.  Having  stunned  their  prize,  they  hailed  another 
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boat's  crew,  who  came  to  their  help  and  assisted  in 
getting  the  fish  into  their  boat.  It  was  sold  in  the 
fish  market,  and  realised  £%.  It  weighed  11£  stones 
and  measured  7  feet  6  inches  in  length. 

I  remember  another  instance  where  a  large  Sturgeon 
found  itself  in  difficulties  on  a  flat  from  which  the 
tide  was  ebbing.  It  managed  to  flounder  and 
tumble  into  a  drain  or  creek,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  two  Breydoners  planted  their  boat,  and  by 
means  of  nets  stretched  across  and  strengthened 
here  and  there  by  oars  and  bottom  boards  driven 
into  the  mud,  kept  it  there  until  the  tide  had  fallen, 
and  they  could  with  ease  catch  it. 

BRILL  TURBOT 

In  February  1897  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
very  strange  fish  combining  the  characteristics  of 
the  Brill  and  the  Turbot.  It  had  the  colour  of  the 
Brill  and  the  shape  of  the  Turbot,  but  with  an 
entire  absence  of  spiny  processes.  The  fishmonger 
assured  me  he  had  seen  similar  "freaks'"  before. 
The  example  was  about  8  Ibs.  in  weight,  and  far 
too  expensive  to  warrant  my  sending  it  away  to  an 
expert  zoologist  on  "  spec.1'  For  a  long  time  I  kept 
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on  the  alert  for  another,  hoping  all  the  time  it  might 
not  be  quite  so  large;  and  on  13th  January  1902  I 
was  fortunate  to  meet  with  another,  which  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Southwell,  who  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Lydekker 
at  the  Cromwell  Road  Natural  History  Museum. 
Mr.  Southwell  afterwards  wrote  to  me : — 

"You  will  see  by  enclosed  letter  from  Mr. 
Lydekker  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fish 
being  a  hybrid  between  the  Turbot  and  Brill,  and 
that  they  are  glad  of  it  at  the  B.M.  It  was  more 
use  there  than  it  would  have  been  here  (Norwich).1' 

HERMAPHRODITE  HERRING 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  local  fish  curer  I  was 
given  the  combined  roe  and  milt  taken  from  a 
Herring  in  January  1902.  It  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Southwell,  who  wrote  an  article  upon  it  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History ',  March 
1902,  series  7,  vol.  ix.  He  writes  : — 

"Dr.  Gunther  remarks  (Study  of  Fishes)  that 
instances  of  so-called  hermaphroditism  have  been 
observed  in  the  Codfish,  some  of  the  Pleuronectidae, 
and  in  the  Herring ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  latter 
species  such  instances  are  very  rare.  It  may  therefore 
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be  worth  recording  an  example  recently  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Patterson  of  Yarmouth  for  examination.  .  .  .  The 
example  sent  me,  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
fish,  was  of  the  usual  form  of  the  complete  roe :  it 
was  130  millim.  long ;  the  anterior  portion,  consisting 
of  the  female  organ,  was  95  millim.  in  length  and  30 
millim.  at  its  greatest  depth.  The  male  organ,  or  milt, 
occupied  the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  was  35  millim.  in  length,  tapering  off 
sharply  towards  its  termination.  The  female  roe 
was  divided  transversely  into  two  distinct  lobes,  each 
contained  in  the  usual  investing  membrane,  but  the 
male  portion  (milt)  was  in  a  single  mass,  the  division 
between  the  two  organs  being  more  or  less  vertical, 
but  the  former  extending  farthest  to  the  rear  along 
the  dorsal  portion.  The  lobes  of  the  female  organ 
thinned  out  towards  their  posterior  outer  margins, 
and  a  portion  of  the  milt  obtruded  between  them 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Both  bodies  were  fully 
matured  and  had  a  healthy  appearance,  but  owing 
to  their  having  been  removed  from  the  fish,  which 
had  been  previously  smoke-dried,  a  more  minute 
examination  was  impossible.  .  .  .  That  the  occur- 
rence of  such  compound  sexual  organs  in  the  Herring 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  (it  is  more  frequent  in 
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members  of  the  Cod  family)  seems  probable,  for  I 
cannot  learn  of  examples  having  been  previously  ob- 
served by  the  Yarmouth  fish  curers,  through  whose 
hands  many  millions  of  these  fish  pass  annually,  and 
who  are  very  ready  to  mark  any  departure  from  the 
normal.'" 

Another  hermaphroditic  Herring  was  recorded 
from  Cley  in  December  1902.  Having  been,  in 
all  probability,  taken  off  this  coast,  its  record  will 
not  be  out  of  place  beside  my  own.  A  gentleman 
had  cooked  a  Bloater  when  he  noticed  the  bi-sexual 
characteristics  of  the  fish.  The  milt  and  the  roe 
were  situated  in  the  usual  cavity,  terminating  near 
the  tail,  and  in  this  particular  case  the  milt  occupied 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  length,  the  remaining 
portion  being  perfectly  formed  roe.  The  roe  and 
milt  were  separated  by  a  thin  tissue  which  formed 
a  complete  partition.  The  finder  regretted  the 
spoiling  of  the  specimen  by  cooking.  In  the  autumn 
fishing  of  1903  a  fish  merchant  informed  me  he  had 
seen  a  cooked  Herring  one  breakfast-time  which,  on 
being  opened,  displayed  a  perfect  coupling  of  the 
sexes,  one  lobe  being  of  roe,  the  other  milt. 

But  the  strangest  instance  of  a  hermaphroditic 
Herring  occurred  on  1st  December,  when  a  person, 
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who  had  grilled  a  light-cured  "  red,"  discovered,  on 
opening  it,  a  strange  admixture  of  roe  and  milt. 
It  was  considerably  discoloured  by  smoke  and  heat, 
but  distinctly  exhibited  the  strangeness  of  its  con- 
formation. One  lobe  was  at  either  end  milt,  the 
centre  third  being  ova  bevelled  to  them.  The  other 
lobe  was  roe  at  the  posterior  half,  the  other  being 
milt.  Numbers  of  persons  flocked  to  the  fish 
salesman  at  whose  wharf-office  it  was  left  for  me 
to  call  round  and  see  it.  The  owner  intended  to 
have  it  placed  in  spirits  and  preserved. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 
ON  DOGS 

OGS  do  not  like  me,  and  I  do  not  care  for  them  ; 
and  the  following  notes  about  them  would  not 
have  been  written  but  for  the  fact  that  the  animals 
mentioned  exhibited  not  only  uncommon  intelligence, 
but  a  thorough  sportive  disposition,  and  a  peculiar 
persistency  in  following  up  the  bent  of  their  genius. 

Lubbock,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Fauna  of 
Norfolk,  mentions  the  curly -coated  Retriever  as 
"  the  one  species  of  dog  very  common  here,  though 
not  peculiar  to  the  county — the  Yarmouth  Water- 
dog,  as  they  are  generally  termed  in  other  parts  of 
England."  He  then  refers  to  a  dog  of  this  kind 
kept  at  a  drainage-mill  on  the  Breydon  marshes. 
In  winter  this  dog  would  go  off  by  itself  and  search 
the  flint  walls  for  wounded  wildfowl:  these,  as  is 
well  known,  always  endeavour  to  creep  into  some 
nook  or  corner.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the 
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north-east,  and  ducks  were  numerous  on  Breydon, 
he  sometimes  carried  home  eight  or  nine  fowl  of 
various  kinds  in  a  morning.  The  wildfowlers  at 
that  time — "  many  years  ago,"  wrote  Lubbock,  when 
referring  to  this  particular  incident — did  not  carry 
"  hand "  guns,  so  many  disabled  birds  would  flutter 
away  from  them  over  the  ice  or  in  the  dusk. 
Having  left  a  bird  at  the  mill,  the  dog  would  con- 
tinue his  search,  picking  up  the  trail  where  he  had 
left  off.  He  resented  not  only  interference,  but  even 
intrusion,  and  seeing  a  man  coming  towards  him, 
would  cross  a  wide  ditch  and  go  the  longest  way 
home. 

Another  dog  of  a  kindred  species  was  kept  by  a 
shore  gunner,  for  whom  it  used  to  retrieve  wounded  or 
slaughtered  fowl.  This  dog  would,  at  certain  times, 
more  especially  in  periods  of  severe  frost  and  strong 
winds,  go  hunting  on  his  own  account,  and  take  home 
such  fowl  as  he  could  find.  From  his  master,  who 
worked  in  one  of  the  shipyards,  he  would  sneak 
quietly  away,  and  having  discovered  a  duck  or  some 
wading  bird,  come  back  to  the  yard  and  lay  it  at  his 
feet.  No  one  else  dared  to  touch  the  fowl. 

An  aged  gunner  of  my  acquaintance,  a  man  rather 
above  the  average  intelligence  of  his  class,  used  to 
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shoot  a  great  deal,  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties,  on  the 
beach,  sandhills,  and  marshes,  with  a  shoulder-gun. 
"Billy"  had  two  or  three  dogs  in  his  time  that 
shared  his  sport  with  him  ;  one,  a  white  mongrel,  was 
of  great  assistance  at  flighting.  On  those  marshes 
— then  known  as  the  "  allotments,'"  and  now  carefully 
drained,  and  in  places  cropped — the  townsfolk  used 
to  turn  hundreds  of  geese.  Towards  evening  the 
gooseherds  came  to  bring  home  their  respective 
flocks,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  to  leave  this,  to  them,  paradise  of  swamp. 
"Billy's"  dog,  on  arrival,  would  materially  help 
rounding  up,  hustling,  and  driving  roadwards  the 
laggard  geese,  after  which  he  would  place  himself 
at  his  master's  disposal  in  retrieving  such  fowl  as 
might  be  shot. 

Another  equally  devoted  mongrel  would  frequently 
scent  small  birds  in  the  furze  patches  on  the 
common,  and  as  they  were  flushed  he  would  spring 
adroitly  into  the  air  and  catch  them  in  his  mouth. 
He  once  ran  down  and  caught  a  Lark,  carrying  it 
home  in  his  mouth  uninjured.  A  neighbour  secured 
the  bird,  which  was  put  in  a  cage  and  lived  for  three 
or  four  years  in  captivity.  No  less  than  five  different 
Woodcocks  did  this  dog,  in  his  time,  track  down  and 
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capture  as  they  sprang  at  his  coming.  He  would 
also  dive  into  the  ditches,  seize  a  small  Pike,  and 
bring  it  out  alive. 

On  one  occasion  a  friend  was  out  shooting  with 
"Billy"  near  the  allotments,  and  had  reached  a 
field  where  turnips  were  growing.  The  friend  had  a 
mind  for  a  turnip,  being  somewhat  hungry  after  a 
long  walk,  but  could  not  reach  it,  owing  to  a  high 
bank  and  a  ditch  at  the  foot  of  it.  "  Fetch  one  !  " 
said  his  master ;  and  the  dog  sprang  over.  Fixing 
upon  a  good  turnip,  the  dog  wrung  and  wrenched  at 
it  until  he  succeeded  in  pulling  it  up ;  then  back  he 
came  with  it  dangling  in  his  mouth.  It  happened 
that  the  farmer,  who  was  some  distance  off,  saw  the 
dog's  strange  behaviour ;  and  shortly  after,  on  meet- 
ing "Billy,"  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  incident, 
more  especially  at  the  dog's  vanishing  over  the  bank 
with  it. 

"  He's  very  fond  of  turnips  !  "  said  the  dog's  master. 
This  still  further  bewildered  the  farmer;  but  on 
being  told  the  actual  circumstances,  he  was  greatly 
amused. 

A  gunner  had  been  shooting  by  the  Bure-side, 
having  with  him  an  intelligent  Retriever  bitch.  He 
had  loaded  his  gun,  and  in  a  moment  of  absent- 
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mindedness  left  the  powder-flask  on  a  stone  whereon 
the  axis  of  a  mill-wheel  turned.  When  nearing 
home  he  suddenly  missed  his  flask,  and  happening  to 
turn  round,  saw  it  in  his  dog's  mouth,  she  having 
picked  it  up  and  followed  closely  at  his  heels, 
carrying  it. 

STOAT  AND  WEASEL 

On  the  sandhills  beyond  Caister,  where  rabbits 
abound,  the  Stoat  is  not  unknown.  Nearer  home,  how- 
ever, its  appearance  is  an  "  event."  Only  on  two  or 
three  occasions  have  I  met  with  one  on  the  sand  dunes 
near  the  town.  One  poor  bewildered  thing,  hunting 
for  an  unwary  Snow-Bunting,  or  anything  else  that 
might  fall  to  his  lot,  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  quite  as  amazed  himself — 
so  much  so  indeed  that  ere  it  occurred  to  him  to  use 
his  gun  the  animal  had  viciously  jumped  at  his  legs 
and  literally  forced  him  to  an  impromptu  jig,  when, 
as  if  by  magic,  it  disappeared,  and  hunt  as  he  would 
he  could  not  discover  the  hole  into  which  it  must 
have  vanished.  The  probability  is  that  he  closed 
with  his  heel  the  burrow  the  Stoat  entered  the  moment 
the  animal  had  disappeared. 

Another  Stoat    regularly  patrolled  the    seashore 
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morning  after  morning  in  search  of  food ;  its  foot- 
prints were  visible  leading  to  and  from  the  sandhills, 
whilst  here  and  there  broken  fragments  and  well- 
cleaned  carapaces  of  the  Spider  Crab  (Hyas  coarctatus) 
were  to  be  found.  These  crabs  no  doubt  offered  the 
animal  a  pleasing  change  diet  from  the  Larks  and 
Pipits  it  must  have  been  seeking  before  the  dawn, 
and  while  they  were  yet  napping  in  the  tussocks  of 
maram -grass. 

One  morning  in  August  1900  I  was  quietly 
drifting  downstream  on  Breydon,  when  I  noticed 
some  small  animal  suddenly  plunge  in  from  the 
walls  and  commence  swimming  bravely  into  the 
broad  stream  of  the  u  channel,"  undoubtedly  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  what  he  could  do  amongst 
a  number  of  gulls  gathered  on  the  five-stake  flat. 
Although  not  intending  to  get  too  close  upon  him, 
my  boat  drifted  across  his  track,  when  the  animal — 
a  Weasel — showed  fight,  and  endeavoured  to  climb 
into  my  punt,  a  proceeding  I  objected  to,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  gently  tap  him  on  the  head  with  the 
blade  of  my  oar.  He  sank  quite  a  yard,  squirming 
and  protesting,  but  on  rising  to  the  surface  very 
wisely  turned  shorewards,  and,  vigorously  paddling, 
soon  reached  the  bank,  disappearing  in  the  flintstone- 
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fronted  embankment.  I  had  no  desire  to  hurt  him, 
but  a  desperate  Weasel  in  the  confined  quarters  of  a 
punt  was  by  no  means  a  desirable  passenger.  I  have 
always  regretted  since  that  I  did  not  wait  to  see 
how  he  fared  amongst  the  powerful  gulls  that  had 
tempted  him  to  the  adventure. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  BAT 

Since  the  introduction  of  powerful  electric  street 
lamps  into  the  town,  great  numbers  of  various  moths 
occasionally  dance  around  them,  baffled  and  be- 
wildered by  the  glare.  I  have  seen  a  wall  opposite 
a  lamp  speckled  with  resting  insects.  Late  on  the 
night  of  21st  September  1903  I  observed  a  small 
Bat  flittering  around  the  lamps  on  the  North  Quay. 
It  had  evidently  discovered  that  prey  was  to  be 
found  at  a  late  hour  around  the  lamps,  and  intended 
to  profit  by  knowledge  of  it. 

FORAGING  RATS 

The  Brown  Rat  is  by  no  means  a  scarce  animal  in 
Yarmouth ;  and  no  one  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
it,  its  name  being  associated  with  much  that  is  evil. 
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But  there  can  be  no  doubt  its  presence  among  the 
flint-faced  walls  of  Breydon,  where  it  lives  on  the 
carrion  drifted  there  by  wind  and  tide,  is  beneficial 
rather  that  not.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  soon 
the  carcass  of  a  large  gull,  a  dog,  or  even  a  pig  is 
reduced  to  an  inoffensive  skeleton,  thus  proving  that 
rats  are  numerous  there.  The  beast  has  become 
extremely  cunning,  and  seldom  shows  itself  until 
dusk,  especially  during  the  shooting  season,  when 
rat-potting  chances  are  never  rejected,  even  by  those 
who  are  eager  for  nobler  game.  Some  of  the  older 
rats  are  woefully  mangy  with  unsightly  tumours, 
bald  patches,  and  broken  tails,  testifying  to  hard 
knocks,  fierce  fights,  and  unholy  living. 

Among  the  timbers  of  the  Gorleston  breakwater 
in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  mazes  of  timber,  a 
number  of  rats  have  their  abode,  in  summer  varying 
their  dietary  with  the  crumbs  and  crusts  thrown 
away  by  visitors.  In  autumn  the  herring  refuse  is 
never-failing ;  and  in  winter  the  remnants  of 
crustaceans,  dead  seabirds,  and  even  mollusca  bear 
witness  to  meals  enjoyed  in  the  long  dark  hours 
after  nightfall.  The  footmarks  of  the  rats  may  be 
discovered  on  the  sands  around,  over  which  they 
have  been  prowling,  a  long  streak  here  and  there 
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bespeaking  the  occasional  trailing  of  a  tail.  Quite 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  breakwater  I  have  seen 
these  unmistakable  tell-tale  imprints  along  the  tide- 
mark,  and  it  is  quite  easy,  after  a  little  practice,  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  hour  "  longtail " 
was  out  on  his  travels  by  noting  their  distance  from 
the  last  high-water  mark. 

A  PLAGUE  OF  BLACK  RATS 

Although  the  existence  of  the  Black  Rat  (^Mus 
rattus)  in  Yarmouth  was  known  to  me  in  my  earliest 
years,  and  an  odd  carcass  was  now  and  again  thrown 
out  from  a  malthouse  or  a  sail-loft,  to  be  kicked 
about  the  streets,  it  was  not  until  1895  that  I 
began  seriously  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  its 
numbers  and  behaviour  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town,  where  it  seemed  to  be  more  at  home  than  in 
the  newer  portions.  I  found  out  that  its  presence  in 
the  malthouses  during  the  drying  season  was  by  no 
means  unknown,  or  seldom  noticed,  whilst  at  other 
times,  when  lack  of  food  in  these  places  drove  it  into 
warehouses  and  sail-lofts,  it  became  quite  a  nuisance, 
devouring  any  lumps  of  Russian  tallow  left  about  by 
the  sail-sewers,  and  committing  havoc  amongst  the 
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grocers1  goods.  At  these  times,  too,  the  rats  made 
themselves  at  home  in  many  of  the  cottages,  one  old 
lady  having  to  remove  because  of  the  persistent  way 
they  occupied  her  pantry,  and  even  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  made  themselves  at  home.  My  inquiries, 
and  a  price  set  upon  each  clean-killed  specimen,  soon 
began  to  bear  fruit,  and  day  after  day  dead  Black 
Rats  were  brought  to  me.  Two  examples,  one  an 
immature  animal  with  a  small  white  spot  on  the 
breast  (a  not  unusual  occurrence),  were  despatched 
to  Norwich  and  a  couple  of  others  to  Edinburgh. 
Respecting  the  latter  pair,  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke 
wrote  at  once: — 

March  5,  1896. — "  The  rats  you  send  are  most  un- 
doubtedly the  old  English  species,  Mus  rattus,  and 
their  occurrence  in  abundance  in  Yarmouth  is  an 
interesting  fact.  Mus  rattus  and  Mus  alexandrinus 
are  considered  to  be  races  of  the  same  species ;  the 
black  rattus  being  the  form  found  in  temperate 
regions,  and  the  brown  alexandrinus  the  tropical 
one." 

On  16th  March  I  obtained  two  adult  Black  Rats, 
and  saw  lying  dead,  and  too  far  gone  for  preserva- 
tion, four  rats  of  a  bluish  grey  colour  below,  and  of 
a  rich  brown  above  ;  their  long  tails,  large  ears,  and 
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small  size  all  going  to  prove  that  I  had  fallen  in  with 
the  rarer  Mus  alexandrinus.  From  that  date  the 
Black  Rat  turned  up  day  after  day  for  a  long 
period ;  indeed,  until  I  had  secured  considerably  over 
a  hundred.  On  20th  March  I  obtained  an  adult 
female  with  white  feet,  also  a  small  white  spot  on 
the  chest  and  another  on  the  head.  Aged  examples 
are  adorned  with  a  sprinkling  of  very  long  hairs, 
some  of  them  intensely  black,  with  a  few  quite  white 
showing  here  and  there. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  some  of  these  had 
probably  come  ashore  from  grain-ships,  but  as  these 
usually  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  South- 
town  is  quite  apart  from  it,  this  theory  was  hardly 
feasible.  The  older  part  of  Yarmouth,  known  as 
the  "  Row  "  district,  is  the  stronghold  of  the  animal ; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  so  ago  that  it  had 
crossed  Regent  Street  and  made  its  appearance  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town. 

For  a  very  long  time  Mus  alexandrinus  evaded 
me,  that  variety  being  curiously  scarce,  although 
quite  able  to  hold  its  own  with  rattus.  A  higher 
premium  certainly  conduced  to  the  capture  of  one 
or  two.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  1896  a  fleet  of 
old  fishing  smacks,  that  had  been  brought  (for  some 
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useless  purpose)  from  Grimsby,  were  found  to  be 
infested  with  these  rats,  and  as  it  was  anticipated 
these  vessels  might  be  sent  to  sea,  endeavours  were 
made  to  exterminate  them.  For  this  purpose  iron 
trays,  covered  with  red  hot  ashes  and  certain  com- 
bustibles, were  placed  in  the  holds  and  cabins  of  two 
or  three  vessels  at  a  time ;  above  these  fires  was  shot 
a  considerable  amount  of  pepper.  The  "smokers" 
immediately  repaired  to  the  decks  and  shut  down 
every  avenue  of  escape,  plastering  soft  clay  or  mud 
over  every  crevice  through  which  the  fumes  could 
escape.  In  the  morning  the  hatches  were  taken  off 
and  the  cabins  ventilated.  Here  and  there  laid  rats 
of  all  ages  and  sizes  dead  from  suffocation — in  the 
bunks,  in  cupboards,  everywhere ;  but  the  majority 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trays,  as  if 
the  poor  brutes,  gathering  to  see  what  strange  burn- 
ings these  were,  had  been  overcome  as  they  discussed 
the  situation.  On  12th  June  I  went  down  a  "  fresh- 
opened  "  smack  with  the  "  smoker  "  and  saw  quite  a 
"pedful"  of  dead  rats,  amongst  them  some  fine 
examples  of  Miis  alexandrinus.  I  filled  my  hand- 
kerchief with  them;  but  very  few  were  preserved, 
for  the  baking  process  had  made  them  so  susceptible 
to  decomposition  that  in  an  hour  or  two  they 
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were  beyond  manipulation.  A  young  taxidermist 
managed  to  skin  and  cure  eight  of  them,  and  then 
desisted. 

I  obtained  two  half-grown  examples  of  Mus  rattus 
alive  in  a  wire  trap,  and  despatched  them  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  They  were  returned  promptly 
the  next  day  with  hardly  a  suggestion  of  thanks,  and 
with  the  information  that  "  they  had  already  more 
than  they  wanted."  I  supplied  several  museums  with 
specimens,  including  Cromwell  Road. 

In  July  1901  a  tradesman,  living  on  the  quay,  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  misdoings  of  the  Black  Rats 
on  his  premises.  He  set  a  steel  fall,  and  found  in  it 
next  day  the  tail  of  a  victim  that  had  managed  to 
get  away  with  the  loss  of  that  lengthy  member. 
He  good-humouredly  showed  the  tail  to  his  next- 
door  neighbour,  demanding  the  owner  of  it,  should 
he  by  chance  secure  it.  And  sure  enough,  two  days 
after  the  trapping  of  the  injured  animal  actually 
came  about ;  and  the  rat,  minus  a  tail,  with  the 
close-shorn  stump  almost  perfectly  healed,  was  taken 
to  the  first  and  rightful  captor,  with  a  message 
attached  to  it  asking  to  have  the  doubly  unfortunate 
quadruped  re- tailed ! 
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PISCIVOROUS  VOLES 

In  August  1894  I  went  for  a  day's  fishing  on 
Lound  Run,  a  few  miles  from  Yarmouth.  Whilst 
sitting  in  a  boat  I  observed  some  small  animal,  and 
subsequently  another.  I  was  not  sure  that  it  was 
not  a  young  Otter  that  had  come  up  out  of  the  water 
at  the  margin  of  the  opposite  bank,  dragging — I 
could  not  tell  what — with  it,  and  disappearing  in 
the  grass.  For  a  time  my  curiosity  abated,  and  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  even  after  walking 
later  on  to  the  spot  and  finding  the  broken  valves  of 
the  Swan  Mussel  lying  about. 

Believing  at  that  time  the  Water  Vole  (Microtus 
amphibius)  to  be  an  entirely  herbivorous  animal,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  must  have  been  the 
little  fellow  at  work.  But  a  letter  came  to  me  on 
llth  April  1896  from  the  late  Sir  Edward  Newton, 
in  which  he  wrote : — 

"  I  see  you  mention  in  your  paper  that  the  Water 
Vole  is  6  exclusively  herbivorous ';  now  on  the  llth 
April  1884,  when  with  Mr.  Southwell  on  the 
marshes  near  Ranworth,  we  observed  on  the  banks 
of  the  dykes  quantities  of  the  empty  shells  of  the 
large  bivalve  (Anadonta,  I  think  it  is)  which  had  one 
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valve  almost  destroyed,  a  portion  only  remaining 
attached  to  the  other  valve  by  the  hinge,  which  was 
seldom  damaged,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  Water  Vole,  unless  it  was  that 
of  an  Otter,  as  there  were  no  other  animals  which 
could  have  performed  the  operation  so  neatly,  and  so 
thought  the  Voles  found  it  more  convenient  to  hold 
the  closed  shell  the  same  way,  as  with  one  exception 
the  same  valve  was  always  broken ;  and  we  must 
have  seen  at  least  fifty  of  the  shells  so  treated." 

This  communication  revived  my  interest  in  Lound, 
and  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  I  went  there 
again.  On  12th  September  I  examined  quite  a 
number  of  broken  valves  lying  upon  one  or  two  tiny 
islands  just  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Quite 
little  heaps  were  to  be  seen,  the  shells  broken  open 
exactly  as  described,  with  smaller  chips  in  profusion 
showing  where  nibbling  had  been  done;  and  what 
was  still  more  convincing,  where  the  Voles  had  been 
seated,  their  excrement  lay  fresh  and  unmistakable. 
The  dung  of  the  Vole  is  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Otter ;  besides,  Otters  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Shortly  after  this  I  received  a 
communication  from  West  Norfolk,  wherein  mention 
was  made  of  the  way  Water  Voles  secured  Crayfish 
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and  brought  them  out  upon  the  bank  to  break  and 
devour  at  their  leisure. 

In  the  August  of  1896  I  was  in  my  houseboat  at 
Kendal  Dyke,  in  the  Broad  district.  I  had  taken 
some  small  fish,  and  afterwards  threw  them  upon  the 
bank  behind  me.  On  the  morning  following  my 
piscatorial  feat  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  Roach 
half  eaten,  the  upper  sides  being  devoured  to  the 
backbone.  There  were  unmistakable  signs  of  some 
rodent  having  been  there.  I  pegged  down  some 
more  small  Roach  in  the  evening,  and  by  keeping 
a  careful  outlook  discovered  the  depredators  to  be 
none  other  than  Water  Voles !  In  neither  instance 
the  Vole  has  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  any 
serious  misdemeanour;  and  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed 
to  know  that  my  satisfactorily  proving  him  to 
be  at  least  piscivorous  in  his  tastes,  does  him  the 
slightest  harm.  He  is  a  delightful,  trim,  un- 
obtrusive little  fellow,  good  company  enough  too, 
when  one  is  in  the  solitudes  of  "the  silent  high- 
way." His  merry  gambols  with  his  kind  are 
pleasing  to  watch,  and  the  way  he  spends  his  idle 
moments  and  his  busy  hours  is  most  interesting  to 
observe. 

Albinos  and  varieties  of  this  species  are  by  no 
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means  common.  Four  white  examples  were  killed, 
however,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town  in  1892 ;  and 
a  cream-coloured  one  was  noticed  by  a  ditch-side  on 
the  Caister  marshes  a  year  or  two  after. 

THE  MOLE 

The  Mole  is  common  enough  everywhere,  but 
few  persons  beyond  its  enemy  the  mole-catcher  pay 
much  heed  to  its  doings.  In  frosty  weather  it  is  a 
most  reliable  barometer,  and  exhibits  its  "  forecast " 
of  a  coming  break  by  the  fresh  mole  heaps  thrown 
up  in  its  travels. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  I  caught  one  as  it  was 
shifting  its  quarters  from  one  marsh  to  another. 
I  seized  the  startled  creature  by  the  neck,  but  the 
lissom  way  in  which  it  squirmed  and  endeavoured 
to  seize  my  fingers,  together  with  its  shrill  squeaks, 
induced  me  speedily  to  drop  it  into  a  handkerchief, 
and  thence  into  an  empty  pail,  wherein  it  danced 
and  capered  in  quite  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  fright. 
Intending  to  take  it  home  and  make  a  pet  of  it, 
I  left  it  there  all  night  with  some  rubbish  for 
burrowing  in,  but  found  it  dead  in  the  morning. 

In    1895    I    discovered   several    cream  -  coloured 
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specimens  in  a   field   near   Acle.     I  have   seen  odd 
ones  swimming  voluntarily  in  the  Bure. 


CETACEAN  NOTES 

The  Porpoise,  although  claiming  to  be  common 
off  the  Yarmouth  coast,  is  somewhat  capricious 
in  its  visits.  Odd  examples  and  sometimes  small 
companies  are  seen  tumbling  about  in  the  road- 
stead, and  they  disappear  as  unexpectedly  as  they 
come.  In  autumn  the  Porpoise  hangs  around  the 
herring  shoals,  and  now  and  again  makes  a  great 
mistake  by  entangling  itself  in  the  herring-nets. 
It  is  treated  to  a  short  shrift  indeed  when  hauled 
aboard  the  drifter  in  order  to  save  still  further 
muddling  and  mauling  of  the  nets.  Two  men, 
who  had  been  using  a  'longshore  net,  secured  a 
Porpoise,  which  they  brought  into  the  town  alive 
on  a  net-barrow  for  exhibition.  Thinking  to  keep 
it  fresh  and  lively,  they  occasionally  poured  a 
pail  of  fresh  water  over  it,  and  tried  their  hardest 
to  pour  the  water  down  its  blowholes !  They 
eventually  succeeded  in  suffocating  the  hapless 
beast. 

During  the    year   1891   an   unusual  number  of 
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cetaceans  visited  the  Norfolk  coast.  My  first 
record  was  a  White  -  beaked  Dolphin  (Delphinus 
albirostris),  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  that  was 
washed  up  dead  on  the  beach  at  Yarmouth  on 
19th  April.  I  found  the  skull  and  fragments  of 
another  on  14th  June ;  the  skull  measured  10  inches 
in  length.  A  third  example,  7  feet  4  inches  long, 
was  discovered  floating  up  the  river  on  27th 
August.  This  was  secured  by  some  boatmen,  who 
created  a  scandal  by  exhibiting  it  upon  the  Marine 
Parade  on  a  wheel-barrow,  the  aroma  in  a  day  or 
two  not  only  drawing  together  all  the  flies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  attracting  the  attention  of  a 
large  circle  of  interested  spectators,  including  the 
sanitary  authorities,  whereby  its  sojourn  within 
sight  of  its  native  element  was  considerably 
shortened.  Dead  Porpoises  were  washed  up  on 
the  beach  on  18th  July,  and  1st  and  4th 
November. 

A  full-grown  female  example  of  the  Lesser 
Rorqual  (Balcenoptera  rostrata\  by  losing  its 
bearings  among  the  numerous  sandbanks  off1  the 
coast,  eventually  found  its  way  into  the  harbour 
on  8th  June  1891,  where  it  was  immediately 
attacked  by  a  number  of  Gorleston  lifeboatmen 
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and  others,  giving  them  such  a  chase  as  had  never 
before  taxed  their  agility  and  boatmanship.  In  one 
of  its  wildest  dashes  the  frightened  animal  smashed 
its  nose,  and  then,  profusely  bleeding,  it  was  driven 
between  the  "dolphins"  (a  kind  of  landing  stage) 
and  the  quayside  piles,  where  it  was  attacked  with 
iron  creepers,  boathooks,  and  other  improvised 
weapons,  and  secured  also  by  ropes,  and  made  a 
complete  and  helpless  prisoner.  In  about  an  hour 
it  had  succumbed  to  its  injuries,  when  it  was  towed 
to  the  lifeboat  shed  and  hauled  upon  the  stocks 
by  means  of  the  windlass.  Here  for  a  day  or  two 
it  was  exhibited  to  great  numbers  of  townsfolk,  and 
afterwards  given  a  public  post  mortem  dissection,  to 
the  no  small  gain  of  those  who  had  secured  it.  The 
skin  was  afterwards  stuffed  by  a  local  taxidermist, 
and  taken  for  a  short  time  on  tour,  spending  the 
winter  in  the  late  Royal  Westminster  Aquarium, 
and  the  following  summer  in  a  large  building  on 
the  Marine  Parade  at  Yarmouth,  where  the  writer 
made  a  fair  summer's  earnings  by  exhibiting  it  to 
many  hundreds  of  visitors.  "The  Gorleston 
Whale"  was  talked  of  far  and  near.  The  animal 
was  30  feet  long;  18  feet  in  girth;  span  of  tail, 

8   feet  2  inches;  length  of  pectoral   fins,  4  feet  6 
18 
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inches;  length  of  jaws,  6  feet  6  inches.  The 
baleen  ran  up  to  15  inches  in  length  in  the  longest 
plates. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  a  considerable 
shoal  of  White  -  beaked  Dolphins  managed  to  get 
into  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac  made  by  an  accumulation 
of  sand  (since  much  altered),  where,  the  tide  being 
low,  they  floundered  about  in  an  excited  manner. 
They  would  have  "retraced  their  steps,"  but  fail- 
ing, made  considerable  efforts  until,  splashing,  and 
blowing,  and  thrashing  with  their  tails,  they  at 
length  surmounted  the  barrier  and  reached  deep 
water,  their  subsequent  lively  frolics  indicating  their 
delight  at  having  escaped. 

A  fine  female  White-beaked  Dolphin  was  taken 
in  the  nets  of  the  herring-drifter  Thankful  off 
this  coast  on  13th  June  1894.  The  beast,  still 
alive,  was  bought  at  the  Fishwharf,  and  placed  on 
a  barrow,  on  which  it  was  driven  into  the  town 
for  exhibition.  I  met  it  in  the  street,  still  living, 
as  it  was  being  trundled  to  the  purchaser's  fish-house, 
its  travels  having  been  curtailed  by  police  orders. 
With  difficulty,  and  much  against  its  will,  I  opened 
its  mouth  to  admire  the  fine  set  of  80  conical, 
clean,  pearly  teeth.  The  animal  measured  8  feet 
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6  inches   in  length.     When   taken  into   the  house 
it  was  stabbed  with  a  knife,  against  which  treatment 
it  most  stoutly  resisted,  flinging  itself  about  in  its 
agony   and  fright  in  a  very  desperate  manner,  the 
blood  spurting  all  over  the  place,  converting  it  into 
about   the  worst   shambles   I  ever  saw.     Two  men 
were   knocked   over  by   its   struggles,  and   a  large 
herring-rack   was   smashed   into   pieces.     On   being 
opened,  a  foetal  young   one,  3   feet  6  inches   long, 
was  found.     Its  head   was   somewhat  blunter  than 
that  of  its  parent.     It  weighed  4£  stones,  and  was 
almost   fully   matured.      The   estimated   weight  of 
the  old  one  was  about  6  cwt. 

On  14th  November  of  the  same  year  a  Lowestoft 
drifter  found    entangled   in    its    nets   a    Grampus 

7  feet  5   inches   in   length.     It   was   dragged  from 
Lowestoft  to  Yarmouth  by  two  quiet,  well-behaved 
fishermen,   who   did   some  fairly  good  business   by 
exhibiting  it.     Four   days   afterwards   I   purchased 
a  second  example  of  this  species,  taken  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  by   a   Yarmouth   boat.     It   was   2 
inches  shorter,  but  as  like  to  it  as  the  proverbial 
"two  peas." 

Mr.  Southwell,  referring  to  these  two  examples, 
in   the    Transactions  of  the   Norfolk  and  Norwich 
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Naturalists'  Society,  thought  the  fact  of  the  two 
individuals  being  so  nearly  of  the  same  age  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Grampus  occasionally 
gives  birth  to  two  young  ones.  The  post  mortem 
of  the  second  Grampus  may  be  worth  repeating 
in  Mr.  Southwell's  words : — 

"  The  second  example  Mr.  Patterson  saw  on  the 
Fishwharf  at  Yarmouth  on  the  19th  November, 
and  purchased  it  for  the  Norwich  Museum,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  20th,  when  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it.  Owing  to  the  skin  being  con- 
siderably abrased  by  rough  usage,  it  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  make  a  perfect  specimen  for  the 
Museum  collection ;  I  therefore  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  S.  F.  Harmer  at  the  University 
Museum  of  Zoology,  Cambridge,  and  at  his  request 
sent  it  to  that  institution,  after  having  made  some 
careful  measurements,  which  are  worth  recording, 
by  way  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  adult. 

"  The  animal  was  a  female,  and  had  probably 
never  taken  solid  food,  no  trace  of  which,  as  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Harmer,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  teeth  had  not 
been  cut,  but  could  be  plainly  felt  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Mr.  Harmer  tells  me  there  were  other  in- 
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dications  of  extreme  juvenility,  the  foetal  structures 
connected  with  the  placenta  being  very  large.  The 
presumption  is,  therefore,  that  the  animal  was 
still  sucking. 

"  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  handsome 
cetacean.  The  dorsal  surface  glossy  black,  with 
the  exception  of  a  somewhat  oval  and  sharply 
defined  patch  of  white  commencing  in  a  point 
just  above  the  eye  and  extending  backward  to 
above  and  slightly  beyond  the  posterior  insertion 
of  the  pectoral  limb.  This  patch  of  white,  or 
rather  cream-yellow  (probably  owing  to  discolora- 
tion of  the  juvenile  skin),  was  about  three  times 
the  length  of  its  deepest  measurement.  The  ventral 
surface  of  the  animal  was  of  the  same  yellowish 
white,  divided  from  the  black  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  by  a  sharply  defined  line,  very  graceful,  but 
difficult  to  describe,  commencing  at  the  point  of 
the  rostrum  and  passing  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  mouth,  from  which  it  was  deflected,  to  and 
under  the  flipper  (which  was  black),  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ventral  margin  of  the  body, 
where  it  continued  horizontally  till  about  the 
centre  of  the  dorsal  fin;  then  taking  a  sudden 
bend  upwards  and  backwards  till  it  reached  the 
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centre  of  the  vertical  depth  of  the  body  at  a 
point  immediately  below  the  posterior  border  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  it  continued  horizontally  as  far  as 
midway  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  dorsal 
fin  and  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  appendage,  when 
it  suddenly  turned  upon  itself,  slanting  downwards 
to  within  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  first 
deflection,  and  resumed  the  horizontal  line  until 
brought  to  a  point  by  the  curvature  of  the  body, 
where  ]it  merged  into  the  uniform  black  colour  of 
the  extremity.  The  under  surface  of  the  caudal 
fin  was  also  of  the  same  yellowish  white,  which 
extended  a  short  distance  along  the  inferior  caudal 
ridge,  gradually,  but  still  sharply  defined,  giving 
place  to  the  black  colour  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  tapering  extremity." 

A  detailed  table  of  minute  measurements  followed. 

On  3rd  December  1900  a  fine  female  Lesser 
Rorqual  was  cast  ashore,  dead,  on  Caister  beach. 
It  was  discovered  tumbling  about  in  the  surf,  and  a 
man  waded  into  the  water,  and,  having  cut  a  hole  in 
the  jaw,  secured  it  by  a  rope,  and  in  this  way,  with 
help,  hauled  it  farther  northwards  and  secured  it  on 
the  shore.  There  was  some  talk  about  a  steam  drifter 
having  struck  a  whale  out  at  sea ;  but  no  marks  that 
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I  could  see  pointed  to  any  impact  with  the  sharp 
prow  of  a  fishing  boat.  In  places  the  skin  was  much 
abraded,  in  all  probability  by  its  being  toppled  about 
amongst  sandbanks.  Its  length  was  30  feet ;  span 
of  tail-flukes  7J  feet  from  point  to  point ;  pectoral 
flukes  4  feet  in  length.  The  smell  was  by  no  means 
pleasant ;  and  after  both  interesting  and  disgusting 
numerous  visitors,  the  animal  was  hacked  to  pieces 
and  buried  in  the  sand. 

The  innovation  of  the  steam  drifter,  and  the 
great  numbers  of  herring  fishers  now  at  work, 
must  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  the  cetaceans 
and  making  them  yearly  scarcer  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

TOAD  NOTES 

The  list  of  east  coast  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  is  not 
a  large  one,  although  comprising  most  of  the  very 
small  array  of  British  species.  Nor  does  the  race 
exhibit  very  marked  traits  of  intelligence,  so  that  an 
incident  worthy  of  note  is  of  extremely  exceptional 
occurrence. 

A  cream  -  coloured  Common  Toad  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  1891  was  incarcerated 
in  a  large  fern  -  case,  thus  at  once  removing  it 
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from   a    sphere   of    usefulness  and   ending   its   ad- 
ventures. 

Into  this  same  case  was  introduced  a  Viviparous 
Lizard,  which,  after  a  few  days'  tenancy,  was 
suddenly  missing.  On  search  being  made,  the  end 
of  its  tail  was  seen  protruding  from  the  mouth  of 
a  toad,  the  unfortunate  creature  having  been  seized 
and  swallowed  by  an  amphibian  by  no  means  so 
long  as  itself ! 

LOBSTERS 

Deformities  and  interesting  accidents  are  far  less 
frequent  among  Lobsters  than  among  Crabs;  at 
least,  so  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe.  In 
June  1895  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  a  fairly  large 
Lobster  that  not  a  great  while  previously  had  lost  a 
pincer  claw  by  some  accident.  But  a  stump — a  less 
than  half-length  piece,  in  fact,  of  the  joint  or  section 
next  the  carapace — remained,  out  of  the  centre  of 
which  sprang  a  minute  but  perfect  new  claw  very 
little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
full  -  grown  claw  remaining  intact  on  the  other 
side. 

Two  pincer  claws  of  Lobsters  came  to  hand  in 
July  1901 ;  one  had  the  free  chelae  half  the  normal 
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length,  and  the  other  had  the  fixed  end  curved 
the  wrong  way,  after  the  manner  of  the  beak  of  the 
Avocet.  Two  teeth-like  processes,  however,  met  the 
free  chelae  in  the  latter  example,  so  that  it  was  quite 
capable  of  strongly  seizing  any  object. 

CRAB  NOTES 

In  January  and  February  there  appears  to  be  an 
inshoring  of  Spider  Crabs.  The  species  known  as 
Hyas  coarctatus  is  in  this  colder  part  of  the  year 
frequently  thrown  ashore  by  the  waves,  where, 
feebly  struggling,  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  Hooded 
Crows,  or  is  flung  among  the  flotsam  at  the  tide- 
mark,  to  be  presently  covered  by  the  drift  sand.  It 
is  usually  found  in  a  soft  state,  the  old  jacket  having 
been  but  recently  cast.  The  frost  very  soon  puts  an 
end  to  its  forceless  squirming. 

On  1st  October  1891  a  very  fine  Edible  Crab, 
measuring  7J  inches  across  the  carapace  and  scaling 
1£  Ibs.,  seized  a  mussel  used  as  bait  by  an  angler 
from  one  of  the  piers,  who  secured  it,  the  animal 
having  made  its  escape  less  possible  by  entangling 
the  line  about  its  claws.  This,  like  occasional  speci- 
mens taken  in  the  shrimp-nets,  had  been  swept  south- 
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wards   from  the  Cromer  crab  grounds  by  a  strong 
tide. 

Myriads  of  Shore  Crabs  (Car emus  moenas)  swarm 
on  Breydon  mud  flats.  The  small  trawl-nets,  used 
for  procuring  the  "  Eelpouts  "  (Viviparous  Blennies) 
that  are  used  as  baits  for  eel-lines,  come  up  with 
hundreds  at  a  haul.  The  eel  babbers  are  pestered 
by  them,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  gathering  on  and 
clinging  to  the  worms  upon  their  line.  Anglers 
spend  half  their  time  rebaiting  the  hooks  so 
assiduously  stripped  by  them  every  time  the 
line  is  put  overboard.  Up  the  Bure,  even  into 
the  fresh  waters,  they  travel,  everywhere  annoying, 
and  constantly  trying  the  tempers  of  those  whose 
lines  and  nets  they  infest.  Anglers  for  "  butts " 
(flounders)  in  the  Bure  usually  smash  everyone  they 
haul  in,  having,  not  the  satisfaction  of  minimising 
the  evil,  but  revenge  on  a  particular  individual  who 
has  tried,  perhaps,  to  add  injury  to  insult  by 
endeavouring  to  hurt  the  fingers  that  peevishly 
wrenched  it  off  the  baits.  In  the  late  autumn  of 
1898  a  local  angling  club  thought  to  turn  the 
perseverance  and  numbers  as  well  as  the  greed  of  the 
pugnacious  crabs  to  account  by  offering  prizes  for 
the  greatest  weight  taken  on  one  line.  One  fellow 
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baiting  with  a  string  of  "  fresh  "  Whitings  secured 
first  prize  with  11 J  Ibs.  ;  the  second  prize  man  fished 
with  a  sheep's  head. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  Shore  Crabs  I  have  seen 
and  examined  I  only  once  met  with  a  specimen  with 
a  deformed  pincer  claw,  the  upper  or  free  chelae 
being  only  half  the  normal  length,  and  slightly  up- 
turned instead  of  rounded. 

Among  the  many  deformities  I  have  met  with  in 
Cancer pagurus — the  Edible  Crab — may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

1.  May    29,    1897.— The    free    chelae     on    the 
larger   pincer    claw    when    held    point    downwards 
was   strikingly   suggestive    of   a    Wellington   boot, 
an     extra    point    curving    off    at    a    right    angle, 
with    a    small    knob    in    the    part    corresponding 
with  the  instep.     This  specimen  was  figured  in  the 
Zoologist. 

2.  April  30,  1898.— A  large  claw  of  the  Edible 
Crab  brought  me  which  had  the  fixed  chelae  supple- 
mented by  a  second  placed  at  half  a  right  angle  to 
it,  but  instead  of  being  only  one-pointed  at  the  end, 
divided,  and  became  V-shaped. 

3.  July   10,    1899. — A   large   crab-claw   on   this 
date  was  given  me,  the  upper  or  free  chelae  having 
three  points  to  it,  the  lowest  point  shutting  to  the 
lower   chelae   in  the  usual   way.     The  three  points 
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made  quite  a  W.     [I  obtained  one  very  similar  to 
this  in  July  1901.] 

4.  Sept.    19,   1899.— A    large    claw    at   a    fish- 
monger^ was   discovered   to   have   an   extra   chelae 
growing  from  below  the  fixed  point,  and  almost  at 
right  angles  to  it ;  this  at  the  end  looked  very  like  a 

Jleur  de  Us.     It  was  despatched  to  Cambridge. 

5.  (a)  The  small  claw  of  an  Edible  Crab,  had  a 
V-shaped  point,  very  like  a  Swallow's  tail. 

(b)  Another  possessed  two  points,  both  free,  and 
working  as  if  on  a  hinge.     [Sept.  17,  1900.] 

6.  April  13,  1901.— The  oddest   malformation  I 
have  yet  obtained  was  a  small  claw  of  a  large  Edible 
Crab.     It  possessed  three   distinct  points,  and  had 
two  separate  joints,  i.e.  a  V-shaped  point  that  worked 
on  its  own  hinge,  and  the  single  point  on  its  own 
distinct  pivot. 

7.  May  27,  1901.— The   pincer  claw  of  a  Crab 
had  on  the  free  chelae  near  its  point  a  large  knobbed 
process  as  large  as  a  bean.     When  closed  the  claw 
had  the  appearance  of  grasping  a  big  black  bead. 

8.  Sept.    8,    1903.— A    big    claw   from   a    large 
Crab  had  a  point  growing  out  from  near  the  centre 
of  the  last  section,  or  "  palm,"  and  at  right  angles 
to   the   fixed    chelae.     Between   them    protruded  a 
small  point.     After  being  exhibited  at  a  Zoological 
Society's  meeting,  this  specimen  was  handed  over  to 
the  Natural  History  Museum. 

9.  On  the  same   date   a   second  came   to   hand, 
having  the  fixed  chelae  short  and  stumpy,  yet  very 
sharp  at  the  end.     Held  sideways  in  the  hand,  the 
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grotesque  member  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the 
head  and  mandibles  of  a  Macaw,  only  the  free  chelae 
was  not  quite  so  much  curved. 

The  Common  Shore  Crab  has  a  habit  of  hiding  in 
hollows  in  the  "  ronds  "  that  still  border  Breydon  in 
places,  when  the  tide  has  receded  from  the  flats. 
Those  unable  to  scuttle  into  hiding,  and  left  on  the 
flats,  creep  under  the  matted  Zostera  marina,  and 
there  remain  until  the  tide  returns;  others  sink 
themselves  into  the  soft  ooze  which  finds  its  level 
immediately  above  them.  Those  in  the  hollows  of 
the  ronds — holes  scooped  out  by  the  constant  lave 
of  the  water — lie  piled  upon  each  other  in  heaps, 
sometimes  hundreds  thick ;  here  they  remain 
mutually  agreed  upon  a  toleration  and  good  be- 
haviour that  far  from  characterise  them  when  the 
flood  -  tide  again  sets  them  at  liberty,  to  scuttle 
in  search  of  food  or  fight,  as  the  case  may  be. 
I  first  discovered  these  monster  gatherings  when, 
in  cutting  a  rond-edge  vertically,  so  as  to  face  it 
with  wood,  to  form  a  kind  of  quayside  for  my 
houseboat,  the  spade  sliced  through  quite  a  peck 
of  them. 

I  have  had  many  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  Shore  Crabs 
that  haunt  the  "corner"  of  Breydon  where  my 
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houseboat  is  located.  After  meals,  the  waste  pieces 
of  fish,  bloater-skins,  and  other  offal  are  thrown  into 
the  shallow  water,  to  the  intense  interest  of  these 
scavengers.  Bones,  too  large  for  some  little  fellow 
to  drag  away,  give  occasion  for  a  show  of  bullying 
at  the  "claws'"  of  a  larger  relative.  Free  fights 
take  place  between  evenly  matched  rivals,  and  a 
great  deal  of  threatening  is  indulged  in.  It  is 
seldom  anything  serious  happens,  for  the  weaker 
one  promptly  shambles  off  to  a  safe  or  respectable 
distance,  and  the  successful  claimant  either  shuffles 
off  with  its  prize  to  the  shelter  of  a  piece  of  sea- 
wrack,  or,  if  its  "find1'  be  too  large,  begins  to 
pull  off  pieces,  which  are  hurriedly  stuffed  into  its 
mouth. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  July  1901  at  seeing 
a  Jellyfish  moving  about  in  a  shallow,  trailing  its 
tentacles  behind  it  on  the  mud.  A  couple  of  crabs 
followed  it  up  closely,  seeming  very  much  inclined 
to  get  a  nip  if  possible,  yet  on  the  slightest  change 
of  movement  they  nervously  bolted  aside.  I  left 
them  still  manoeuvring  like  a  cruiser  harassed  by  a 
couple  of  dodging  torpedo  boats. 
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SEASIDE  SCAVENGERS 

In  the  sunnier  days  of  summer  the  Sandhopper 
(Talitrus  locusta)  is  fairly  common  on  the  beach, 
spending  much  of  its  time  amongst  the  debris  cast 
up  at  the  tide-mark.  One  has  but  to  turn  over  the 
refuse  there  accumulated  to  bring  to  light  swarms 
of  all  sizes,  which  are  soon  surprisedly  skipping  away 
to  other  places  of  shelter,  and  disappearing  again  as 
if  by  magic.  There  is  very  little  that  is  of  an  animal 
or  a  vegetable  character  that  defies  their  powers  of 
assimilation ;  dead  fish,  birds,  weeds,  and  even  bits 
of  writing-paper — anything,  in  fact,  that  can  be 
nibbled,  is  good  enough  for  them.  Young  and  old 
are  as  busy  as  bees.  It  may  be  that  the  young 
remain  with  their  parents  until  they  attain  maturity, 
as  suggested  by  a  certain  writer ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  species 
have  more  to  do  with  the  keeping  together  of  great 
and  small  than  any  possible  family  ties  or  mutual 
understanding.  The  Ringed  Plover  and  many 
another  small  shore-bird  are  close  students  of  the 
doings  of  the  species,  and  account  for  the  demise 
of  not  a  few. 

In   the   August   of  1899,  early  one   morning,  I 
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found  a  large  plaice-head  washed  up  by  the  sea.  A 
considerable  company  of  small  black  flies  (Actor a 
ostiwri)  and  another  of  Sandhoppers  had  taken 
possession,  and  were  immensely  busy,  above  and 
below.  On  kicking  the  head,  the  host  of  participants 
in  the  feast  decamped,  some  of  the  Sandhoppers 
tumbling  out  of  the  orifices  in  it  below,  and  a  few 
of  the  flies  in  amazement  creeping  from  the  mouth 
and  gill-cover  above.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  flies  discover  their  food  by  their  sense 
of  smell,  whilst  the  others  use  both  eyes  and  organs 
corresponding  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

Having  cleared  the  "  table  "  of  occupants,  I  picked 
up  the  fish's  head  and  threw  it  a  few  yards  farther 
along  upon  the  same  line  of  flotsam.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  land,  and  the  insect  hunters 
were  mostly  engaged  in  their  business  between  the 
tide-mark  and  the  sea,  and  so  were  to  leeward  of 
their  breakfast.  In  less  than  three  minutes — for  I 
timed  them  —  as  many  as  97  insects  had  again 
boarded  it,  having  worked  by  twos  and  threes  and 
fours  upwards,  their  progression  being  in  leaps  and 
runs — not  an  insect  flew.  Now  they  would  stop  a 
moment,  like  hounds  making  sure  of  the  scent ;  now 
they  jumped  a  few  inches,  and  then  they  ran  a  like 
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distance ;  two  occasionally  meeting  from  slightly 
different  angles  would  fraternise  in  friendly  buzz 
and  gambol,  and  then  hurry  on  together  to  the 
joint.  Others  were  still  coming  up  when  I  lifted 
the  head  again  and  carried  it  several  yards  farther 
to  windward.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  17  were  in  to 
breakfast,  some  having  travelled  eight  yards  to  get 
there.  And  once  more  I  removed  the  head,  placing 
it  on  this  occasion  nearer  the  water's  edge.  In  three 
minutes  but  one  insect  had  discovered  it,  and  this 
was  an  individual  which  happened  to  be  passing  to 
leeward. 

The  Sandhoppers,  however,  do  the  lion's  share  of 
the  eating,  and  astonish  one  by  the  thoroughness 
as  well  as  the  alacrity  with  which  they  devour  every 
muscular  fragment  found  upon  the  small  fish  and 
the  crabs  that  are  thrown  up  and  left  upon  the 
sands.  Perfectly  empty  crabshells  are  found,  and 
Pogges,  small  flat  fish,  and  others,  are  very  quickly 
reduced  to  a  mere  outside  skin  and  inside  skeleton. 

AN  AGED  PRAWN 

The  JEsop's  Prawn  (Pandalus  annulicomis)  is 
extremely  abundant  off  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
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coasts.  Pecks  of  it  are  often  taken  daily  by  each 
shrimp  boat  belonging  to  the  port;  of  these  craft 
some  seventy  or  eighty  are  registered  here.  As  is  well 
known,  these  crustaceans  shed  their  outside  garment 
at  stated  intervals.  But  one  I  obtained  in  May 
1901  had  quite  a  cluster  of  young  acorn  barnacles 
(Balanus  balanoides)  growing  upon  its  carapace.  It 
is  evident  this  jacket  had  not  been  recently  acquired. 

STARFISH  MISHAP 

After  a  severe  north-east  gale  in  April  1902  I 
took  a  long  walk  northward  of  Yarmouth  along 
the  beach.  I  observed  hundreds  of  five-rayed  Star- 
fishes (Uraster  rubens\ and  eleven, twelve, and  thirteen- 
rayed  Stars  (Solaster  papposa),  hundreds  of  empty 
shells  of  the  Horse  Mussel  (Modolia  modoliw\  and 
with  them  many  Sea-mice. 

An  interesting  accident  befell  the  cat  of  a  friend 
with  whom  I  had  left  a  few  of  the  Sunstars  to  look 
at.  During  the  tea-hour,  the  feline  member  of  the 
family  managed  to  devour  the  half  of  one.  In  half 
an  hour's  time  she  could  not  walk  straight,  and 
groaned  piteously.  After  a  collapse  of  some  hours' 
duration  she  got  upon  her  feet,  and  could  just 
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manage  to  stagger  along;  her  jaws,  which  had 
become  rigid,  relaxed.  The  symptoms  were 
altogether  those  of  poisoning.  Next  day,  however, 
she  was  herself  again ;  and  I  received  emphatic 
orders  never  to  bring  Starfishes  there  again. 

INSECT  NOTES 

In  the  summer  of  1894  a  very  old  house,  in  one 
of  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town, 
was  pulled  down  in  order  to  prevent  its  coming 
down  on  its  own  initiative.  For  three  or  four  years 
previous  a  large  swarm  of  bees  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  a  part  of  a  chimney  that  was  unused, 
and  when  the  wreckers  commenced  to  unroof  the 
place  they  met  with  a  rather  hostile  reception  from 
the  wondering  insects.  One  man  was  stung  on  the 
eyelid,  whilst  other  stings  were  distributed  in  a 
most  liberal  manner.  Numbers  of  the  bees  settled 
upon  the  naked  rafters,  while  others  buzzed 
threateningly  around  the  despoilers'  heads.  A 
hole  was  made  in  the  chimney,  and  a  bunch  of 
rags  stuffed  into  the  aperture,  with  sulphur  and 
paraffin,  and  set  fire  to.  This  had  the  effect 
of  stupefying  the  bees  still  at  home,  and  adding  an 
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unwonted  flavour  to  the  honey  accumulated.  Huge 
pieces  of  the  comb  were  pulled  out  and  thrown  to 
the  assembled  children  of  tender  and  maturer  ages 
below,  for  which  a  general  scramble  took  place. 
Some  brought  plates  and  dishes  in  which  to  carry 
the  comb  away.  I  picked  up  a  piece,  and  knocking 
several  bees  off  it,  found  some  of  it  exceedingly 
good,  whilst  a  portion  here  and  there  was  smoky- 
flavoured.  While  sucking  a  bit  of  comb  one  man 
received  a  sting  on  his  finger,  whilst  another, 
heedless  of  fresh  consignments  descending  from 
above,  was  struck  on  the  back  of  his  neck  with  a 
huge  piece  of  soft  treacly  comb  that  fairly  poulticed 
him.  Two  bucketsful  of  spoil  in  all  was  appropriated. 
The  most  curious  thing  witnessed  was,  when  the 
chimney  had  been  thrown  down,  how  the  survivors 
and  the  home-coming  bees  wheeled  round  and  round, 
disconsolately  and  dumbfounded,  in  the  air  where 
the  chimney  had  been  !  For  two  or  three  summers 
previous  these  bees,  which  had  discovered  the 
treasures  spread  upon  the  various  sweet-stalls  in  the 
market-place,  made  themselves  a  great  nuisance  by 
smothering  the  sweets  by  the  hundred  all  day  long. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  a  local  paper  early  in  July  1897  : — 
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"  Hemsby. — Destruction  of  the  strawberry  crop. 
This  parish  has  been  met,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jubilee  rejoicings,  with  a  plague  of  beetles,  which 
has  totally  destroyed  the  strawberry  crop.  In  some 
instances,  where  upwards  of  a  ton  would  have  been 
taken,  not  1  Ib.  will  be  gathered.  This  means  a 
loss  of  many  pounds.  This  pest  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen  during  the  daytime,  but  comes  in  thousands 
during  the  night.  Can  any  reader  find  a  remedy 
or  a  destruction  for  these  pests?" 

On  the  strength  of  this  paragraph  I  went  to 
the  village  armed  with  a  matchbox  in  order  to 
make  a  few  prisoners  for  future  investigation.  I 
went  to  one  grower's  place  and  looked  at  a  half-acre 
patch  of  very  dry,  upland,  sandy  strawberry-ground, 
on  which  were  twenty-seven  rows  of  plants.  The 
year  previous  it  had  yielded  between  60  and  70 
stones  of  fruit.  This  year  scarcely  a  stone  had 
been  worth  the  gathering.  Pushing  my  fingers 
through  the  soil,  under  and  around  the  plants,  I 
very  soon  had  a  handful  of  beetles — black-thoraxed, 
dull-brown  backed  and  ruddier-brown  legged  little 
fellows,  scarcely  over  half  an  inch  in  length,  known 
to  science  as  Harpalus  riificornis. 
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"  They're  the  brutes  ! "  said  the  indignant  gardener. 
And  certainly  the  "brutes'"  had  been  busy,  whole 
clusters  of  strawberries,  ripe  and  unripe,  having 
been  denuded  of  their  seeds,  and  nibbled  where 
the  seeds  came  out.  The  soil,  too,  was  riddled  by 
them,  and  so  numerous  were  they  that  a  mole  or 
two  had  been  drilling  high  tunnels,  undoubtedly  in 
quest  of  them ;  for  the  soil  was  far  too  dry  for 
worms.  The  previous  year  had  been  quite  a 
"  grub  season,"  so  the  occupier  said,  although  they 
dioj  no  mischief.  At  Scratby,  Caister,  Hemsby, 
Filby,  and  Ormesby,  where  the  soil  was  dry  and 
light,  the  beetles  had  been  exceedingly  mischievous, 
whilst  at  Belton,  and  in  other  marshy  districts, 
good  crops  were  the  usual  thing. 

Various  letters  followed  an  article  of  mine 
published  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press ;  reasons  for 
the  beetles1  abundance  were  suggested,  as  well  as 
remedies  advocated.  Two  previous  mild  winters, 
with  exceedingly  little  frost,  would  account  for  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  grubs  ;  and  my  opinion 
is  that  the  zeal  which  characterises  the  gardeners 
in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  slaughter  of  grub- 
eating  birds  was  a  far  greater  evil.  Then,  too, 
the  continuous  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  upon 
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the  same  fields  must  surely  have  been  a  mistake. 
I  advocated  turning  in  the  village  children  to  stir 
up  the  soil  and  collect  the  beetles,  at  a  premium; 
and  suggested  that  young  fowls,  more  especially 
ducklings,  should  in  future  be  penned  in  the  vicinity 
in  their  season. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  beetles  I  carried  home  I  shut 
up  in  a  glass  pot,  taking  care  that  they  should,  for 
a  few  days  at  least,  do  penance.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  they  were  tame  enough  and  fairly  hungry. 
I  tried  them  with  freshly  killed  dipterous  insects, 
but  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them ;  but  on  placing  a  strawberry  amongst  them, 
they  "  set  to "  with  a  zest  that  showed  they  were 
not  only  hungry  but  knew  what  suited  their  palate. 
They  were  busy  all  breakfast-time,  and  in  broad 
daylight  too,  and  were  determined  to  remain  by 
their  treasure  even  when  I  twirled  the  strawberry 
round  by  the  stalk  between  my  fingers.  In  an  hour 
the  berry  was  completely  riddled  with  holes. 

At  Belton  there  are  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
quite  as  sandy  and  as  dry,  and  undoubtedly  as 
suited  to  the  habits  of  Harpalus ;  but  the  Natterjack 
Toad  is  unusually  numerous  there,  so  much  so 
that  ground  vermin  of  the  Harpalus  kidney  are 
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rare  enough,  for  the  toad  has  an  excellent  appetite. 
Fortunately  for  themselves,  as  well  as  the  toads, 
Belton  folk  let  them  altogether  alone,  well  knowing 
the  useful  purpose  they  serve. 

In  May  1899  the  larvae  of  the  Tipula,  locally 
known  as  "  Daddy-longlegs,"  were  discovered  in  the 
grass  of  the  Beach  Gardens.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason  they  turned  up  in  thousands  each 
morning — pecks  of  them,  indeed,  being  seen  in  the 
few  days  of  their  sojourn  aboveground.  They 
were  brushed  up  and  destroyed,  but  the  grass 
was  ruined.  The  sparrows  took  no  notice  of 
them. 

In  the  first  week  in  September  the  grassy  banks 
of  Breydon  walls  on  the  north  side  near  my 
houseboat  simply  teemed  with  Craneflies — the 
insects  produced  from  the  larvae  above  mentioned. 
Each  grass  tuft  looked  like  a  ripe  reed  as  they 
clung  in  clusters  to  it.  As  one  brushed  through 
the  grass  they  fell  off  in  scores  and  hundreds. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  exaggerate  if  I  estimate 
their  numbers  in  millions !  Fortunately,  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  landward  side  of  the  bank  blew 
them  into  the  salt  water  of  Breydon,  and  in  one 
day  destroyed  many  of  them.  They  floated  in 
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thousands  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  although 
"Daddy"  is  a  rare  hand  at  clearing  himself  from 
the  unwonted  element,  struggling  was  in  vain,  for 
the  heavy  wind  very  soon  forced  him  back  again, 
to  perish. 
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Great  Northern  Diver,  10,  29. 
Grebe,  Great  Crested,  180,  183. 
Green  Sandpiper,  105,  123. 
Greenshank,  132,  166,  186,  188. 
"Grey"  Gulls,  26,  27,  35,  128, 

H3- 
Grey  Mullet,  191,  192. 

—  Plover,    36,    37,    113,    132, 
133,  184,  186. 

—  Wagtail,  51,  158. 
Guillemot,  7,  8,  180. 

Gulls,    Black-backed,    28,    114, 
159. 

—  Black-headed,  35,  63,  89,  90, 
123,  127,  142. 

—  Common,  28,  83,  90. 

—  Glaucous,  71,  82. 

—  "Grey," 26,  27,35,128,143. 

—  Herring,  25,  62,  66,  114. 

—  Iceland,  114. 

—  Kittiwake,  n,  12,  60. 

—  (Various),  62,  63,  77,  179. 

—  Yellow-legged   Herring,  50, 

!«• 

Gurnard,  241. 

—  «  Bull-dog,"  244. 

—  Piper,  245. 

Haddock,  247. 
Hake,  245. 


Harpalus  ruficornls^  293— 295 • 
Harrier,  Marsh,  53. 
Hawk,  Sparrow,  53. 
Hermaphrodite    Herring,    250- 

253- 
Heron,  Common,  115,  124,  161. 

—  Purple,  173, 

Herring,  27,  66,  81,   124,  214, 

2l6,  220,  227,  244,  250. 

—  Hermaphrodite,  250-253. 
Herring  Gull,  25,  62,  66,  114. 
Honey  Bee,  291,  292. 

—  Buzzard,  53. 

Hooded  Crow,  14-17,  37,  64, 
66,77,88,  117,134,  137,  138, 
171,  178,  181. 

Hoopoe,  159,  160,  172. 

House-Martin,  35,  54-57,  121. 

—  Sparrow,    35,    52,    85,    122, 
124,  127,  159,  180,  184. 

Hybrid  Dove,  136. 
Hydrobia  ulvts,  187,  189. 

Iceland  Gull,  114. 

Jackdaws,  37,  82,  138,  141,  171, 

178,  189. 
Jack  Snipe,  144. 

Kentish  Plover,  48,  173. 
Kestrel,  134. 

Kingfisher,  118,  170,  176. 
Kittiwake  Gull,  n,  12,  60. 
Knot,  36,  115,  166. 

Land   Dotterel,    129,   130,   172, 

189. 

Landrail,  177. 
Lapland  Bunting,  47,  91,  108, 

109,  183. 
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Lapwing,     26,    69,     73,    116, 

125,  178,  188,  190. 
Lark,  22-25,  88,  91. 

—  Shore,  47,  50, 109,  183. 
Lesser  Forkbeard,  222. 

—  Rorqual    Whale,     272-274, 
278,279. 

—  Tern,  80. 

—  Weever,  242. 
Ligla  oceanica^  84. 
Linnet,  Common,  90. 

Lists  of  Wild  Birds,  100-102, 
113-117,  131,  144,  145, 
150-154,  175,  176. 

Little  Auk,  7,  9-11,  182,  187. 

—  Stint,  46,  182. 
Lobster,  280. 
Long-tailed  Duck,  58. 

—  Tit,  190. 

Mackerel,  197,  198,  229. 
Mactra  stultorum,  57,  145. 
Marsh  Harrier,  53. 
Martin,  House,  35,  84-87,  121. 

—  Sand,  40,  42-45,  184. 
Mealy  Redpole,  no. 
Merganser,  117. 

Mishaps  to  Woodcock,  19,  20. 

Mistle  Thrush,  41. 

M.odiola  modiolus ,  57* 

Mole,  270. 

Monk-Fish,  219. 

Moorhen,  73. 

Miiller's  Scopelus,  201-205. 

Miiller's  Top-Knot,  216,  217. 

Mullet,  Grey,  191,  192. 

—  Variety,  193. 

Natterjack  Toad,  295. 
Notes  on  Eel,  231-233. 


Ocean  Pipefish,  214. 
Opah,  226,  227. 
Owl,  Short-eared,  115,  162. 
Oyster-catcher,  181. 

Palawan  variant,  1 19. 
Pallas's  Sand-Grouse,  46. 
Pandarus  bi-color^  237. 
Partridge,    Red-legged,    54-56, 

178. 
Perch,  209. 

—  American    Rose,    234,    235, 
246. 

Peregrine      Falcon,      97-100, 

115. 

Pet  Woodcock,  zo,  21. 
Petrel,  Fulmar,  60. 

—  Storm,  60,  61,  156-158. 
Pied  Wagtail,  155,  184. 
Pigeons,  Common,  187. 

—  Wood,  41,  110-112,  178. 
Pike,  210,  242. 

Pipefish,  Ocean,  214. 
Piper  Gurnard,  245. 
Plaice,  228,  230,  236. 
Plover,  Caspian,  48. 

—  Golden,  69,  125,  133,  183. 

—  Grey,  36,  37,   113,   132,  133, 
184,  186. 

—  Kentish,  48,  173. 

—  Ringed,   30-38,  70,  80,  127, 
165,  183,  184. 

Pochard,  93,  177. 
Polish  Swan,  68,  69. 
Pollack,  199,  214,  218. 
Porpoise,  271. 
Power  Cod,  214. 
Pratincole,  Collared,  49. 
Prawn,  JEsop's,  289. 
Puffin,  7,  10,  179. 
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Punt  Gunners,  68,  94-96,  99, 
117,  132,  148,  164-170,  173, 
174. 

Purple  Heron,  173. 

—  Sandpiper,  104. 

Quail,  56. 

Rat,  Alexandrine,  263-265. 

—  Black,  262-266. 

—  Brown,  260-262. 
Razorbill,  7,  n,  53. 
Red-breasted  Goose,  46. 
Red-legged    Partridge,    54-56, 

178. 
Redpole,  52,  no. 

—  Mealy,  no. 
Redshank,  159,  166,  168. 
Red-throated  Diver,  26. 
Redwing,  52,  88. 
Reed-Warbler,  39. 

Ringed   Plover,  30-33,    70,  80, 

127,  165,  183,  184. 
Rock  Goby,  201. 
Rockling,    Four-bearded,    205, 

206. 
Rook,  27,    37,  63-65,   70,   72, 

81,  128,    129,  138-140,    171, 

172,  179,  186. 
Rough-legged  Buzzard,  177. 

Saddle-backed  Gull,  114,  159. 
Salmon,  198. 
Sanderling,  166. 
Sand-Grouse.  Pallas's,  46. 
Sandhopper,  287-289. 
Sand-Martin,  40,  42-45,  184. 
Sandpiper,  Common,  119,  166, 
184. 

—  Curlew,  115,  165,  189. 


Sandpiper,  Green,  105,  123. 

—  Purple,  104. 

—  Siberian  Pectoral,  106,  107. 

—  Wood,  1 80. 
Sandwich  Tern,  187. 
Scaup,  93,  117. 
Scoter,  Common,  57,  92. 

—  Velvet,  58. 
Sea  Bream,  245. 
Shag,  140,  162. 
Shark,  Tope,  236,  237. 
Sheld-duck,  97. 

Shore  Crab,  236,  282,  283,  285* 

286. 

Shore-Lark,  47,  50,  109,  183. 
Short-eared  Owl,  115,  162. 
Shoveler,  97. 
Shrike,  Great  Grey,  34. 
Siberian     Pectoral      Sandpiper, 

106,  107. 
Siskin,  91,  no. 
Skate,  Spotted,  215. 

—  Thornback,  231. 
Skua,  1 80. 

Smeared  Dab,  230,  247. 
Smelt,  247. 

Snipe,    Common,    72,    91,    102, 
116,  117,  144-149. 

—  Jack,  144. 

—  Solitary,  29. 
Snow-Bunting,  88,  183. 
Solar  ensiSf  65. 

Sole,  225. 

Sparrow-Hawk ,  53. 

Sparrow,    House,     35,    52,    85, 

122,  124,  127,  159,  180,  184. 
Spider  Crab,  281. 
Spoonbill,    38,    105,    106,     114, 

126,  151,  152,  167,  173,  187. 
Spotted  Goby,  200. 
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Spotted  Skate,  215. 
Sprat,  243,  244. 
Starfish,  290. 

Starling,  39,40,  79, 80, 84, 88,89, 
123,  161,  178,  180,  181,  186. 
Stickleback,  Ten-spined,  210. 

—  Three-spined,  209,  210,  221, 
240. 

Stint,  Little,  46,  182. 
Stoat,  258. 
Stork,  i 80. 

Storm-Petrel,  60,  61,  156-158. 
Sturgeon,  238,  248,  249. 
Swallow,  1-6,    12-14,  4°»  *8 1, 
183. 

—  Migrations  of,  12-14. 

—  Nests  of,  1-6. 
Swans,  Bewick's,  67. 

—  Polish,  68,  69. 

—  Tame,  68. 

—  Whooper,  67. 

Swift,  17-19,  102-104,  *4'»  l63> 

168. 
Sword-Fish,  196. 

Teal,  93,  189. 

Ten-spined  Stickleback,  210. 

Tern,  Arctic,  113. 

—  Black,  113. 

—  Caspian,  187. 

—  Common,  113. 

—  Lesser,  80. 

—  Sandwich,  187. 
Terns,  180,  186. 
Thornback  Skate,  231. 
Three-spined   Stickleback,  209, 

210,  221,  240. 
Thrush,  Common,  88,  124. 

—  Mistle,  41. 
Tipula,  185,  296. 


Tit,  Bearded,  38,  179. 

—  Long-tailed,  190. 
Toad,  279,  280. 

—  Natterjack,  295. 
Tope  Shark,  236,  237. 
Top-Knot,  Eckstrom's,  217,  218. 

—  Muller's,  216,  217. 
Tufted  Duck,  93. 
Turbot,  Albino,  229. 

—  Brill,  249,  250. 

—  Double,  206-208,  223. 
Turnstone,  113,  127,  132,  166, 

185,  186. 

Turtle  Dove,  41,  42. 
Twite,  52. 
Two-Spotted  Goby,  200,  222. 

Value  of  Wildfowl,  172-177. 
Various  Ducks,  160. 

—  Gulls,  62,  63,  77,  179. 
Velvet  Scoter,  58. 
Viviparous  Blenny,  208. 
Vole,  Water,  267-270. 

Wagtail,  Grey,  51,  158. 

—  Pied,  155,  184. 

Warbler,  Blue-throated,  45,  46. 

—  Reed,  39. 

Water  Vole,  267-270. 
Waxwing,  180,  188,  190. 
Weasel,  259. 
Weather   and    Birds,   116-119, 

'3°-'33- 

Weever,  Lesser,  242. 
Whale,  Lesser  Rorqual,  272-274, 

278,  279. 

Whimbrel,  36,  113,  132,  177. 
White-beaked      Dolphin,     272, 

275. 
White  Goby,  200. 
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Whiting,  224. 

Whooper  Swan,  67. 

Wigeon,  92,  93,  117,  172,  179, 

186. 
Wildfowl,  Lists  of,  100-102,117, 

131,  144,  145,  150-154. 

—  Value  of,  172-177. 
Woodcock,  19-21,  72,  120,  122. 

—  As  a  pet,  20,  21. 

—  Mishaps  to,  19,  20. 


Wood    Pigeons,    41,    110-112, 
178. 

—  Sandpiper,  180. 

Wren,  Gold-crested,  185,  190. 

Yellow-legged  Herring  Gull,  50, 

5i- 

—  Spotted  Goby,  200. 

Zoster  a  marina  ^  28,  92. 
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Abbot  (Jacob).  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK. 

Edited     by    E.     V.    LUCAS.       Illustrated. 

Demy  i6mo.    ss.6d.         [Little  Blue  Books. 
AcatOS  (M.  J.).     See  L.  A.  Sornet. 
Adeney  (W.  F.),   M.A.     See    Bennett   and 

Adeney. 
^EschylUS.    AGAMEMNON.  CHOEPHO- 

ROE,     EUMENIDES.       Translated     by 

LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 

Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     5-$-. 

[Classical  Translations. 
JEsop.     FABLES.     With  380  Woodcuts  by 

THOMAS  BEWICK.    Fcap.  8vo.    3$.  6d.  net. 
[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison).     WINDSOR 

CASTLE.  With  22  Plates  and  87  Wood- 
cuts in  the  Text  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Fcap.  8v0.  3$.  6d.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE   TOWER   OF    LONDON.     With  40 

Plates  and  58  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6</. 

net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Alexander  (William),  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 

Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND  COUN- 
SELS OF  MANY  YEARS.  Selected 
by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.  Demyr6mo.  zs.  6d. 

Alken  (Henry).  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  HUNTING  FIELD.,  With  7  Col- 
oured Plates  and  43  Illustrations  on  wood. 
Fcap.  &vo.  3-y.  6.Y.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPORTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  With  descriptions  in  English 
and  French.  With  51  Coloured  Plates. 
Royal  Folio.  Five  Guineas  net. 


[Burlington  Library. 
ORTS  OF  GREAT 


THE  NATIONAL  SP 

BRITAIN.  With  Descriptions  and  51 
Coloured  Plates  by  HENRY  ALKEN.  t,s.  bd. 
net. 

Also  a  limitad  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper,  y>s.  net. 

This  book    is  completely  different  from 


the  large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports  ' 
by  the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates 
are  similar.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Allen  (Jessie).  DURER.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Demy  i6mo.  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Books  on  Art. 

Almack(E.).  BOOKPLATES.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  zs.  (>d.  net. 

[Little  Books  on  Art.     Nearly  Ready. 

Amherst  (Lady).  A  SKETCH  OF 
EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAY.  With  many  Illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  in  Colour.  Demy  8vo. 
I05-.  6d  net.  [Nearly  Raady. 

Anderson  (F.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d. 

Andre-wes  (Bishop).     PRECES  PRI- 

VATAE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
F.  E.  BRIGHTMAN,  M.A.,  of  Pusey  House, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Aristophanes.  THE  FROGS.  Translated 
into  English  by  E.  W.  HUNTINGFORD,  M.A. , 
Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.  Crown  Zvo.  -zs.  f>d. 

Aristotle.  THE  NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  JOHN  BURNET,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8v0. 
i$s.  net. 

Ashton.  (R.).  THE  PEELES  AT  THE 
CAPITAL.  Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo. 
ay.  6d.  [Little  Blue  Books. 

MRS.  BARBERRY'S  GENERAL  SHOP. 
Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 

[The  Little  Blue  Books. 

ASQUith  (H.  H.),  The  Right  Hon.,  M.P. 
TRADE  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  An 
Examination  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pro- 
posals. Demy  87/0.  6d.  net. 

Atkins  (H.  G.).  GOETHE.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. Fcafi.  82>0.  3-r.  6d.  ;  leather,  45. 
net.  [Little  Biographies.  Nearly  Ready. 
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Atkinson  (T.  D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  over  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
and  others.  Fcap.  8v0.  3-r.  6d.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Two 
Volumes.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Each  volume, 
cloth,  is.  (>d.  net. ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E. 
V.  LUCAS.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net.  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF. 
Edited  by  EDWARD  WRIGHT.  Small  Pott 
%vo.  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Baden  -  Powell  (R.  S.  S.),  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  With  21 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  87>o.  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE     MATABELE     CAMPAIGN,     1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.     Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Large  Crown  &vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Baker  (W.  G.),  M.A.  JUNIOR  GEO- 
GRAPHY EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Fcap.  87/0.  is.  [  Junior  Exam.  Series. 

Baker  (Julian  L.),F.i.C..  F.C.S.    THE 

BREWING    INDUSTRY.      Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

[Books  on  Business.     Nearly  Ready. 

Balfour    (Graham).      THE    LIFE    OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Edition.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  &vo.  z$s.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Balfour  (Marie  Clothilde).  FROM 
SARANAC  TO  THE  MARQUESAS. 
Being  Letters  written  by  Mrs.  M.  I. 
STEVENSON  during  1887-8  to  her  sister  Miss 
JANE  WHYTE  BALFOUR.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  GEORGE  W.  BALFOUR,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.S.  CrownZvo.  6s.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bally  (S.  E.).  A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  2S.  . 

[Commercial  Series. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Crown  8va.  zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With  Vocabulary.  Crmvn 
810.  zs.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

Banks  (Elizabeth  L.).     THEAUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY    OF    A    'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.'     With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 

her  Dog.    Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Barham  (E.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.B.ATLAY.  Two 
Volumes.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Each  volume, 
cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  Author  of '  Mehalah.'etc. 
THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE. With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and  12  Photogravure  Plates, 
Gilt  top.  Large  quarto.  36$. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  C/ESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts, 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Fifth  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  15$. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters 
by  ARTHUR  J.  GASKIN.  Second  Edition. 
Crmvn  87/0.  Buckram.  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr. 
Baring- Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

OLD   ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.     With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     Buckram.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW :  A 
Biography.  A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8v0.  3*.  6d. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well- 
known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

DARTMOOR :  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch.  With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Crown  87.10.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Two  volumes. 
Vol.  i.  Devon.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  n. 
Cornwall.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

A  BOOK'  OF  NORTH  WALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  book  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  books  on  Devon,  Dartmoor,  and 
Brittany. 

BRITTANY.     Illustrated  by  J.  A.  WYLIE. 
Pott  8vo.     Cloth,  3*.  ;  leather.  $s.  6d.  net. 
[Little  Guides. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions. FiftJi  Edition.  Large  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.  With  numer- 
ous Plans  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  87/0.  6s. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND    SUPER- 
STITIONS.  Second  Edition.   Cr.8v0.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
S.  BARING-GOULD  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD. 
Demy  +to.  6s. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England, 
with  their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
BARING  -  GOULD,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  SHEP- 
PARD,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts  I.,  77., 
777.,  2S.  6d.  each.  Part  IV.,  45.  In  One 
Volume,  French  Morocco,  IQS.  net. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.),  Author  of  '  Pattern 

Analysis,'  etc.  AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TEXTILE 
DESIGN.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  "js.  6d. 
Barnes  (W.E.),D.D.  ISAIAH.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  &vo. 
zs.net each.  With  Map.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Small  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Baron  (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Crown  8v0.  zs.  6d. 
Key,  3S.  net. 

Barren  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a  Preface  by  Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 
Crown  8v0.  _$s.  6d. 

Bastable  (C.  F.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  THE 
COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Batson  (Mrs.  Stephen).  A  BOOK  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GARDEN. 
Illustrated  by  F.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD  and 
A.  C.  GOULD.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GAR- 
DEN FLOWERS.  Fcap.  8v0.  3*.  6d. 

Beaman(A.Hulme).  PONS  ASINORUM; 

OR,   A  GUIDE  TO   BRIDGE.     Second 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     zs. 
Beard  (W.  S.).     JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC 

EXAMINATION     PAPERS.         Second 

Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.   is.     With  or  without 

Answers.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

JUNIOR     GENERAL     INFORMATION 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    Feat.  8vo. 

is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

EASY  EXERCISES   IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Arranged  by.  Cr.  %vo.  Without  Answers,  is. 

With  Answers,  is.  6d. 

Beckford  (Peter).     THOUGHTS  ON 

HUNTING.  Edited  byj.  OTHO  PAGET, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  JALLAND.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8z>0.  6s. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited  by  E. 
DENISON  Ross.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 
Beeching(H.C.),M.  A., Canon  of  Westminster. 
LYRA  SACRA  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Pott  Bvo. 
CL,  zs.;leather,  2^.6^. [Library  of  Devotion. 

Behmen (Jacob).  THESUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE.  Edited  by  BERNARD  HOLLAND. 
Fcap.  8v0.  3-r.  6d. 


Belloc  (Hilaire).  PARIS.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bellot  (H.    H.  L.),   M.A.     THE    INNER 
AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.    With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.     Crown  8v0.     6s.  net. 
See  also  L.  A.  A.  Jones. 

Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.    A  PRIMER  OF 

THE  BIBLE.      Second  Edition.      Crown 

8vo.      zs.  6d. 
Bennett  (W.  H.)  and  Adeney  (W.  F.).    A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  8z>0.      js.  6d. 
Benson  (A.C.),  M.A.    A  LIFE  OF  LORD 

TENNYSON.  With  9  Illustrations.  Fcap. 

8v0.     Cloth,  35.  6d. ;  Leather,  45.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

Benson  (R.  M.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 

ngth  Psalm.     Crown  8v0.     $s. 
Bernard  (E.  R.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 

THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.     Fcap.  8vo, 

is.  6d. 

Bertouche  (Baroness  de).    THE  LIFE 

OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS.     With  Illus- 
trations.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Bethune-Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  A  HIS- 
TORY OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 
TRINE. Demy  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
Bidez  (M.).     See  Parmentier. 
Biggs  (C.  R.  D.).  B.  D.    THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  PHILIPPIANS.    With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes    Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6d.  net. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 

Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crown  8z>0.  6s. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

Binyon  (Laurence).  THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

Blair  (Robert).  THE  GRAVE  :  a  Poem. 
Illustrated  by  12  Patchings  executed  by 
Louis  SCHIAVONETTI,  from  the  original 
inventions  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  With  an 
Engraved  Title -Page  and  a  Portrait  of 
Blake  by  T.  PHILLIPS,  R.A.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper  with  India  Proofs  and  a  duplicate  set 
of  plates.  155-.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Blake  (William).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Invented  and 
Engraved  by.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper  with  India  proofs  and  aduplicate  set'of 
plates,  iss.net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

SELECTIONS.  Edited  by  M.  PERUGINI. 
Small  Pott  8v0.  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Library. 
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Blaxiand  (B.).  M.A.    THE  SONG  OF 

SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  ST.  BER- 
NARD. Stnall  Pott  Svo.  Clothes.;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Bloom  (T.  Harvey),  M.A.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  Svo.  2S.  6d.  ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 

Boardman  (J.  H.).     See  W.  French. 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C).  Author  of  '  France.'  THE 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
Demy  Svo.  2is.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
King. 

Body  (George),  D.D.  THE  SOUL'S  PIL- 
GRIMAGE :  Devotional  Readings  from 
bis  published  and  unpublished  writings. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  BURN, 
B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Boger  (Alnod  J.).  THE  STORY  OF 
GENERAL  BACON  :  A  Short  Account  of 
a  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  Veteran.  Crcrwn 
Svo.  6s. 

Bona  (Cardinal).  A  GUIDE  TO  ETER- 
NITY. Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  J.  W.  STANBRIDGE,  B.D.  Pott 
Svo.  Cloth,  2S. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Borrow  (George).    LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.    HINDES  GROOME.     Two  Volumes. 

Small  Pott  Svo.  Each  volume,  cloth,is.  6d. 

net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 
THE   ROMANY  RYE.      Edited  by  JOHN 

SAMPSON.    Small  Pott  Svo.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 

net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.      [Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.   Ritzema).    AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  AINS- 
WORTH  DAVIS,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD,  F.E.S.  With 
155  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Third 
Edition.  $s.  6d. 

Botting  (C.  G.),  B.A.  JUNIOR  LATIN 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Second  Ed.  is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.    Cr.  Svo.    as. 

Boulton  (E.   S.).     GEOMETRY    ON1, 
MODERN  LINES.     Crown  Svo.     2s. 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA  :  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fourth  Edition.  Croivni&mo.  2S.6d. 

Bowmaker  (E.).     THE  HOUSING  OF 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  Crown 
Svo.  zs.6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.  SUSSEX.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  NEW.  Small  Pott  Svo. 
Cloth,  3$.  ;  leather,  3*.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Illustrated  by 
E.  H.  NEW.  Small  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  45.  ; 
leather,  +s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (Ander- 
son). A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF 
EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3$.  6d. 


Brooke  (A.  S.),  M.A.  SLINGSBY  AND 
SLINGSBY  CASTLE.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  Svo.  55.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Brooks  (E.  W. ).     See  F.  J.  Hamilton. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).      THE   HEART  OF 
JAPAN.       Illustrated.       Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  HALL 
GRIFFIN.  Small  Pott  Svo.  is.  6d.  net.  ; 
leather,  2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).    CURIOSITIES 

OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Illus- 
trations by  HARRY  B.  NEILSON.  Crown 
Svo.  is.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.).  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA  :  a  Ballad-Epic.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo.  %s.  6d.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS 
OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over 
100  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.  Royal  Svo.  £3,  35.  net. 


byC.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING.  Edited  by  C.  S. 
FREER,  M.A.  Small  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  2S.  ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Burch  (G.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3jr. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Burgess  (Gelett).     GOOPS  AND  HOW 

TO  BE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Small  t,to.  6s. 

Burn  (A.  E.),  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HIST- 
ORY OF  THE  CREEDS.  Demy  Svo. 
IDS.  6d.  [Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D..  A  MANUAL  OF 
CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS.  Small  Pott  Svo. 
Cloth,  2S.  ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Burn(J.  H.),  B.D.  A  DAY  BOOK  FROM 
THE  SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Small  Pott 
Svo.  Cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES,  PERSONAL  AND 
GENERAL.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  Two  Volumes.  Third  Edition. 
25J.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns    (Robert),    THE    POEMS    OF. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG  and  W.  A. 
CRAIGIE.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vot  gilt  top.  6s. 
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Burnside  (W.  F.).  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS. 
Crown  8v0.  is.  (nd. 

Burton  (Alfred).  THE  MILITARY  AD- 
VENTURES OF  JOHNNY  NEW- 
COME.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by 
T.  ROWLANDSON.  Fcap.  8vo.  3$.  6d.  net. 
[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  RELIGION  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  AMERICA.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6d.  [Handbooks  of  Theology. 

CalderWOOd  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  zd. ,  2d.,  and  i,d. 

Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  tore. 
75.  6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  ;  with  additional 
Poems.  Edited  by  LLOYD  SANDERS.  Svta.ll 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).    ERASMUS.    With  12 

Illustrations.  Fcap.  Sue.  Cloth,  3.?.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  4$.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
FLETCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  i8s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by 
C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices by  Mrs.  S.  C.  LOMAS.  Three  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo.  i8s.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.    BISHOP 

LATIMER.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
3S.f>d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 
LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  dd. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 

TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  C.  STRACHEY,  and  Notes  by 
A.  CALTHROP.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.Zvo.  12$. 

Christian  (F  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  DemyZvo.  i-zs.6d.net. 

Cicero.     DE  ORATORE  I.     Translated  by 

E.  N.  P.  MOOR,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  BLAKISTON,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8v0.  55.  [Classical  Translations. 

DE  NA-TURA  DEORUM.  Translated 
by  F.  BROOKS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8z>0.  $s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 


DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
GARDINER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  vs.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

Clarke  (F.  A.),   M.A.     BISHOP  KEN. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8v0.     $s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Cleather  (A.  L.)  and  Crump  (B.).    THE 

RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG  :  An  Inter- 
pretation, embodying  Wagner's  own  ex- 
planations. SecondEd.  Crown  8vo.  2S.  &d. 

THE     WAGNER      CYCLE.        In     Three 
Volumes    Fcap  8vo.     is.  6d.  net  each. 
VOL.  L— PARSIFAL,  etc. 

Clinch  (G.).  KENT.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
BEDFORD.  Small  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  ^s.  ; 
leather.  3$.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Illustrated  by 
F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Small  Pott  %vo.  Cloth, 
3-r. ;  leather,  js.  f>d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Clough  (W.  T.)  and  Dunstan  (A.  E.). 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE.  PHYSICS  by  W.  T.  CLOUGH, 
A.R.C.S.  CHEMISTRY  by  A.  E.  DUNSTAN, 
B.Sc.  With  i  Diagram.  Crown  8v<9.  zs. 
[Junior  School  Books. 

Cobb  (T.).  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF 
MEADOWBANK.  Illustrated.  Demy 
T.6mo.  2s.  6d  [Little  Blue  Books. 

THE    TREASURY    OF    PRINCEGATE 

PRIORY.   Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo,  2S.6d. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 

THE  LOST  BALL.  Illustrated.  Demy 
i6mo.  2S.  6d.  [Little  Blue  Books. 

CollingWOOd  (W.  G.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portraits. 
Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CoUins(W.E.),M.A.  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY.  With 
Map.  Crown  8u0.  3^.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIAPOLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  Folio.  Three  Girineas  net. 
[Nearly  Ready. 

Combe    (William).     THE    TOUR   OF 

DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 
PICTURESQUE.  With  30  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  ROWLANDSON.  Fcap.  8vc. 
35.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper,    "vos.nct.    [Illustratd  Pocket  Library. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN 
SEARCH  OF  CONSOLATION.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  ROWLANDSON. 
3-y.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper,  -yos.net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.  With  24 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  ROWLANDSON.  3*.  6d. 
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Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     305.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    JOHNNY    QUAE 

GENUS  :  The  Little  Foundling  of  the  late 

Dr.  Syntax.     With  24  Coloured  Plates  by 

ROWLANDSON.    Fcap:  8v0.    y.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     30^.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE  ENGLISH   DANCE   OF   DEATH, 

from  the  Designs  of  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON, 

with  Metrical  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

of  'Doctor  Syntax.'      With  74  Coloured 

Plates.    Two  Volumes.  Fcap.  8z>0.    $s.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 

paper.     30.1.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:    a  Poem.     Illus- 
trated with  26    Coloured    Engravings    by 
THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.    Fcap.  8vo.    y  &d. 
net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     30^.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Cook  (A.  M.),  M.  A.     See  E.  C.  Marchant. 

Cooke-Taylor  (R.  W.).    THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.     Crown  8vo.     as.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 

GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Noble 
Life  of  Victoria  Regina.     Small  ^to.     is. 
A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.   Sm.  *,to.    is. 

Corkran  (Alice).    MINIATURES.    With 

many  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  2S.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Books  on  Art. 

LEIGHTON.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  vs.  6d.  ;  leather,  35.  6d. 
net. 

Cowley  (Abraham)  THE  ESSAYS  OF. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  MINCHIN.     Small.    Pott 

8v0.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Cox  (J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.  A.    DERBY- 

SHIRE.  Illustrated  by  J.  C.  WALL. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  y.  ;  leather,  35.  6<i. 
net.  [Little  Guides. 

COX  (Harold),  B.A.  LAND  NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown  8vo.  as.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Crabbe  (George),  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
DEANE.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  25.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Craigie(W.  A.).  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 

Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited  by  ANNIE  MATHE- 
SON.  Two  Volumes.  Small  Pott  8v0. 
Each  Volume,  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
as.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 


Crashaw  (Richard),  THE  ENGLISH 

POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  EDWARD  HUT- 
TON.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth, ,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  G.).    See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

Crump  (B.).    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Cunliffe  (F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  /.,  15$. 

OuttS  (E.  L.),  D.D.  AUGUSTINE  OF 
CANTERBURY.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Bvff.  S.T.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniell(G.  W.),  M.A.  BISHOP  WILBER- 
FORCE.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
3$.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  G.). 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Small  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  PAGET 
TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.LUt.  Demy  8vo. 
Gilt  top.  8s.  6d.  A  Iso,  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY.  Edited  by  PAGET 
TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Small  Pott  8ve. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net. 

{Little  Library. 

THE     PURGATORIO    OF    DANTE. 

Translated  by  H.    F.   CARY.      Edited  by 

PAGET  TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  SmallPott 

8vy.  Cloth,  is.  6d.net;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY.  Edited  by  PAGET 
TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Small  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
See  also  Paget  Toynbee. 

Darley  (George),  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  R.  A. 
STREATFEILD.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  as.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Davenport  (Cyril).     MEZZOTINTS. 

With   40    Plates  in   Photogravure.      Wide 

RoyalZvo.   zss.net. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  Japanese  veHum 

with  the    Photogravures  on   India    paper. 

Seven  Guineas  net.     [Connoisseurs  Library. 
Dawson  (A.  J.).     MOROCCO.     Being 

a  bundle  of  jottings,  notes,    impressions, 

tales,  and  tributes,  from  the  pen  of  a  lover 

of   Morocco.       With    many    Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.     IQS.  6d.  net.      [Nearly  Ready. 
Deane  (A.  C.).     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE.     With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes.  Small  Pott  8vo.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 

net ;  leather,  ss.  6d.  net.      [Little  Library. 
DelbQS(Leon).    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Crown  8v0.    as. 

Demosthenes :      THE     OLYNTHIACS 

AND  PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a 
new  principle  by  OTHO  HOLLAND.  Crown 
8z>0.  as.  6d. 
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Demosthenei.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A. 
Fcap.  too.  a*. 

Dickens  (Charles). 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  the  43 
Illustrations  by  SEYMOUR  and  PHIZ,  the 
two  Buss  Plates  and  the  32  Contemporary 
Onwhyn  Plates.  3$.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  volume, 

containing,  as  it  does,  reproductions  of  very 

rare  plates.         [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

THE  ROCHESTER  EDITION. 

Crown  8z>o.  Each  Volume  35.  6d.  With 
Introductions  by  GEORGE  GISSING,  Notes 
by  F.  G.  KITTON,  and  Topographical  Illus- 
trations. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  E.  H.  NEW.  Two  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  J.  WILLIAMS.  Two  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by 
BEATRICE  ALCOCK.  Two  Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations  by 
E.  H.  NEW. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With 
Illustrations  by  G.  M.  BRIMELOW.  Two 
Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustrations  by 
BEATRICE  ALCOCK.  Two  Volumes. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With  Illustra- 
tions  by  E.  H.  NEW.  Two  Volumes. 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  First  Series. 
Crown  8vo.  4$.  6d.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THEGREEKVIEW 
OF  LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
zs.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

DiCkSOn  (H.  N.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc. 
METEOROLOGY.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Bvo.  as.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

DUke(Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 

(Miss).  WOMEN'S  WORK.  Crown 
Bv0.  zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Dillon  (Edward).     PORCELAIN.    With 

many  Plates  in  Colour  and  Photogravure. 
Wide  Royal  8v0.  z$s.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  Japanese  vellum. 
Seven  Guineas  net.   [Connoisseurs  Library. 

Ditchfield(P.H.),M.A.,  F.S.A.  ENGLISH 
VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH 
TOWNS.  With  Introduction  by 
AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  An  Account  of  Local 
Observances,  Festival  Customs,  and  Ancient 


Ceremonies  yet  Surviving  in  Great  Britain. 

Crown  8v0.    6s. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),  M.A.      A    PRIMER    OF 

TENNYSON.      Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     zs.  6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNING.      Second  Edition.     Crown 

%vo.     zs.  6d.    [University  Extension  Series. 

DOWden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary 
and  Liturgical  Aspects.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  35.  6d.  [  Churchman's  Library. 

Driver  (S.  R.),  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  th  e  University 
of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  With  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  I05-.  6d.  [Westminster  Commentaries. 

Duguid   (Charles),    City   Editor   of  the 

Morning'  Post,  author  of  the  '  Story  of  the 
Stock    Exchange,'    etc.       THE    STOCK 
EXCHANGE.     Crown  8z>0.     zs.  6d.  net. 
[Books  on  Business. 

Duncan  (S.  J.)  (Mrs.  COTES),  Author  of 
'A  Voyage  of  Consolation.'  ON  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Dunn(J.  T.),  D.Sc.,  and  Mundella(V.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  114  Illustrations.    Crown  8v0.    3^.  6d. 

Dunstan(A.  R),  B.Sc.     See  W.  T.  CLOUGH. 
Durham  (The  Earl  of).    A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA.     With  an   Introductory  Note. 
Demy  8vo.     75.  6d.  net. 

Dutt  (W.  A.).  NORFOLK.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  BOULTER.  Small  Pott  8v0.  Cloth, 
•\s. ;  leather,  3.?.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

SUFFOLK.  Illustrated  by  J.  WYLIE. 
Small  Pott  Zva.  Cloth,  3*. ;  leather,  $s.6d. 
net.  [Little  Guides. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.  With 
coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  FRANK 
SOUTHGATE.  Large  Demy  8vo.  zis.  net. 

Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COS  MOGRAPHIE,  OR  A  PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED;  IN 

ESSAYES    AND    CHARACTERS.       Post   l6m0. 

zs.  net.  [Rariora. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sixth   Edition   pub- 
lished by  Robert  Allot  in  1633. 

Edwards  (Clement).     RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION.        Crown    8vo. 
zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).    COMMERCIAL 

LAW.     Crown  Bvo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 
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(Pierce).    LIFE  IN  LONDON,  OR 

THE  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCENES  OF  JERRY 
HAWTHORN,  ESQ.,  AND  HIS  ELEGANT 
FRIEND,  CORINTHIAN  TOM.  With  36 
Coloured  Plates  by  I.  R.  and  G.  CRUIK- 
SHANK.  With  numerous  designs  on  wood. 
Fcap.  8uo  4$.  6d.  net. 

Al-so  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.  301.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON,  OR  THE 
RAMBLES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BOB 
TALLYHO,  ESQ.,  AND  HIS  COUSIN,  the  Hon. 
TOM  DASHALL.  With  31  Coloured  Elates 
by  ALKEN  and  ROWLANDSON,  etc.  Two 
Volumes.  Fcap.  8v0.  gs.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
[Nearly  Ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.  With  27 
Coloured  Plates  by  THEODORE  LANE,  and 
several  designs  on  wood.  Fcap.Svo.  45.  6d. 
net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Egerton(H.  E.),  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    Demy 
8v0.     i2s.  6(1. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).  ROME.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  BOULTER.  Small  Pott  Sv0.  Cloth., 
3-y. ;  leather,  35-.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides.     Nearly  Ready. 

Ellerton  (F.  G. ).     See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  byC.  G.  CRUMP, 
M.A.  Crown  8z>0.  6s. 

ingel  (E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE:  From  its  Beginning  to 
Tennyson.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Erasmus.  DE  CONTEMPTU  MUNDI. 
From  the  Edition  printed  by  Thomas 
Berthelet,  1533.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

[Miniature  Library. 

A  Book  called  in  Latin  ENCHIRIDION 
MILITIS  CHRISTIANA  and  in  English 
The  Manual  of  the  Christian  Knight,  re- 
plenished with  most  wholesome  precepts, 
made  by  the  famous  clerk  ERASMUS  of 
Roterdame,  to  the  which  is  added  a  new 
and  marvellous  profitable  preface. 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  for  John  Byddell,  1533.  Leather, 
zs.net.  [Miniature  Library. 

Fairbrotlier(W.H.),M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 

Edition.     Crown  8z>o.     33.  6d. 
FELISSA;       OR,      THE      LIFE     AND 
OPINIONS      OF     A      KITTEN      OF 
SENTIMENT.     With  12  Coloured  Plates. 
Post  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net.    (5^X3*). 

From  the  edition  published  by  J.  Harris, 
i8ir. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Edited  by 
Miss  GOODRICH  FREER  and  Lord  IDDES- 
LEIGH.  Two  Volumes.  Small  Pott  8vo. 


Each  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 
Small  Pott  Bvo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
net. ;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.  JUNIOR  ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  Sv0. 
is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

Firth  (C.H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL'S  ARMY: 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate.  Crown  8v0.  -js.  6d. 

Fisher  (G.  W.)f  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

FitzGerald (Edward).  THERAIBAIYAT 

OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  From  the  First 
Editionof  1859.  Second  Edition.  Leather, 
is.  net.  [Miniature  Library. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAY- 
YAM. Printed  from  the  Fifth  and  last 
Edition.  With  a  Commentary  by  Mrs. 
STEPHEN  BATSON,  and  a  Biography  of 
Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Crown  8z>o.  6s. 

EUPHRANOR:  a  Dialogue  on  Youth. 
Demy  ^mo.  Leather,  zs.  net.  , 

[Miniature  Library. 

POLONIUS:    or  Wise   Saws    and    Modern 

Instances.     Demy  321110.     Leather,  2S.  net. 

[Miniature  Library. 

FitzGerald  (E.  A.).  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations, 
13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  8v0.  30$.  net. 

Flecker  (W.JH.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENTS'  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Part  i.  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
AND  LITANY.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Crown  Bv0.  2s.  (>d 

FlUX  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal :  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  an d^  formerly  Stanley- 
Jevons  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  Owens  Coll.,  Manchester.  ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES.  Demy  8w.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).    ROUND   THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.     With  100  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition    Crown  8v0.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

French  (W.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Storey 
Institute,  Lancaster.  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Part  /.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  Crown  Zvo*,  is.  6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

French  (W.),  M.A. ,  and  Boardman  (T.  H.), 
M.A.  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Part  II.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 
8v0.  is.6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  T.  R. 
AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  M.A.  Second Edrtion. 
Revised.  Crown  Bvo.  2S.  6d. 
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Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  JAMES.  With  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction. Fcap.  8v0.  is.  6d.  net. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 

C.  G.,  and  F.  C.  G.  JOHN  BULL'S 
ADVENTURES  IN  FISCAL  WON- 
DERLAND. By  CHARLES  GEAKE. 
With  46  Illustrations  by  F.  CARRUTHEKS 
GOULD.  Second  Ed.  Crown  8v0.  2s.6d.  net. 

Gambado(Geoffrey,Esq.).  AN  ACADEMY 
FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN  :  Contain- 
ing  the  completest  Instructions  for  Walking, 
Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping,  Stumbling, 
and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with  27  Coloured 
Plates,  and  adorned  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Fcap.  8v0.  y.  6d.  net. 
[Illustrated  Pocket  Library.  Nearly  Ready. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  LUCAS.  Small  Pomvo.  Clothes.  6d. 
net  i  leather,  ts.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B. 
ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  %vo. 
-js.  6d.  net. 

[Antiquary's  Library.     Nearly  Ready. 

George  (H.B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Croivn  8v0.  6s. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND:  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8v0.  los.  6d. 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Tenth  Edition.  Revised.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8v0.  3$. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE. 
Crown  8v0.  is.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  Crown  8v0.  is.  6d. 

[Commercial  Series. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES 
FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

[Commercial  Series. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  &7'0.  zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  and 

Hadfield  (R.  A.),  of  the  Hecla  Works, 
Sheffield.  A  SHORTER  WORKING 
DAY.  Crown  8v0.  2*.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 

FALL    OF  f  THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appen- 
dices, and   Maps,  by  ].   B.    BURY,  M.A.,  ! 
Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I 
/*  Seven  Volumes.     Derny    8v0.    Gilt  top,  I 
Zs.  6d.  each.     A  /so,  Crown  &vo.     6s.  each.     \ 
MEMOIRS   OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT-  | 
INGS.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 


Notes,    by    G.    BIRKBECK    HILL,    LL.D. 

Crown  Sz>0.    6s. 
GibSOn  (E.   C.  S.),  D.D.,  Vicar  of    Leeds. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes.     Demy  8vo.     6s. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 
THE     XXXIX.    ARTICLES     OF     THE 

CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND.      With  an 

Introduction.    Fourth  Edition  in  One  Vol. 

DemyBvo.  i2S.6d.  [Handbooks  of  Theology. 
JOHN  HOWARD.     With    12  Illustrations, 

Fcap  8vo.  Cloth,  3$.  6d.  ;  leather,  4$.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

Godley  (A    D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford.     LYRA   FRIVOL  A. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     25.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.   Cr.  Bvo.   as.  6d.  net. 
SECOND  STRINGS.    Fcap.  Bvo.     as.  6d. 
A  new  volume  of  humorous  verse  uniform 

with  Lyra  Frivola. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver).    THE  VICAR  OF 

WAKEFIELD.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  T.  ROWLANDSON.  Royal  &v0.  One 
Guinea  net. 

Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1817. 

[Burlington  Library. 

Also   Fcap.    8v0.      35.  6d.  net.      Also   a 

limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 

30$.  net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Also  Fcap.  T,2mo.   With  10  Plates  in  Photo- 

graphure  by  Tony  Johannot.     Leather, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Goildge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  THE  FIRST 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  8vo. 
6s.  [Westminster  Commentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).    THE  RURAL 

EXODUS.   Crown  %vo.     zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.     PSYCH- 

OLOGY.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8w. 
2S.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Gray  (E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION. 
Crown  Zvo.  -zs.  6d. 

Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College,  Bir- 
mingham. THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181  Dia- 
grams. Crown  &7J0.  3$.  6d. 

Green    (G.    Buckland),   M.A.,    Assistant 

Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College.  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Crown 
Bz>0.  35.  6d. 

Green  (E.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

Greenwell    (Dora),   THE    POEMS  OF. 

From  the  edition  of  1848.    Leather,  -2$.  net. 
[Miniature  Library.     Nearly  Ready. 
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Gregory  (R.  A.)    THE  VAULT  OF 

HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  too.  2S.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Gregory     (Miss    E.   C.)      HEAVENLY 

WISDOM.  Selections  from  tha  English 
Mystics.  Pott  too.  Cloth  2s. ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion.     Nearly  Ready. 

Greville  Minor.  A  MODERN  JOUR- 
NAL. Edited  by  J.  A.  SPENDER.  Crown 
too.  3^.  6d. 

Grinling  (C.  H.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
1845-95.  With  Illustrations.  Revised,  with 
an  additional  chapter.  Demy  too.  T.QS.  6d. 

Gwynn  (M.  L.).     A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Royal  too.     125. 

Hackett  (John),  B.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Quo.  155.  net. 

Haddon  (A.  C.),  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HiiAD- 
HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  too.  15,9. 

Hadfield  (R.  A).     See  H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Demy  too.  10.?.  6d.  net. 

Hamilton  (F.J.),D.D.,  and  Brooks (E.W.). 

ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.     Trans- 
lated into  English.   Demy  too.    i2s.  6d.  net. 
[Byzantine  Texts. 

Hammond  (J.  L.).  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX  :  A  Biographical  Study.  Demy  too. 
i  os.  6d. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  FROM  EARLY 
TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Illustrated. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  too.  js.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  1200-1688. 

Hannay  (James  0.),  M.A.    THE  SPIRIT 

AND    ORIGIN    OF    CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.    Crown  too.    6s. 
Hare,  (A.  T.),  M.A.     THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.    Demy  too.    6s. 

Harrison  (Clifford).     READING  AND 

READERS.     Fcap.  too.     2s.  6d. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.  Edited  by  PERCY  DEARMER. 
Small  Pott  too.  Cloth,  \s.  6d.  net; 
leather,  vs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

HEALTH,    WEALTH    AND   WISDOM. 
Crown  too.     is.  net. 

Heath  (Dudley).    MINIATURES.    With 

many  Plates  in  Photogravure.    Wide  Royal 
too.     s$s.  net. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  Japanese  vellum, 


with    the   Photogravures   on    India   paper. 
Seven  Guineas  net. 

[Connoisseurs  Library. 

Hedin  (Sven),  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  THROUGH  ASIA. 
With  300  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps. 
Two  Volumes.  Royal  %vo.  36$.  net. 

Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by  V. 
M.  CRAWFORD.  Fcap  too.  3^.  6d. 

Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND  PRINCI- 
PATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NERO. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  too.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE.  Small  Pott  too. 
Cloth,  jis.  6d.  net ;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

ROBERT   BURNS.     With  12  Illustrations. 

Fcap.  too.    Cloth,  3^.  6d. ;  leather,  4*.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Crown  too.  Gilt  top.  3*.  6d. 

Henley  (W.  E.)  and  Whibley  (C.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Crown 
too.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Henson  (H.  H. ),  B.  D. ,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY:  As  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Crown  too.  6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  HISTORICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SERMONS.  Crown  too.  6s. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  Fcap.  too. 
2s.  6d. 

THE  EDUCATION  ACT— AND  AFTER. 
An  Appeal  addressed  with  all  possible 
respect  to  the  Nonconformists.  Crown 
too.  is. 

Herbert  (George).    THE   TEMPLE. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
Small  Pott  too.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord),  THE  LIFE 

OF.    Written  by  himself.    Leather,  2S.  net. 
From  the  edition  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill  in  the  year  1764. 

[Miniature  Library.     Nearly  Ready. 
Hewins(W.A.S.),B.A.  ENGLISH  TRADE 
AND    FINANCE    IN    THE    SEVEN- 
TEENTH     CENTURY.       Crown    too. 
zs.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

Hilbert  (T.).   THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How 

the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major  nearly 
lost  their  Holidays.  Illustrated.  Demy 
i6mo.  zs.  6d.  [Little  Blue  Books. 

Hill  (Clare),  Registered  Teacher  to  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL,  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL. With  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  too.  2s. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 
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Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Crown  &vo.  3$.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for 
use  in  South  African  schools. 

Hobhouse  (Emily).    THE  BRUNT  OF 

THE  WAR.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8z>0.     6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  %-vo.  2is. 

Hobson  (J.  A.),  M.A.  PROBLEMS  OF 
POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Indus- 
trial Condition  of  the  Poor.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8z>0.  2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crown  8v0.  2S.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  A  Study 
of  Economic  Principles.  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  €>d.  net. 

Hodgkin  (T.),  D.C.L.  GEORGE  FOX, 
THE  QUAKER.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  3$.  f>d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).     SHELLEY 

AT  OXFORD.     With  an  Introduction  by 

R.  A.  STREATFEILD.      Fcap.  8vo.   vs.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Holden-Stone  (G.  de).  THE  AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Books  on  Business. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND:  being  a  Per- 
sonal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8z>0.  15$.  net. 

Holds-worth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Demy  8z>0.  T.OS.  6d.  net. 

Holyoake  (G.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8z>0.  zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Hoppner,  A  LITTLE   GALLERY  OF. 

Twenty  examples  in   photogravure   of  his 

finest  work.     Demy  i6mo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Galleries. 
Horace:    THE    ODES    AND    EPODES. 

Translated  by  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Crown  tvo. 

zs.  [Classical  Translations. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A.   WATERLOO : 

A  Narrative  and  Criticism.      With  Plans. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     $s. 
SAVONAROLA.      With   Portraits   and 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition.    Fcap,  8vo. 

Cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  leatlier,  *s.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 
Horton    (R.   F.),  D.D.      JOHN    HOWE. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 


NING.    With  Portrait.  Crown  8v0. 

[Leaders  of  Religi 


Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  With 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Second  Edition. 

Demv  8z>0.     ios.  (>d.  net. 
HowelKG.).  TRADE  UNIONISM-NEW 

AND  OLD.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Hughes    (C.    E.).        THE    PRAISE    OF 

SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Anthology. 

With  a  Preface  by   SIDNEY  LEE.      Demy 

8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Hughes    (Thomas).      TOM    BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  VERNON  RENDALL. 
Leather.  Royal  -^zmo.  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  G.).  THE  NEW- 
FOREST.  Described  by.  Illustrated  in 
colour  with  50  Pictures  by  WALTER 
TYKDALE  and  4  by  Miss  LUCY  KEMP 
WELCH.  Large  Demy  &vo.  213.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.    CARDINAL  MAN- 

3*.  6d. 
Religion. 

Hutton  (R.  H.).  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hutton  (W.H.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  $s. 

WILLIAM  LAUD.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8z>0.  %s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  FLORENCE.  Demy  Bvo.  75.  6d. 
net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A  Drama.  Trans- 
lated by  WILLIAM  WILSON.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Inge(W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN  MYS- 
TICISM. The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1899. 
Demy  8v0.  123.  6d.  net. 

LIGHT,  LIFE,  AND  LOVE:  A  Selection 
from  the  German  Mystics.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  Small  Pott  %vo.  Cloth 
2S.  ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Innes(A.  D.),M.A.  AHISTORY  OFTHE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  8z>0.  js.  6d. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF  BUSI- 
NESS. Third  Edition.  Crown  Bvo. 
is.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

Jacob  (F.),  M.A.  JUNIOR  FRENCH 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

Jeans  (J.  Stephen).    TRUSTS,  POOLS, 

AND  CORNERS.     Crown  8v0.     zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

JenkS  (E.),  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Crown  8va.  2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 
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Jessopp    (Augustus),    D.D.       JOHN 

DONNE.      With    Portrait.      Crown    Svo. 

3*.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 

Hatfield    Hall,   Durham.     EVOLUTION. 

Crown  8ve>.    35.  6d.   [Churchman's  Library. 
AN     INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

HISTORY     OF     RELIGION.      Second 

Edition.     Demy  8z>o.     los.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.    BRITISH 

CENTRAL   AFRICA.      With  nearly  200 
Illustrations     and     Six      Maps.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  ^to.     i8s.  net. 
Jones  (H.).    A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS 
AND  BUSINESS.     CrownZvo.     is.  6d. 
[Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.c.,  M.P.,  and 
Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.).  THE  MINERS' 
GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES' 
REGULATION  ACTS.  Crown  Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
GRACE  W ARRACK.  Crown  8ve>.  3*.  6d. 

Juvenal,  THE  SATIRES  OF.  Translated 
by  S.  G.  OWEN.  Crcr.un  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

Kaufmann  (M.).  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Keating (J.  F.),  D.D.    THE  AGAPE  AND 

THE  EUCHARIST.    Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

Keats  (John),  THE  POEMS  OF.  With  an 
Introduction  by  L.  BINYON,  and  Notes  by 
J.MASEFIELD.  SmallPottZvo.  Cloth,T.s.6d. 
net;  leather,  23.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHS  ISTI AN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d;  padded 
morocco,  $s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  WALTER  LOCK, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Second 
Edition.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  zs. ; 
leather,  ss.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  WALTER  LOCK, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Small  Pott  Boo.  Cloth,  zs. ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  ^  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Kempis  (Thomas  A).    THE  IMITATION 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
DEAN  FARRAR.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
GERE.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.Kvo.  y.6d.; 
padded  morocco,  $s. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Re- 
vised Translation,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Third  Edition.  Small  Pott  &vo. 
Cloth,  ss.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 


A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  author. 

THE  SAME  EDITION  IN  LARGE  TYPE.  Crmun 
8z>0.  3.1.  6d. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
CpRINTHIANS.  With  Introduction, 
Dissertations  and  Notes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Kestell  (J.  D.).  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  D.  KESTELL,  Chaplain  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEM- 
ISTRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).    EOTHEN.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Small  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  23.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).    BARRACK  -  ROOM 

BALLADS.  T$rd  Thousand.  Cr.  *vo. 
Twentieth  Edition.  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE     SEVEN     SEAS.      62nd   Thousand. 

Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8va,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also, published. 
THE    FIVE    NATIONS,     ^st  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL    DITTIES.      A  New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.    Buckram.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 

OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  &vo.  js.  6d.  each. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  With  over  100 
Illustrations  by  A.  GARTH  JONES,  and  an 
Introduction  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Demy  8vo. 
ioj.  6d. 

ELIA,    AND    THE    LAST    ESSAYS  OF 

ELIA.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.   Small  Pott 

8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  25.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 
An  1805  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  by 
WILLIAM  MULREADY.  A  new  edition,  in 
facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,  is.  6d. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).  SURREY.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  NEW.  Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
35-.  ;  leather,  $s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Lambros    (Professor).      ECTHESIS 

CHRONICA.  Edited  by.  Demy  Zvo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [Byzantine  Texts. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Langbridge(F.)M.A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 

BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  as.  6d. 

La-w  (William).  A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A 

DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.. 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Small  Pott 
too,  cloth,  zs. ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line 
for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 
Leach  (H.).    THE    DUKE   OF    DEVON- 
SHIRE.    A  Biography.     With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy8vo.     izs.  6d.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Lee  (Captain  Melville).  A  HISTORY  OF 
POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crown  8vo. 
7*.  6d. 

Leigh  (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with 
upwards  of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by 
JOHN  LEECH.  Post  i6mo.  zs.  6d.  net. 

Lewes(V.B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Littlehales  (H.).     See  C.  Wordsworth. 

LOCk  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Crown  too.  «.  6d. 

JOHN  KEBLE.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  35-.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS.  Edited 
by  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.  Small  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Longfellow",  SELECTIONS  FROM. 
Edited  by  LILIAN  M.  FAITHFULL.  Small 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  €>d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George   Horace).    LETTERS 

FROM   A   SELF-MADE   MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.   Eleventh  Edition.    Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).    HANDY  ANDY.  With 

24  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3$.  6d.  net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Lucas(E.V.).  THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 
Described  in  Verse,  with  Coloured  Pic- 
tures by  F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Small  4*0.  6s. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.  ENGLAND  DAY 
BY  DAY  :  Or,  The  Englishman's  Hand- 
book to  Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  GEORGE 
MORROW.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  4*0.  is. 
net. 
A  burlesque  Year-Book  and  Almanac. 

Lucian.  SIX  DIALOGUES  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Trans- 

.  lated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 


Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.,  Professor.  A  COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  zs.  [Commercial  Series. 

Lydon  (Noel  S.).  A  JUNIOR  GEO- 
METRY. With  numerous  diagrams. 
Crown,  8vo.  zs.  [Junior  School  Books. 

Lyttelton(Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 

THEIR  WORK.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
M.  M.      HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  WHAT 
TO  WEAR.     Crown  Zvo,  is.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
MONTAGUE,  M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.  iSs. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  BOOKKEEPING  BY 
DOUBLE  ENTRY.  Crown  too.  zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

MacCulloch  (J.  A.).  COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY.  Crown  too.  6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

MacCunn  (F.).  JOHN  KNOX.  With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott,  (E.  R.),  Editor  of  the  Railway 
JVfws,  City  Editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
RAILWAYS.  Crown  %vo.  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Books  on  Business. 

M'Do-wall  (A.  S.).  CHATHAM.  With  12 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  3*.  6d. ; 
leather,  4*.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Mackay  (A.  M.).  THE  CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  Crown  too.  3*.  f>d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.   A  PRIMER  OF 

WORDSWORTH.     Crown  too.    zs.6d. 

Mahaffy(J.  P.),Litt.D.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Maitland(F.W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND. Royal  too.  ?s.  6d. 

Maiden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Crown  &vo.  ^s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Crown  too.  is.  6d. 

MarChant  (E.  C.),  M.  A. ,  Fellow  of  Petcrhouse, 
Cambridge.  A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  too.  3$.  6d. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  and  Cook  (A.  M.). 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3S.  6d. 

Marr  (J.  E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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AGRICULTURAL     GEOLOGY.         With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 

Marvell  (Andrew).    THE  POEMS  OF. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  WRIGHT.     Small  Pott 
&vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Mason  (A.  J.).  THOMAS  CRANMER. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  %vo.  3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Massee  (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

PLANT    LIFE:    Lower    Forms.       With 
Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Masterman(C.  F.  O.),  M.A.   TENNYSON 

AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.    Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

Mellows  (EmmaS.).    A  SHORT  STORY 

OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Crown 
Svo.     3$.  6d. 

Michell  (E.  B).     THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF   HAWKING.     With  3  Photo- 
fravures    by    G.    E.    LODGE,    and    other 
I'ustrations.    Demy  %vo.     los.  6d. 

MUlais(J.G.)  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  With  319 
Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  Photo- 
gravure. 2  vols.  RoyalSvo.  205-.  net. 

MillaiS.  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF. 
Twenty  examples  in  Photogravure  of  hie 
finest  work.  Demy  i6mo.  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Galleries.     Nearly  Ready. 

MilliS  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.,  Principal  of  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  College.  TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC  AND  GEO- 
METRY. With  Diagrams.  Crown  &vo. 
3$.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Milton,  John,  THE  POEMS  OF,  BOTH 
ENGLISH  AND  LATIN,  Compos;d  at 
several  times.  Printed  by  his  true  Copies. 

The  Songs  were  set  in  Musick  by  Mr. 
HENRY  LAWES,  Gentleman  of  the  Kings 
Chappel,  and  one  of  His  Majesties  Private 
Musick. 

Printed  and  publish'd  according  to  Order. 

Printed  by  RUTH  RAWORTH  for  HUMPH- 
REY MOSELEY,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
signeof  the  Princes  Armes  in  Pauls  Church- 
yard, 1645.  2s-  &d.  net.  [Rariora. 
THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MIL- 
TON. Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Westminster.  Small  Pott  8z>o, 
cloth,  -is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Mitchell(P. Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 

OF    BIOLOGY.       Illustrated.        Second 
Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

A  text  •  book  designed  to  cover  the 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


'Moil    (A.).'    MINING    AND   MINING 

INVESTMENTS.  Crown  too.  zs.  6d. 
net.  [Books  on  Business.  Nearly  Ready. 
Moir(D.  M.).  MANSIEWAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  H-ENDERSON.  Small  Pott  &v0. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Moore  (H.  E.>  BACK  TO  THE  LAND : 
An  Inquiry  into  the  cure  for  Rural  Depopu- 
lation. Crown  %vo.  zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Morfill  (W.    R.),    Oriel  College,  Oxford.     A 

HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 

THE   GREAT   TO   ALEXANDER   II. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.   Crown  8vo.    "js.  6d. 

Morich  (R.    J.),    late    of    Clifton    College. 

GERMAN    EXAMINATION   PAPERS 

IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR 

AND  IDIOMS.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     zs.  6d.       [School  Examination  Series. 

A    KEY,  issued  to  Tutors   and    Private 

Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 

to    the    Publishers.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  &v0.    6s.  net. 

Morris  (J.  E.).  THE  NORTH  RIDING 
OF  YORKSHIRE.  Illustrated  by  R.  J. 
S.  BERTRAM,  Small  Pott  Zvo,  cloth,  3$.  ; 
leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides.  Nearly  Ready. 

Morton    (Miss    Anderson).      See    Miss 

Brodrick. 

MOUle  (H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. CHARLES  SIMEON.  With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8v0.  3$.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.    M.   Pattison),    M.A.      THE 

CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8v0.  zs.  f>d, 

[University  Extension  Series. 
Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.     See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.  With  24  coloured 
plates  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Fcap.  8v0.  y.6d. 
net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Neal  (W.  G.).     See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (J.   H.)  and  others.     LYRA 

APOSTOLICA.  With  an  Introduction 
by  CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND,  and  Notes  by 
CANON  BEECHING,  M.A..  Small  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS.  Small  Pottlvo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Niinrod.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  MYTTON,  ESQ.  With  18 
Coloured  Plates  by  HENRY  ALKEN  and 
T.  J.  RAWLINS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  %vo. 
3-r.  6d  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     305-.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.  With 
35  Coloured  Plates  by  HENRY  ALKEN. 
Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     30$.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Norway  (A.  H.),  Author  of  Highwaysand  By- 
ways in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  NAPLES  : 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  A.  G.  FERARD.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS 
AND  OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited 
by  Miss  UNA  BIRCH.  Fcap.  8v0.  3$.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman  (C.  W.).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  Vol.  ii.:  The  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8v0.  2is. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
INCARNATION.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  8v0.  12$.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8z>0.  3$.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Overton  (J.  H.),  M.A.  JOHN  WESLEY. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8v0.  3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas),  Barristar-at-Law,  Secretary 
to  the  Alliance  Marine  and  General  Assur- 
ance Company.  PORTS  AND  DOCKS. 
Crown  8z>0.  2S.  6d.  net. 

[Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A 
HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  &vo.  -is.  6d. 

Fakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  1 55. 

Parkinson  (John).    PAR  ADI  si  IN  SOLE 

PARADISUS  TERRISTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  30*.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  of  20  copies  on  Japanese 
vellum.     Ten  Guineas  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Parmenter(John).  HELIO-TROPES.OR 

NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  PERCIVAL  LANDON.  Quarto. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon)  and  Bidez  (M.). 

EVAGRIUS.       Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

Pascal,    THE    THOUGHTS    OF.      With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  S.  JERRAM. 
Small  Pott  8v0.     zs.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
[Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE 
GEORGIAN  PERIOD.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8v0.  IOT.  6d. 


ROMNEY.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy 
i6w0.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pearce  (E.  H.),  M.A.   THE  ANNALS  OF 

CHRIST'S     HOSPITAL.       With    many 
Illustrations.     Demy  %vo.     -js.  6d. 

Peary  (E.  E.),  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  NORTHWARD 
OVER  THE  GREAT  ICE.  With  over  800 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Royal  87/0.  32$.  net. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8v0.  is.  6d. 

PerriS  (G.  H.).  THE  PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL ;  or  the  Finance  of  the  Empire. 
Crown  8z>0.  is. 

Peters  (J.  P.),  D.D.  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes.  Crown 
8v0.  6s.  each. 

VOL.  i.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES  TO  XVlTH 
DYNASTY.  Fifth  Edition. 

VOL.  n.  THE  XVIIra  AND  XVIIlTH  DY- 
NASTIES. Fourth  Edition. 

VOL.  iv.  THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  Litt.D. 

VOL.  v.     ROMAN  EGYPT.    J.  G.  MILNE,  M.A. 

VOL.  vi.  EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
STANLEY  LANE-POOLE,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.  Crown  Zvo. 
2s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  TRIST- 
RAM ELLIS.  In  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).  CANNING.  With  12 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8v0.  Cloth,  3S.  6d. ; 
leather,  45.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    MY  DEVON  YEAR. 

With  38   Illustrations  by  J.  LEY  PETHY- 
BRIDGE.     Large  Crown  %vo.     £s. 

Pienaar  (Philip).    WITH  STEYN  AND 

DE  WET.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

PlautUS.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  LINDSAY,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  %ve.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw(J.T.),  B.  A..  King'sColl. 

Cam.      EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.   Crmimtoo.-u.  64. 

[School  Examination  Series. 
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POCOCk  (Roger).      A  FRONTIERSMAN. 

Third  Edition.     Croivn  8?jo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Podmore     (Frank).      MODERN 

SPIRITUALISM.  Two  J'olumes.  Demy 
8r>0.  zis.  net. 

A  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Pollard  (A.  W.).    OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 
With    many    Illustrations.       Demy    &vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Pollard    (Eliza   F.).      GREUZE    AND 

BOUCHER.     Demy  i6mo.     as.  6d.  net. 
[Little  Books  on  Art.    Nearly  Ready. 

Pollock    (David),    M.I.N.A.,  Author   of 

Modern  Shipbuilding  and  the  Men  engaged 
in  it,'  etc.,  etc.  THE  SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY.  Crown  two.  25.  6d.  net. 

[Books  on  Business. 

Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
4*-  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

Potter  Boy  (An  Old).    WHEN  I  WAS  A 

CHILD.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Pradeau  (G.).  A  KEY  TO  THE  TIME 
ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a  Dial.  Small  quarto. 
3*.  6<t. 

Prance  (G.).     See  R.  Wyon. 

Prescott  (0.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Crown  8vo. 
3$.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  E  C  O  N  O  M  Y.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Primrose     (Deborah).      A     MODERN 

BCROTIA.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.    [Nearly  Ready. 

PROTECTION    AND    INDUSTRY.      By 

various  Writers.     Crown  8v0.     is.  6d.  net. 

Pugin  and  Ro-wlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  OR  LONDON  IN 
MINIATURE.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  In  Three  Volumes.  Small  ^to. 
Three  Guineas  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Proces- 
sion  of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T. 
QUILLER COUCH.  CrownZvo.  Buckram,  ds. 

QUEVEDO  VILLEGAS,  THE  VISIONS 
OF  DOM  FRANCISCO  DE,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  James.  Made  English 
by  R.  L. 

From  the  edition  printed  for  H.  Herring- 
man,  1668.     Leather,  zs.  net. 

[Miniature  Library. 

G.  R.  and  E.  S.  THE  WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.A.    THE  ACTS  OF 

THE  APOSTLES.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Demy  8vo.  12$.  6d. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 

Randolph  (B.    W.),  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 

Theological  College,  Ely.     THE  PSALMS 

A 


OF  DAVID.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  vs.; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  j[Library  of  Devotion. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Crown 

8?>0.       6s. 

Rawstorne      (Lawrence,      Esq.). 

GAMONIA :  or,  The  Art  of  Preserving 
Game  ;  and  an  Improved  Method  of  making 
plantations  and  covers,  explained  and  illus- 
trated by.  With  15  Coloured  Drawings  by 
T.  RAWLINS.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Reason  (W.)f  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Crown  Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Reynolds,  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF. 
Twenty  examples  in  photogravure  of  his 
finest  work.  Demy  i6mo.  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Galleries. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  C.  C.  Channer. 

Robertson,  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  IQOI.  Demy^vo.  izs.6d.net. 

Robertson  (Sir  G.  S.)K.C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 

The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     With  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  Map  and  Plans.    Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s, 
Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.    THE  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  GALATIANS.     With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d.  net. 
[Churchman's  Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRYOF 

DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

Rochefoucauld  (La),  THE  MAXIMS  OF. 

Translated  by  DEAN  STANHOPE.  Edited  by 
G.  H.  POWELL.  Small  Pott  %vo,  cloth,  is.6d. 
net ;  leather,  as.  6d.  net.  [  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

Roe  (Fred).  ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 
CUPBOARDS:  Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  Illustrations.  Quarto. 
^3,  3$;  net. 

Rogers  (A  G.  L.),  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  last 
volume  of  The  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England.  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY.  Crown^  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net  [Books  on  Business. 

Romney.  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF. 
Twenty  examples  in  Photogravure  of  his 
finest  work.  Demy  i6mo.  vs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Galleries. 

ROSC06(E.S.).  ROBERT  HARLEY.EARL 
OF  OXFORD.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  Illustrated 
by  F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Small Pott%vo,  cloth, 
$s.  ;  leather,  3*.  6d.  [Little  Guides, 
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Rose  (Edward).   THE  ROSE  READER. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8z>o. 
zs.  6d.  A  ho  in  4  Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
6d.  each  ;  Part  III.  8d.  ;  Part  IV.  \od. 

Ruble  (A.  E.),  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
College,  Eltham.  THE  GOSPEL  AC- 
CORDING TO  ST.  MARK.  With  three 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  u.  6d. 

[Junior  School  Books. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Crown 
8v0.  zs.  [Junior  School  Books. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS.  With 
Notes.  Croiun  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

[Junior  School  Books. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).     THE  LIFE  OF 

ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  BR  ANGVVYN.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

St.  Anselm,  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF. 
Edited  byC.  C.  J.  WEBB,  M.A.  Small  Pott 
8vff.  Cloth,  2S.  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF. 
Newly  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.  Third  Edition.  Small 
Pott  8v0.  Cloth,  zs  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 
[Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Gyres  (Viscount).     THE  LIFE  OF 

FRA^OIS  DE  FENELON.  Illus- 
trated.  Demy  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

Sales  (St.  Francis  deL  ON  THE  LOVE 

OF  GOD.  Edited  by  W.  J.  KNOX-LITTLE, 
M.A.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  zs.  ;  leather, 
2s.6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).  CORNWALL.  Illustrated 
by  B.  C.  BOULTER.  Small  Pott  8v0.  Cloth, 
3$.  ;  leather,  3^.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

sargeaunt  (J.),    M.A.     ANNALS    OF 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.    With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d. 
Sathas  (C.).      THE     HISTORY     OF 
PSELLUS.     Demy  8vo.     i$s.  net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).    THE  CHRONICLE  OF 

MOREA.    DemyZvo.  15*.  net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

Seeley  (H.G.)  F.R.S.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 
AIR.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 

Sells '(V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8710.  zs.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

Selous  (Edmund).     TOMMY    SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  ORD. 
Second  Edition.  Fcafl.  8v0.  zs.  6d. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,   1623  ;   1632  ;   1664  ; 

1685. 

Each  Four  Guineas  net. 

The  Arden  Edition. 

Demy  8v0.  3^.  6d.  each  volume.  General 
Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG.  An  Edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with 


a  full   Introduction,    Textual    Notes,   and 

a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
HAMLET.      Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO     AND     JULIET.       Edited    by 

EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.D. 
KING  LEAR.     Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG. 
JULIUS    CAESAR.     Edited  by  M.   MAC- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE    TEMPEST.        Edited    by    MORTON 

LUCE. 

OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 
CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.     Edited  by  H.  B. 

BAILDON.  [Nearly  Ready. 

THE    MERRY   WIVES   OF   WINDSOR. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 
MIDSUMMER     NIGHT'S     DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  CUNINGHAM. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

HENRY  V.     Edited  by  H.  A.  EVANS. 
The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare.   Pott 

i6mo.    Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 
TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
THE  TEMPEST. 

THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 
LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 
A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
A  WINTER'S  TALE. 
THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  i. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part.  n. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  i. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  n. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  HI. 
KING  RICHARD  III. 
Sharp  (A.).   VICTORIAN  POETS.    Crown 

8v0.     zs.  6d.     [University  Extension  Series. 
ShedlOCk  (J.  S.).      THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA:    Its  Origin  and  Development. 

Crown  8v0.     $s. 
Shelley  (Percy  B.).    ADONAIS  ;  an  Elegy 

on  the  death  of  John   Keats,   Author   of 

Endymion,  etc.     Pisa.     From  the  types  of 

Didot,  1821.     zs.  net.  [Rariora. 

Sherwell(Arthur),M.A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 
zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Sichel  (Walter).    DISRAELI :  A  Study  in 

Personality  and  Ideas.    Demy'&vo.    izs.6d. 
net. 

BEACONSFIELD.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.; 
leather,  43.  net. 

[Little  Biographies.     Nearly  Ready. 
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Sime(J.).    REYNOLDS,  with  many  nius- 

trations.     Demy  i6nto.     ss.  €>d.  net, 

[Little  Books  on  Art. 

Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).    WATT  s.    With 

many  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Books  on  Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).    SICILY.    With  over 

200  Illustrations.     Crown  8z'0.     55.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Small  (Evan),  M.A.  THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Smallwood,  (M.  G.).     VANDYCK.    With 

many  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Books  on  Art.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Smedley  (F.  E.).     FRANK  FAIKLEGH. 

With  28  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

Fcap.  8vo.    2s-  6^.  net.        [Nearly  Ready. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  GODLEY, 
M.A.  Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net.  ; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.  Crown  §vo.  6s. 

Sophocles.  ELECTRA  AND  AJAX. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MOKSHEAD,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Winchester,  zs.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

Sornet(L.  A.),  andAcatos(M.  J.),  Modern 

Language  Masters  at  King  Edward's  School , 
Birmingham.  A  JUNIOR  FRENCH 
GRAMMAR.  Crown  t>vo.  zs. 


[Junior  School  Books. 
LA.     THE  GOSPEL 


South  (Wilton  E.),  M.«.  +^^w^~^ 
ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 
Crown  8v0.  is.  6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 

SOUthey  (R.)     ENGLISH    SEAMEN. 

Vol.  i.  (Ho ward, Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 

Cavendish).     Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 

by   DAVID    HANNAY.       Second   Edition. 

Crown  82/0.     6s. 

Vol.   ii.    (Richard    Hawkins,    Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).     Crown  &z>0.     6s. 

Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.,  Clifton  College.  HIS- 
TORY AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

SpOOner  (W.  A.),  M.  A.,  Warden  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  BISHOP  BUTLER.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  Bvo.  35.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Stanbridge  (J.W.),  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  York, 
and  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS. 
•2nd  Edit  ton.  Small  Pott  8z>0.  Cloth,  zs.  ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

'Stancliffe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8u0.  is. 

Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Ele- 
mentary Accidence.   Sixth  Edition.    Fcap. 

&V0.       IS. 


FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8v0.  vs. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  aivl 
Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition  revised.  i8/w. 
is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  C/ESAF. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Second  Edition. 
i%mo,  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  i. 
The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo.  Second  Ed i- 

EASY'LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Ninth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8v0.  is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises  in 
Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  %vo.  T.S. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Crown  %vo.  \s.  6d.  KEY, 
3$.  net.  Original  Edition,  vs.  6d. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary,  as. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.'&vo.  is.6d. 
With  Vocabulary.  25.  Key,  25.  net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  %vo.  is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
i8;«0.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised. i8w<7.  is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Crown 
&v0.  is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Fcap.  8e'<7.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION. Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  &vc.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  %vo.  2S.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition, 
i&mo.  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Crown  8?>o.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion,  revised.  Fcap.  8710.  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabulary. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  KEY. 
i,s.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Twelfth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  is. 
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FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.     Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

3J.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

A   KEY,   issued   to  Tutors    and    Private 

Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 

to    the    Publishers.       Fifth    Edition. 

Crown  &vo.     6s.  net. 

GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE    EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8v0.     2s.  6d.      [School  Examination  Series. 
KEY  (Third  Edition)  issued   as  above. 

GREE?K 'EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
zs.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

KEY  (Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

LATIN    EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.     Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  &vo. 

ss.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

KEY  (Fifth  Edition)  issued   as   above. 

6s.  net. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including 
Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  and  Geology.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  2s.  6d. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Crown  8v0.  2S.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

StephenSOn  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  SllddardS  (F.)  of  the  York- 
shire College,  Leeds.  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Denty  8v0.  Second  Edition. 
7s.  6d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Crown  8v0.  35.  6et. 

Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  PAUL. 
Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8v0.  js.  6d. 

Steuart(Katherine).  BY  ALLAN  WATER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 

Stevenson  (E.  L.).    THE  LETTERS  OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions, by  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  Sixth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8v0.  i  zs. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  DernyZvo.  zvols.  zss.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA    LETTERS.      With    an    Etched 
Portrait    by    WILLIAM    STRANG.        Third 
Edition.     Crown  8v0.     Buckram.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.)    ST.  FRANCIS  OF 

ASSISI.  With  16  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8z>0.  Cloth,  %s.  6d.  ;  leather,  ^s.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

Stone  (E.  D.),  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Eton.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
ODYSSEY.  Fcap.  8v0.  is.  6d. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  ELLERTON,  M.A. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Straker  (F.),  Assoc.  of  the  Institute  of 
Bankers,  and  Lecturer  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  THE  MONEY 
MARKET.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Books  on  Business.    [Nearly  Ready. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.p.    ECCLESIASTES. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap. 
8v0.  is.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc.,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 
Fully  Illustrated.  CrownZvo.  y.6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Strutt  (Joseph).    THE  SPORTS  AND 

PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Quarto,  zis.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 

FOR  PERSIA.  With  a  Map.  Crown 
8v0.  6s. 

Suckling  (Sir  John).    FRAGMENT  A 

AUREA  :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeces,  written  by.  And  published 
by  a  friend  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Printed  by  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  HUMPHREY  MOSELEY,   and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms   in   St.   Paul's    Churchyard, 
1646.    6s.  net.       [Rariora.     Nearly  Ready. 
SuddardS  (F.).    See  C.  Stephenson. 
Surtees    (R.    S.).       HANDLEY    CROSS. 
With  17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  JOHN  LEECH.     Fcap.  8vo. 
4,9.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     30^.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

MR.     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUR. 

With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90  Woodcuts 

in  the  Text  by  JOHN  LEECH.     Fcap.  8vo. 

3-y.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     30?.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
JORROCKS'  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES. 
With   15   Coloured  Plates  by   H.  ALKEN. 
Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     305.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
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ASK  MAMMA.  With  13  Coloured  Plates 
and  70  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  JOHN 
LEECH.  Fcap.  %vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 
paper.     30^.  net. 
[Illustrated  Pocket  Library.  NearlyReady. 

Swift  (Jonathan).   THE  JOURNAL  TO 

STELLA.  Edited  by  G.  A.  AITKEN. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8?'o.  zs.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

Syrett  (Netta).  A  SCHOOL  YEAR,  illus- 
trated. Demy  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 

TacitUS.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  DAVIS,  M.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College. 
Crown  8vo.  zs. 

GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown 

8z>O.       ZS. 

AGRICOLAAND  GERMANIA.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  TOWNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
zs.  6d.  [Classical  Translations. 

Tauler  (J.).   THE  INNER  WAY.    Being 

Thirty-six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  JOHN 
TAULER.  Edited  by  A.  W.  HUTTON,  M.A. 
Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  zs. ;  leather, 
•2S.6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Taunton  (E.  L.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Demy  8z>0.  zis.  net, 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demylvo.  ios.6d.net. 

Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.  COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (Miss  J.  A.).     SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH.    With  12  Illustrations. 
8vo.     Cloth,  351.  6d. ;  leather,  4$.  net 

[Little  Biographies. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).   THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  tfotesandan 
Introduction,  by  J.  CHUKTON  COLLINS, 
M.A.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Also  with  10  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 
by  W.  E.  F.  BRITTEN.    Demy&uo.    ios.6d. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  CHUKTON 
COLLINS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDS- 
WORTH. Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECH- 
ING,  M.A.  Small  Pott  8v0.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF.  Edited  byj.  C. 
COLLINS,  M.A.  Small Potf&vo.  Cloth,  is. 
6d.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library.  I 


THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  \s. 
6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).  THE  YOUNG  PRE- 
TENDER. With  12  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8vo.  \Cloth,  35.  6d. ;  leather,  45.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

Terton  (Alice).  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 

IN  A  HOSPITAL.     Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).     VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  GWYNN.  Three 
Volumes.  Small  Pott  &vo.  Each  volume, 
cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
Three  Volumes.  Small  Pott  8vo.  Each 
volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Library. 

ESMOND.  Edited  by  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
Small  Pott  8v0.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited  by  STEPHEN 
GWYNN.  Small  Pott  8ve.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  LOVING  BALLAD  OF  LORD 

BATEMAN.     With  n  Plates  by  GEORGE 

CRUIKSHANK.      Crown  i6mo.      is.  6d.  net. 

From  the  edition  published  by  C.  Tilt,i8n. 

Theobald  (F.  W.),  M.A.   INSECT  LIFE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.     zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
ITS  COLLEGES.  Illustrated  by  E.  H, 
NEW.  Small PottZvo.  Cloth,  3^-.  ;  leather, 
35-.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 
Small  Pott  %vo.  Cloth,  3*.  ;  leather,  $s.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Guide*. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A..  D.Litt.    DANTE 

STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES. 
Demy  8ro.  los.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
•$s.  6d.;  leather,  4^.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WED  :  and 

Other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

Troutbeck  (G.  E. ).   WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 
Small  Pott  8w.  Cloth,  $s.  ;  leather,  35-.  &/. 
net.  [Little  Guides. 

Tuckwell (Gertrude).  THE  STATE  AND 

ITS  CHILDREN.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
[Social  Questions  Series. 

Twining  (Louisa).  WORKHOUSES  AND 

PAUPERISM.     Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 
Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.     A  JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY.    Crown  8vo.     zs.6d. 

[Junior  School  Books. 

Tyrell-Gill    (Frances).      TURNER. 

Demy  i6mo.    zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Books  on  Art.    Nearly  Ready. 
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Vaughan  (Henry),  THE   POEMS   OF. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  MUTTON.     Small  Pott 

8vo.   Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather , zs.  6d.net. 

[Little  Library.     [Nearly  Ready. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.   JUNIOR  GERMAN 

EXAMINATION   PAPERS.    Fcap.  8v0. 

is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.      OLD  TESTAMENT 

HISTORY.    With  Maps.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.    6s. 
Walters  (H.  B.).      GREEK    ART.      With 

many  Illustrations.      Demy  i6fno.      zs.  6d. 

net.  [Little  Books  on  Art. 

Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     With  14 

Plates    and     77    Woodcuts    in    the    Text. 

Fcap  8v0.     3j.  6d.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
This    volume    is    reproduced    from    the 

beautiful  edition  of  John  Major  of  1824-5. 
THE   COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     Edited  by 

J.  BUCHAN.   Small  Pott  8vo.    Cloth,  is.  6d. 

net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 

Warmelo(D.  S.Van).    ON  COMMANDO. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8v0.     $s.  6d. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Selected.  Fourth  Edition.  Small  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Crown 
Zvo.  zs.  net. 

JUNIOR  GREEK  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

[Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webb  (W.  T.).  A  BOOK  OF  BAD 
CHILDREN.  With  50  Illustrations  by 
H.  C.  SANDY.  Demy  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 

Webber  (F.  C.).    CARPENTRY  AND 

JOINERY.        With     many    Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     3^.  6d. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.).  PRACTICAL  ME- 
CHANICS. With  75  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8v0. 
?,s.6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

WellS (J.),  M.  A. ,  Fellowand  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition  Crown  &vo.  3^.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.     Illus- 
trated  by  E.   H.   New.      Fifth    Edition. 
Pott  8vo.    Cloth,  3*. ;  leather,  35.  6d.  net. 
[Little  Guides. 

Wetmore (Helen C.).  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
GREAT  SCOUTS  (' Buffalo  Bill').  With 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  DemyZvo.  6s. 


WMbley  (C.).    See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d.  net. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  THE  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W. 
WARDE  FOWLER,  M.A.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Whitfleld  (E.  E.).  PRECIS  WRITING 
AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8va,  zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  Crown 
8vo.  $s.  [Commercial  Series. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

Whitley  (MiSS).     See  Lady  Dilke. 

Whyte  (A.  G.),  B.Sc.,  Editor  of  Electrical 
Investments.  THE  ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY.  Crown  8v0.  zs.  6d.  net. 

)[Books  on  Business.     Nearly  Ready. 

Wilberforce   (Wilfrid).     VELASQUEZ. 

With    many    Illustrations.      Demy    i6mo. 
zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Books  on  Art.     Nearly  Ready. 
Wilkins   (W.    H.),    B.A.      THE    ALIEN 
INVASION.     Crown  Bva.     zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH  GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  JUNIOR  ENG- 
LISH EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Fcap.  8v0.  is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With 
numerous  passages  for  parsing  and  analysis, 
and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.  Crown 
87>o.  zs.  [Junior  School  Books. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  Eighth  Edition.  Crownfrw. 
is.6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 

EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

Wilmot-Buxton  (E.  M.)-  THE  MAKERS 
OF  EUROPE.  Crown  Svo.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 35.  6d. 

A  Text-book  of  European    History    for 
Middle  Forms. 

Wilson  (Bishop).  SACRA  PRIVATA. 
Edited  by  A.  E.  BURN,  B.D.  Small  Pott 
8vo.  Cloth,  zs.  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Willson  (Beckles).      LORD   STRATH- 

CONA  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.     Illustrated. 
Demy  &uo.    js.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Wilson  (A.  J.),  Editor  of  the  Investor's 
Review,  City  Editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  THE  INSURANCE  IN- 
DUSTRY. Crown  too.  25.  6d.  net. 

[Books  on  Business.    Nearly  Ready. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).  LAW  IN  BUSINESS. 
Crown  8vo.  2S.6tf.nef.  [Books  on  Business. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.     LYRA   PAS- 

TORALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  devotional  poems. 

WinbOlt  (S.  E.),  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Crownlvo.  is.6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE  :  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Crown  8ve.  3^.  6d.  KEY, 
5s.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY.  Illustrated  by 
E.  H.  NEW.  Second  Edition.  Small  Pott 
%vo.  cloth,  3^.;  leather,  y.6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  NEW.  Small  Pott  8v0.  Cloth, 
3-r. ;  leather,  •$$.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC 
AGE  IN  ENGLAND.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy  %vo.  js.  6d. 
net.  [Antiquary's  Library.  Nearly  Ready. 

CHESTER.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Crown  8va.  3*.  6d.  net.  [Ancient  Cities. 

Winterbotham(Canon),M.A.,B.Sc.,LL.B. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE 

AND  HEREAFTER.    Crown  8vo.   y  6«£ 

[Churchman's  Library. 

WOOd  (J.  A.  E.).  HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
DRESS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.Svo.  is.dd.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher),  M.A.,  and 
Littlehales  (Henry).  OLD  SERVICE 


BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  With  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8v0.  js.  6d.  net. 

[Antiquary's  Library. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS. 
Edited  by  NOWELL  C.  SMITH,  M.A. 
Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  GEORGR 
SAMPSON.  Small  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  SOME  NEW 
TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.  Crown 
8z>0.  6s.  [Churchman's  Library. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcaf. 
8vo.  is.  £>d. 

Wylde  (A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo. 
155.  net. 

Wyndham  (G.),  M.P.    THE  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  8v0.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.  \os.6d. 

Wyon  (K.)  and  Prance  (G.).    THE  LAND 

OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a  description  of  Montenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.  Crovm  Bvo.  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

YeatS  (W.  B.).  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  35.  6d. 

Yendis(M.).  THE  GREAT  RED  FROG. 
A  Story  told  in  40  Coloured  Pictures. 
Fcap.  8v0.  is.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY  :  A  Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  With  an  Introduction 
by  ELIJAH  HELM,  Secretary  to  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce.  Crown  8z'o. 
cloth,  2S.  6d.  ;  paper  beards,  is.  6d. 


Antiquary's  Library,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Abbot  Gasquet.  O.S.B.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  With 


numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.    Dewy  %vo.    js. 
6ct.  net. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  and  Henry 
Littlehales.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  8t> ».  js.  6d.  net. 


Business,  Books  on 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


The  first  Twelve  volumes  are — 

DOCKS  AND  PORTS.    By  Douglas  Owen. 
RAILWAYS.     By  E.  R.  McDermott. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.    By  Chas.  Dujruid. 
3URANCE  INDUSTRY.    "     

.ECTRICAL  INDUST 

B.SC. 


THE  INSURANCE  INDUSTR 
THE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY. 


By  A.  J.'  Wilson. 
By  A.  G.  Whyte, 


THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY.   By  David  Pollock, 

M.I.N.A. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET.    By  F.  Straker. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY.     By  A.  G.  L. 

Rogers,  M.A. 

LAW  IN  BUSINESS.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
THE  BREWING  INDUSTRY.    By  Julian  L.   Baker, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY.   By  G.  de  H.  Stone. 
MINING  AND  MINING  INVESTMENTS.  By  •  A.  Moil.' 
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Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.  Translated  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D..  and  E.  W.  Brooks.  Dtmy  8vo. 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  Leon  Parmentier  and  M. 
Bidez.  Demy  8vo.  IQS.  (xt.  net. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PSRLLUS.    Edited  by  C.  Sathas. 

Demy  8vo.    i$s.  net. 
ECTHESIS  CHRONICA.    Edited  by  Professor  I  .amb- 

ros.     Demy  8vo.    -js.  dd.  net. 

THF.  CHRONICLE  OF  MOREA.      Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.    Dtmy  8vo.     15.?.  net. 


Churchman's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  volumes  are  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the  Authorised 
Version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  correspond  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
Church  Lectionary. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.    Edited  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.    Fcap.  8-vo.     is.  dd.  net. 

ECCLESIASTES.    Edited  by   A.  W.  Streane,   D.D. 
Fcap.  8vo.    is.  fid.  net. 

THE    EPISTLE     TO     THE     PHILIPPIANS.       Edited 
by  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  D.I).    Fcap.  8vo.    it.  6d.  net. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.     Edited  by  H.  w 

Fulford,  M.A.    Fcap.  8-^0.     is.6d.net. 
ISAIAH.      Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes.  D.D.,  Hulsaean 

Professor  of  Divinity.     Two  Polumes.    Fcap.  8i>0. 

2s.  net  each.    With  Map. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  II.  Whitaker,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vt>.     is.  6d.  net. 


Churchman's  Library,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo. 

3!.  6d. 
SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.     By  Arthur 

Wright,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE  AND  HERE- 

AFTER.     By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

LL..B.     Crown  8vo.    33.  6d. 
THE  WORKMANSHIP  9F  THE  PRAYER  BOOK  :  Its 

Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.    By  J.  Dowden, 

D.D.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3.$-.  t>d. 


EVOLUTION.      By    F.    B.    Jevons,    M.A.,    Litt.D. 

Crown  8vo.     $s.  (>d. 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLAR- 

SHIP.   By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  CHURCHMAN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.     Edited  by  A.  M.   Mackay,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.    js.  dd. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.     ByE.  T.  Green,  M.A. 

Crown  8vv.     6s. 

COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY.    ByJ.  A.  MacCulloch. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 


AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides. 

Translat--'  by  Lewis  Campbell.  LL.D.    5*. 
CICERO — DC  Oratore  I.      Translated  by  E.   N.  P. 

Moor,  M.A.    3S.  M. 
CiCERO — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Mureno, 

Philippic  II.,  in  Catilinam).    Translated  by  H.  E. 

D.  Blakiston.  M.A.     $s. 
CICERO— De   Natura    Deorum.      Translated   by  F. 

Brooks,  M.A.    %s.  6rf. 
CICERO— De  Officiis.    Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner, 

M.A.    2.?.  6al. 
HORACE— The  Odes  and   Epodes.     Translated  by 

A.  Godley,  M.A.    ss. 


LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 
The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A. 
3*.  M. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E. 
D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Towhshend.  zs.  6d. 

THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.  Translated  by  S.  G. 
Owen.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  dd. 


Commercial  Series,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8uo. 


COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    IN    THEORY    AND 
PRACTICE.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.    $r. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series 
treating  the  question  of  Commercial  Education  fully 
from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  parent. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZA- 
BETH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  us. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  de 
B,  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.    By  H.  de  B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6cf. 
A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.   By  s.  E.  Bally, 

With  Vocabulary,     is. 
A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE   BRITISH 

EMPIRE.  By  L.  W.  Lyde.M.A.  Third  Edition,  is. 
A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.     By  S.  Jackson,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  F.   G.    Taylor. 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    By  S. 

E.  Bally.    With  Vocabulary.    Third  Edition,    zs. 


GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     By 

S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  zs.  f>d. 
A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally. 

With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  ss. 
PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.    Second  Edition,    is. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND  BUSINESS.    By  H. 

Jones,     is.  6d. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE 

ENTRY.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    2s. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.    By  w.  Douglas  Edwards.    2*. 


Connoisseurs  Library,  The 

Wide  Royal  Svo.     2$s.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  Japanese  vellum,  with  the  photogravures  on  India  paper. 
£7,  7*.  net. 

The  first  volumes  will  be — 

MEZZOTINTS.     By  Cyril  Davenport.  I  PORCELAIN.     By  Edward  Dillon. 

MINIATURES.    By  Dudley  Heath. 

Devotion,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OK  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited  by 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Third  Edition. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge,  B.D.  Second  Edition. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 
Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 

THE  TEMPLE.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge,  B.D. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.  Edited  by  B.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  Edited  by  Canon  Scett  Holland 
and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Button,  M.A. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.  Edited  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A. 


ON    THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.      By  St.  Francis  de  Sales 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A  MANUAL  OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS 

AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D 
THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.    Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM.    Edited  by  c. 

C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
GRACE  ABOUNDING.    By  John  Bunyan.    Edited  by 

S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA.     Edited  by 

A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 
LYRA  SACRA  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse.    Edited  by 

H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
A  DAY  BOOK  FROM  THE  SAINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 
HEAVENLY  WISDOM.    A  Selection  from  the  English 

Mystics.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
LIGHT,   LIFE,   AND    LOVE.    A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.    Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A. 


Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books,  The 

Fcap.  &vo.     3.?.  6d.  net  to  4^.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

A  series,  in  small  form,  o'f  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes. 

COLOURED    BOOKS 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON,  ESQ. 

By  Nimrod.      With  18  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry 
Alken  andT.  J.Rawlins.    Third  Edition.  y.6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30J.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.  By  Nimrod.  With 
35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Alken.  4^.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30J.  net. 

HANDLHY  CROSS.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  17 
Coloured  Plates  and  roo  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by 
John  Leech.  4*.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.  I 
30*.  net. 


MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR.    By  R.  s.  Surtees. 

With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.     3^-.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30S.  net. 

JORROCKS'  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H.  Alken. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanes*  paper. 
y>s.  net. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  extremely  rare 
and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which  contains  Alken's 
very  fine  illustrations  instead  of  the  usual  ones  by 
Phiz. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  LIBRARY— continued. 
ASK  MAMMA.    By  R.  S.  Surtees^  With  13  Coloured 

Plates  and 
y.64.  net. 


..    By 

70  WO 


Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 


Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30J.  net. 
THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.     By 

R.  S.  Surtees.    With  7  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry 
Alken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood.    3^.  6d.  net. 
THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 
PICTURESQUE.     By  William  Combe.       With  30 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.      %s.  6d.  net. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30J.  net. 

THE  TOUR  OF  TDOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
CONSOLATION.  By  William  Combe.  With  24 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3,5-.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30*.  net. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.  By  William  Combe.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3*.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 

J.  net. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS:  the 

te  L)r.  Syni 
Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.'     With  24  Coloured 


Little  Foundling  of  the  late 


Syntax. 


By  the 
)loured 
100  copies 


Plates  by  Rowlandson.      3-r.  64.  net. 
on  large  Japanese  paper,    zis.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
3OJ.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the  Designs 
of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical  Illustrations  by 
the  Author  of 'Doctor  Syntax.'     Two  Volumes. 
9*.  net. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30J.  net. 

PLAIN 

THE  GRAVE  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair.  Illustrated 
by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis  Schiavonetti 
from  the  Original  Inventions  of  William  Blake. 
With  an  Engraved  Title  Page  and  a  Portrait  of 
Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.  A.  «.  6d.  net. 

The  Illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper, 
with  India  proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  plates. 
15.?.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Invented 
and  engraved  by  William  Blake.  3.5-.  dd.  net. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number — are 
reproduced  in  photogravure.  Also  a  limited 
edition  on  large  Japanese  paper,  with  India 
proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  plates,  igx.  net. 

yEsoP'S  FABLES.  With  380  Woodcuts  by  Thomas 
Bewick.  y.  6d.  net. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.     By    W.   Harrison    Ainsworth. 


THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE  t  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 
^Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26  Coloured 
£ngraving's  by  T.  Rowlandson.  %s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
30J.  net. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend, 
Corinthian  Tom.  By  Pierce  Egan.  With  36 
Coloured  Plates  by  I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With 
numerous  Designs  on  Wood.  4.?.  (>d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
3OJ.  net. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON  :  or,  the  Rambles  and 
Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and  his  Cousin, 
The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).  With  31  Coloured  Plates  by  Alken  and 
Rowlandson,  etc.  Two  Volumes.  QS.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.  By  Pierce  Egan.  \VMi 
27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane,  and  several 
Designs  on  Wood.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Kowlandson. 
y.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
SO-T  net. 
A  reproduction  of  a  very  rare  book. 

THE  MILITARY  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY 
NEWCOME.  By  an  Officer,  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  %s.  6d.  net. 

THE   NATIONAL   SPORTS   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 
With    Descriptions    and   51    Coloured    Plates    by 
Henry  Alken.  4J.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper. 
y>s.  net. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the  large 
folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by  the  same  artist, 
and  none  of  the  plates  are  similar. 

BOOKS 

With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by 

George  Cruikshank.    3*.  6d.  net. 
THE     TOWER     OF     LONDON.     By   W.    Harrison 

Ainsworth.     With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts  in 

the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank.    y.  dd.  net. 
FRANK  FAIRLEGH.     By  F.  E.  Smedley.    With  30 

Plates  by  Georg'e  Cruikshank.    3^-.  dd.  net. 
HANDY     ANDY.       By     Samuel      Lover.      With    24 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.    %s.  6d.  net. 
THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.    By  Izaak  Walton  and 

Charles  Cotton.    With  14  Plates  and  77  Woodcuts 

in  the  Text.    y.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beautiful 

edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 
THE   PICKWICK    PAPERS,      By   Charles   Dickens. 

With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz, 

the  two   Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Contemporary 

Onwhyn  Plates.    3^.  dd.  net. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 


JUNIOR  FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Jacob,  B.A. 


By  F. 


JUNIOR   LATIN   EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    Second 
Edition.     By  C.  G.  Bolting,  M.A. 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  W. 

Williamson,    B.A. 
JUNIOR    ARITHMETIC    EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.    Second  Kdition. 
JUNIOR  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By 

W.  S.  Finn,  M.A. 


JUNIOR  GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 


By  T. 


JUNIOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  EXAMINATION 

PAPERS.     By  W.  S.  Beard. 
JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.   By 

W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

JUNIOR  GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  A. 
Voegelin.  M.A. 


Junior  School-Books,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D. ,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 
A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.    ByW.  I  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 

Williamson,  B.A.      Eighth  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  Edited   by   F..    Wilton   South,   M.A.     Crown  8vo. 

ts.  dd.  If.  dd. 
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METHOEN'S  JUNIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS— continued, 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK.    Edited 
by  A.  E.  Ruble,  M.A.,   Headmaster    of  College, 
lilt  ham.    With  Three  Maps.   Crown  $1/0.    is.  6d.  ' 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing  and 
analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.  Cro-wn 

8fO.      2S. 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.,  Science  Master  at  Swansea  Grammar 
School,  With  73  Illustrations.  Cro-wn  81/0.  ss.  6d. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  A.  E. 
Ruble,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  College,  Eltham. 
Crown  8vo.  zs. 

A  JUNIO-R  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  L.  A.  Sornet 
and  M.  J.  Acatos,)  Modern  Language  Masters  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham.  Cr.  8vo.  ss. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 
PHYSICS  by  w.  T.  Clough,  A.R.c.S.  CHEMIS- 
TRY by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  Cro-wn  Svo.  ss. 

A  JUNIOR  GEOMETRY.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8-vo.  2s. 


Leaders  of  Religion 


Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WlLIiERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLR.    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDRHWES.    By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 

AUGUSTINE    OF    CANTERBURY.       By    E.   L.  CuttS, 

D.D. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.    By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 


With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 


JOHN  KNOX.    By  F.  MacCunn. 

JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 

BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 

GEORGE  Fox,  THE   QUAKER.     By  T.    Hodgkin 

D.C.L. 

JOHN  DONNE.    By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.    By  A.  J.  Mason. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.     By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J. 

Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Biographies 

Fcap.  Svo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  ;  leather,  45.  net. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 
D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

SAVONAROLA.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

JOHN  HOWARD.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Leeds.  With  12  Illustrations. 

TENNYSON.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  With  9  Illus- 
trations. 

WALTER  RALEIGH.  By  J.  A.  Taylor.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

ERASMUS.  By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  12 
Illustrations. 


THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER.  By  C.  S.  Terry.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

ROBERT  BURNS.  By  T.  F.  Henderson.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

CHATHAM.  By  A.S.M'DowaU.  With  12  Illustrations. 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
With  16  Illustrations. 

CANNING.    By  W.  A.  Phillips.   With  12  Illustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD.  By  Walter  Sichel.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. 

GOETHE.     By  H.  G.  Atkins.    With  12  Illustrations. 


Little  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d. 
THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOWBANK.    By  T.  Cobb. 
THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  AIR  GUN.    By  T.  Hilbert. 
A  SCHOOL  YEAR.    By  Netta  Syrett. 
THE  PEELES  AT  THE  CAPITAL.    By  Roger  Ashton. 
THE  TREASURE  OF  PRINCEGATE  PRIORY.    By  T.  Cobb. 
MRS.  BARBERRY'S  GENERAL  SHOP.    By  Roger  Ashton. 
A  BOOK  OF  BAD  CHILDREN.    By  W.  T.  Webb. 
THE  LOST  BALL.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

Demy  i6nw.     2s.  6d.  net. 


GREEK  ART.    H.  B.  Walters. 
BOOKPLATES.    E.  Almack. 
MINIATURES.    Alice  Corkran. 
REYNOLDS.    J.  Sime, 
ROMNEY.    George  Paston. 
•WATTS.    Miss  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


LEIGHTON.    Alice  Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ.    Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R.  Gilbert. 

GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

VANDYCK.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 

TURNER.     F.  Tyrell-Gill. 

PURER,    Jessie  Allen, 
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Little  Galleries,  The 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNER. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS. 


Little  Guides,  The 

Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3*.;  leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 


OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.    By  J.  Wells,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Fourth  Edition. 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.    By  A.  Hamilton 

Thompson.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc.,  F.R.S.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Second 

Edition. 
SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.    Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New. 
WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.      By    G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
NORFOLK.    By  W.  A.  Dutt.     Illustrated  by  B.  C. 

Boulter. 
CORNWALL.    By  A.  L.  Salmon.    Illustrated  by  B.  C. 

Boulter. 
BRITTANY.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated  by  J. 

Wylie. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.   43.  ;   leather,  $s,  dd. 

net, 

KENT.    By  G.  Clinch.    Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
HERTFORDSHIRE.    By  H.  W.  Tompkins,  F.R.H.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
ROME.      By   C.    G.    Ellaby.     Illustrated  by   B.  C. 

Boulter. 

THE   ISLE   OF   WIGHT.     By  G.  Clinch.    Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SURREY.      By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert.      Illustrated  by 

E.  H.  New: 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    By  E.  S.  Roscoe.   Illustrated 

by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

SUFFOLK.    By  W.  A.  Dutt.    Illustrated  by  J.  Wylie. 
DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  J.C.  Wall. 
THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.     By  j.  E. 

Morris.    Illustrated  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram. 


Little  Library,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Edited  by 


VANITY  FAIR.    By  W.   M.  Thackeray. 

S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
PENDKNNIS.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray     Edited  by  S. 

Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.      By    W.    M.    Thackeray.      Edited    by 

S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited 

by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  Charles  Dickens.     Edited 

by  S.  Gwynn.     Two  Volumes. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  GEORGE  CRABBE.    Edited  by 

A.  C.  DEANE. 
JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN.     By   Mrs.   Craik. 

Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.    T-wo  Volumes. 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By  Jane  Austen.    Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas.     T-wo  Volumes. 
NORTH  ANGER  ABBEY.    By  Jane  Austen.    Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  PRINCESS.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.   Edited 

by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
MAUD.     By    Alfred,    Lord   Tennyson.     Edited    by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
IN  MEMORIAM.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited 

by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 


Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 
LITTLE  BOOK  o 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH   LYRICS.     With 

Notes. 
THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.    Translated  by  H.  F. 

Cary.    Edited  by  Pag-et  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Liit. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Translated  by  H. 

F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.  A.,  D.  Litt. 
THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.    Translated  by  H.  F. 

Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE.    Edited  by 

T.  F.  Henderson. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIGHT  VERSE.    Edited  by  A. 

C.  Deane. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS.    Edited 

by  J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 


POEMS.    By  John  Keats.    With  an  Introduction  by 

L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J.  Masefield. 

A  complete  Edition. 
THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited 

by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  POEMS  OF   HENRY  VAUGHAN.    Edited  by 

Edward  Hutton. 
SELECTIONS  FROM   WORDSWORTH.     Edited   by 

Nowell  C.  Smith. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 

BROWNING.    Edited  by  W.  Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

THE  ENGLISH  POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by 

M.  Perugini. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE 

DARLEY.    Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.     By  W.  Wordsworth  and  S.  T. 

Coleridge.    Edited  by  George  Sampson. 
SELECTIONS   FROM   LONGFELLOW.      Edited  by 

Lilian  M.  Faithfull. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE   ANTI- JACOBIN;    with 

George   Canning's  additional  Poems.    Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 
THE  POEMS  OF  ANDREW  MARVELL.     Edited  by 

Edward  Wright. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse.     Fourth  Edition. 
A  LITTLE  Be. OK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 
EOTHEN.    By  A.  W.  Kinglake.    With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes. 
CRANFORD.     By   Mrs.   Gaskell.     Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 
LAVKNGRO.      By   George    Borrow.     Edited  by  F. 

Hindes  Groome.     Tivo  Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE.     By  George  Borrow.    Edited 

John  Sampson. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   CALIPH  VATHEK.    By 

William  Beckford.    Edited  by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
\Continved, 
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THE    COMPLEAT    ANGLER.     By  Izaak    Walton. 

Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
MARRIAGE.     By  Susan  Ferrier.     Edited    by  Miss 

Goodrich  -  Freer     and    Lord     Iddesleigii.       T-wo 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.    By  Susan  Ferrier.    Edited  by 

Miss  Goodrich-Freer  and  Lord  Iddesleigh.     T-wo 

Volumet. 
ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.   By  Charles 

Lamb.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ABRAHAM  COWLEY.    Edited  by 

H.  C.  Minchin. 
THE  ESSAYS   OF  FRANCIS  BACON.     Edited  by 

Edward  Wright. 


THK  MAXIMS  OF  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.    Trans- 
lated by  Dean  Stanhope.    Edited  by  G.  H.  Powell. 

A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY.    By  Laurence  Sterne. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 

MANSIE   WAUCH.    By  D.  M.  Moir.    Edited  by  T. 
F.  Henderson. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.    By  R.  H.  Barham. 
Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay.    Tivo  Volumes. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Edited  by  P.  Dearmer. 

REJECTED    ADDRESSES.    By  Horace  and  James 
Smith.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley.  M.A. 

LONDON  LYRICS.    By  F.  Locker.    Edited  by  A.  D. 
Godley,  M.A. 
A  reprint  of  the  First  Edition. 


Miniature  Library,  Methuen's 


EUPHRANOR:  a  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By  Edward 
FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  published  by  W. 
Pickering  in  1851.  Demy  -1,2*10.  Leather,  ss.  net. 

1'OLONIUS  :  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  published  by 
W.  Pickering  in  1852.  Demy^tno.  Leather,?*,  net. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OK  OMAR  KHAYVAM.  By  Edward 
FitzGerald.  From  the  ist  edition  of  1859.  Second 
Edition,  Leather,  is.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LORD  HERBERT  OF 
CHERBURY.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the  year  1764. 
Medium,  ytnto.  Leather,  2.c.  net. 

THE  VISIONS  OF  DOM  FRANCISCO  DK  QUEVEDO 
VlLLEGAS,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  James. 


Made  English  by  R.  L.    From  the  edition  printed 
for  H.  Herringman,  1668.     Leather,  zs.  net. 

POEMS.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edition  of 
1848.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

A  book  called  in  Latin  ENCHIRIDION  MILITIS 
CHRISTIAN!,  and  in  English  the  manual  of  the 
Christian  Knight,  replenished  with  most  whole- 
some precepts,  made  by  the  famous  clerk  Erasmus 
of  Roterdame,  to  the  which  is  added  a  new  and 
marvellous  profitable  preface.  From  the  edition 
printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  for  John  Byddell, 
1533.  Leather  ss.  net. 

DE  CONTEMPTU  MUNDI.    By  Erasmus.    From  the 
edition  printed  by  Thomas  Berthelet,  iS33< 
Leather,  zs.  net. 


Rariora 


ADONAIS  ;  'an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  John  Keats, 
Author  of  Endymion,  etc.  1'isa.  From  the  types 
of  Didot,  1821.  sj.  net. 

FRAGMENTA  AUREA  :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeces,  written  by  Sir  John  Suckling. 
And  published  by  a  friend  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Printed  by  his  own  copies.  Printed  for 
Humphrey  Moseley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Princes  Anns  in  St.  Pauls 
Churchyard,  1646.  6s.  net. 


POEMS  OF  MR.  JOHN  MILTON,  BOTH  ENGLISH 

AND  LATIN  Comiios'd  at  several  times.  Printed 
by  his  true  Copies.  The  Songs  were  set  in  Musick 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  Gentleman  of  the  King's 
Chappel,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Private  Musick. 
Printed  and  Riblish'd  according  to  Order.  Printed 
by  Ruth  Raworth  for  Humphrey  Moseley,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Princes  Arms  in  Pauls 
Churchyard,  1645.  3$.  6d.  net. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Zvo. 


2s.  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     T-welfth  Edition. 
A  KEY,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students 
only,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s.  net. 
LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS,     By  A.   M.   M. 
Stedman.  M.A.     Twelfth  Edition. 

KEY  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6.r.  net. 
GREEK  EXAMINATION   PAPFRS.     By   A.   M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition. 

KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6s.  net. 
GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  R.  J.  Morich. 
Fifth  Edition. 
KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above,    6s.  net. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.    Second 

Edition. 
PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  R.  E.  Steel, 

M.A.,  F.C.S. 
GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition. 
KEY  ( Third  Edition)  issued  as  above,    -js.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
J.Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 


By 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


Crown  8? 

By  G.  Howell. 
By  G. 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD. 

Third  Edition. 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY. 

J.  Holyoake.     Second  Edition. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.    ByJ.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.    By  C.  F.  Bastable, 
M.A.     Third  Edition. 


.       2S.  6d. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.  By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 
BACK   TO   THE   LAND :    An    Inquiry    into    Rural 

Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 

Continued. 
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SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY— continued. 
TRUSTS,   POOLS,  AND  CORNERS.    By  J.  Stephen 

Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  w.  Cooke-Taylor. 
THE  STATE  AND   ITS  CHILDREN.     By  Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
WOMEN'S  WORK.    By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and 

Miss  Whitley. 
SOCIALISM    AND    MODERN    THOUGHT.     By  M. 

Kauffmann. 
THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.    By 

E.  Bowmaker. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE.  UNEMPLOYED.    By  T.  A. 

Hobson,  M.A. 
LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By  Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 
RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION.  By  Clement  Ed- 

wards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM.     By  Louisa  Twin- 
ing. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.    By  W 
Reason,  M.A. 


Technology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 

Fully  Illustrated. 
How  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Second  Edition.     Cromn  8vo.     is.  6d. 
CARPENTRY  AND   JOINKRY.     By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Third  Edition.    Cro-wn  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.     By  Sidney   H.  Wells. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     3$.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc.,  M.A. 
Croivn  8ifo,     3«y.  6d. 


MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
Clare  Hill.     Crown  8vo.    zs. 


By 


By    W.    French,   M.A. 
Edition,  is.  6ct.  Part  1 1. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Cro-wn  %vo.  Part  1.  Second , 

TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC  AND  GEOMETRY  Bv 
C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.  V/ith  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  3-r.  dd. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.     Edited   by    E.   C.  S.   Gibson,  D.D. 

Third   and   Cheaper  Edition    in    One    Volume. 

Demy  8vo.     i?s.  6d. 
AN    INTRODUCTION     TO     THE    HISTORY 

OF  RELIGION.      By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.      By  R.  L. 

Ottley,  M.A.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Demy 


Theology,  Handbooks  of 


J  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THF 

CREEDS.     By  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.    Demy  l-uo.     los. 

THF.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA.  By  Alfred  Galdecott,  D.D.  Demy 
ZTJO.  los.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 
By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 


University  Extension  Series 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  %vo.     Price  (with  some  exceptions}  2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for  exten- 
sion students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the 
subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,    Litt.D.,    M.A.      Tenth   Edition. 

Revised.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    3*. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
VICTOR  I  AN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.    By   F.    S.    Granger,    M.A.    Second 

Edition. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms. 

By  G.  Massee.     Illustrated. 

AlR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  By  c. 
W.  Kimmins.  M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH    SOCIAL  REFORMERS.     By  H.  de   B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN 
TEENTH  CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  He  wins,  B.A. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     By  M.  M.  Pattison 

Muir,  M.A,     Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By 
M.  C.  Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  4*.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  introduction 
to  Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  By  H,  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E., 
F.R.  Met.  Soc.  Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  George 
J.  Burch,  M.A..F.R.S.  Illustrated.  3s. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to  Physiography. 
By  Evan  Small,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWNING. 

By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.   ByE.Jenks,M.A. 
THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.    By  G.  L.  Dickinson. 

Third  Edition. 


Westminster,  Commentaries  The 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.    Edited  with  Introduction     THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Edited  by  R.  B. 
and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  R.ickham,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.     t?s.  6d. 

Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.      THE  FIRST  EPISTL-E  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
DemyZvo.     los.  6d.  THE  CORINTHIANS.     Edited  by  H.  L.  Goudye, 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.      Edited  by  E.   C.   S.  Gibson,  M.A.    DemyZvo.    6s. 

U.D.    D**iy%vo.    6s. 


FICTION 


A     ROMANCE     OF     TWO 

Twenty-Fourth  Edition. 
VENDETTA.     Twentieth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Thirtieth  Edition. 

ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF   A    DEAD 

SELF.     Fifteenth  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Twelfth  Edit. 
WORMWOOD.     Thirteenth  Edition. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty-Ninth 
Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  con- 
ception. This  "Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy"  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Forty- 
Eighth  Edition. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  . 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory 
of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
. .  .  This  interesting  and  remarkable  romance 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A 
literary  phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even 
sublime.'— W.  T.  STEAD  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 


PART  II.  —  FICTION 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels. 

Crown  $>vo.    6s.  each. 

WORLDS. 


THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 

[165^  Thousand. 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in 
all  but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and 
that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of 
the  Churches — the  decay  of  faith — in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster 
heaping  up  ...  The  good  Cardinal  Bonpre 
is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the 
good  Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables."  It  is  a 
book  with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with 
absolute  unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  read- 
ing."— Examiner. 

TEMPORAL    POWER:    A    STUDY   IN 
SUPREMACY.  [150^  Thousand. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  work  as 
"Temporal  Power"  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey 
certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  certain  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  .  .  .  The  chi«f  characteristics 
of  the  book  are  an  attack  on  conventional 
prejudices  and  manners  and  on  certain 
practices  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  propounding  of  theories  for  the 
improvement  of  the  social  and  political 
systems.  ...  If  the  chief  intention  of  the 
book  was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  shams, 
injustice,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  and  neglect 
of  conscience,  nothing  but  praise  can  be 
given  to  that  intention.' — Morning  Post. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels. 

Crown  8v0.     6s.  each. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth  Edition. 
'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 

critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 

brilliant,    but    not    superficial ;   well   con- 
sidered,   but    not    elaborated ;  constructed 

with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,   but 

yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers 

to  whom  fine  literary  method   is   a   keen 

pleasure.'—  The  World. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Sixth  Edition. 

'A  graceful,    vivacious  comedy,  true  to 

human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 

with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.     Fifth  Edition. 

'  Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,   "  A  Man  of 

Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 

"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  ' — National  Ob- 
server. 
THE  CHRONICLES   OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.     Fifth"Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 

and    chivalry,   and    pure    romance.      The 

Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 


modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 
gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — Guardian. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  MILLAR. 
Sixth  Edition. 

'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring   the   blood.'— St.  James's 
Gazette. 
SIMON  DALE.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition. 

'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed 
plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts 
of  his  women  with  marvellous  subtlety  and 
delicacy. ' —  Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 

'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the  wide 
range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
ventures. ' — Spectator. 
QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition. 

'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 
mastery  on  every  page.'— Daily  Chronicle. 
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W.  W.  Jacobs5  Novels 

Crown  &v0.     3-T.  6d.  each. 


MANY  CARGOES.  Twenty-SeventhEdition. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Tenth  Edition. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.      Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition. 

'Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to 
all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter.'— Spectator. 

'The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  day.'— Black  and  White. 


LIGHT  FREIGHTS. 
Edition. 


Illustrated.    Fourth 


'  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.1 — Daily  News. 

'  Laughter  in  every  page. ' — Daily  Mail. 


Lucas  Malet's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.     6s.  each. 


COLONEL    ENDERBY'S  WIFE.      Third 
Edition. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 
Edition. 

LITTLE  PETER.     Second  Edition.     y.6d. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

THE  CARISSIMA.    Fourth  Edition. 

THE    GATELESS     BARRIER.      Fourth 
Edition. 

'In  "  The  Gateless  Barrier"  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
artistry,  the  actual  wrking,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born 
before. ' —  Westminster  Gazette. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  A  Limited 
Edition  in  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8z>0.  i2S. 

'  A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  strength  and  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its 
execution,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout,  "Sir  Richard Calmady" 
must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

'  The  ripest  frui-t  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
and  terrible.' — Spectator. 

'  A  remarkably  fine  book,  with  a  noble 
motive  and  a  sound  conclusion.' — Pilot. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 
Crown  %vo.    6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finejy  ex- 
ecuted.     There  is  strength  and  genius   in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.'— Daily  Telegraph. 
MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.  '— 

A  then&um. 
THE    TRANSLATION    OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Eighth  Edition. 

'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book 
like  this  is  a  joy  inexpressible.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Fifth 
Edition. 

*  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.  The  character  of  Valmond 
is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre." 
Third  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stones  of  the  great  North.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel. ' — A  then&um. 

'  A  great  book.'— Black  and  White. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    STRONG:   a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

1  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel. ' — L  iterature. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.  3$.  6d. 

'Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  than  he  has  displayed 
before.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Arthur  Morrison's  Novels 
Crown  %vo.     6s.  each. 


TALES     OF  MEAN    STREETS.      Sixth 
Edition. 

'  A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us 
a  master  hand.  The  book  is  simply  appalling 
and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous 
also  ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make  the 
mark  it  is  certain  to  make.1 — World. 

A  CH I LD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 
'The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.    Second  Edition. 

'This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
gracious  and  tender,  sympathetic  and 
human.' — Daily  Telegraph. 


CUNNING  MURRELL. 

'Admirable.   .    .    .    Delightful  humorous 
relief  ...  a  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 
achievement. ' — Spectator. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.      Third 
Edition. 

'  A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.  It  has 
a  finality  of  touch  that  only  a  master  may 
command.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'An  absolute  masterpiece,  which  any 
novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.  '—Graphic. 
'  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wall"  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  amazing  skill.  Extraordinary  power.' 
—Daily  Telegraph. 


Eden  Phillpotts'  Novels 

Crown  &v0.     6s.  each. 


LYING  PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  FifthEdition. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what 
school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  in- 
most thoughts  ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition. 

'  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascina- 
tion.'— Morning  Post. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
'  Tragedy    and    comedy,     pathos      and 
humour,   are   blended   to  a  nicety  in  this 
volume. ' —  World. 

'  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  a  fresher 
and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  great  towns.' — Spectator. 


FANCY   FREE.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion. 

'  Of  variety  and  racy  humour   there  is 
plenty. ' — Daily  Graphic. 
THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition. 

'  "  The  River"  places  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  the 
front  rank  of  living  novelists. ' — Punch. 

'Since  "  Lorna  Doone"  we  have  had 
nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance. ' 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts's  new  book  is  a  master- 
piece which  brings  him  indisputably  into 
the  front  rank  of  English  novelists.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

'  This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart. 

The  finest  book  Mr.   Eden  Phillpotts  has 

written.' — Morning'  Post. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER. 

Edition. 


Third 


S.  Baring-Gould's  Novels 

Crown  81/0.     6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.    Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.    FifthEdition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     Seventh 

Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fourth  Edition. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     Fifth  Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    Third 

Edition. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 


THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 
DOMITIA.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINIFRED.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL    GEORGIE.    Illustrated 
MISS  QUILLET.     Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.   A  New  Edition.  6d. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
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Robert  Barr's  Novels 

Crown  $>vo.     6s.  each. 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.      Third 
Edition. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Second  Edition. 
'  There  is  much  insight  in  it,   and  much 
excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.   Third  Edition. 
'Of these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now      gaining     ground      "The     Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette, 


THE  STRONG  ARM.     Illustrated.    Second 

Edition. 
THE  VICTORS. 

'  Mr.  Barr  has  a  rich  sense  of  humour. ' — 
Onlooker. 

'  A  very  convincing  study  of  American 
life  in  its  business  and  political  aspects.' — 
Pilot. 

'  Good  writing,  illuminating  sketches   of 
character,  and  constant  variety  of  scene  and 
incident. ' —  Times. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.      [Nearly  Ready. 


Abbot  (J.  H.  M.),  Author  of  'Tommy  Corn- 
stalk.' PLAIN  AND  VELDT.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Albaiiesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ON~E  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8v0.  6s. 

Anstey  (F.),  Author  of  'Vice  Versa,  A 
BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.  Illustrated 
by  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Bacheller    (Irving),    Author    of    'Eben 

Holden.'  DARREL  OF  THE 
BLESSED  ISLES.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bagot(Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Balfour  (Andrew).     BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

VENGEANCE  IS  MINE  Illustrated. 
Crewn  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Fleur  deLis  Novels. 

Balfour  (M.  c.).   THE  FALL  OF  THE 

SPARROW.     Crown  8v0.    t>s. 
Baring-Gould  (S.)-     See  page  33. 

Barlow  (Jane).    THE  LAND  OF  THE 

SHAMROCK.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE    FOUNDING     OF    FORTUNES. 
Crown  8v0. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Barr  (Robert).    See  page  34. 
Barry  (J.  A.).     IN  THE  GREAT   DEEP. 
Crown  87*0.     6s. 

Bar  tram  (George),  Author  of  '  The  People 
ofClopton.'  THE  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS. CrownZvo.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).    THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Crown 
8v0.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO :  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  CAPSINA.     Crown  8v*.     6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Benson  (Margaret).     SUBJECT   TO 

VANITY.     Crown  Zvo.     3*.  6d. 


Besant  (Sir  Walter).    A  FIVE  YEARS- 
TRYST,  and  Other  Stories.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
Bowles  (C.Stewart).  A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Brooke  (Emma).    THE  POET'S  CHILD. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Bullock  (Shan.  F.).     THE  SQUIREEN. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS.  Crownlvo.   6s. 

Burton  (J.  BloundeUe).      THE  YEAR 

ONE :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
DENOUNCED.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.    Crowntoto.    6s. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.    Cr.  8v0.  6s. 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.    Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
A  BRANDED  NAME.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Cambridge  (Ada).      THE    D  E  V  A  S- 

TATORS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
PATH  AND  GOAL.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  '  The  Lake  of 
Wine.1     PLOTS.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Chesney'  (Weatherby).     JOHN   TOPP, 

PIRATE.  Second  Edition.  Crownlvo.  6s. 
THE    FOUNDERED    GALLEON. 
Crown  8z>0.     6s. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  BAPTIST  RING.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  GREAT 
EMERALD.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Clifford   (Mrs.    W.    K.).     A    WOMAN 

ALONE.     Cro^un  8vo.     39.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Clifford  (Hugh).     A    FREE   LANCE   OF 
TO-DAY.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Cobb  (Thomas).  A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 

Crown  &vo.     6s. 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren).    THE  KING  OF 

ANDAMAN:     A      Saviour    of    Society. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN? 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
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COOper  (E.H.),  Author  of  '  Mr.  Blake  of  New- 
market.' A  FOOL'S  YEAR.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A  BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).   See  page  31. 
Cornford(LCope).  CAPTAIN  JACOBUS : 
A  Romance  of  the  Road.    Cr.  too.     6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Crane  (Stephen).    WOUNDS  IN   THE 

RAIN.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Crockett  (S. R. ),  Author  of '  The  Raiders. '  etc. 

L  O  C  H  I  N  V  A  R.      Illustrated.      Second 

Edition.    Crown  too.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  too.  6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).    ANGEL.     T.'.ird  Edition. 

Crmvn  too.     6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.       Fifth 

Edition.     Crown  STW.     6s. 

A    STATE    SECRET.       Third  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     3^.  6d. 

JOHANNA.   Second  Edition.    Cr.too.  6s. 
Dawlish  (Hope).      A   SECRETARY    OF 

LEGATION.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Denny  (C.  E.).    THE  ROMANCE  OF  UP- 

FOLD  MANOR.     Crown  87/0.     6s. 

Dickinson  (Evelyn).    A  VICAR'S  WIFE. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.   Cr.  too.    $s.  6it. 

Dickson (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED.      Illustrated.      Second   Edition. 
Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan),  Author  of  'Sherlock 
Holmes,'  'The  White  Company,'  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Ninth 
Edition.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes),  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of  Consola- 
tion.'     THOSE     DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.    Illustrated.      Third  Edi- 
tion,    Crown  too.      6s. 
THE  PATH  OF  A  STAR.     Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
THE     POOL     IN      THE      DESERT. 
Crotvn  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Embree(C.  F.).    A  HEART  OF  FLAME. 
Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).     AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK.     Crown  too.     6s. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.     Crown  too.     as.6t/. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    Crown  too.    2s.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF   BALGOWRIE.     Fourth  Edition 
Crown  too.     6s. 

ADAUGHTER  OF  STRIFE.  Cr.too.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Findlater  (Mary).   OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

BETTY  MUSGRAVE.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

A    NARROW    WAY.       Third    Edition. 

Crown  8?'0.     6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  &z>0,     6s. 


Fitzstephen  (Gerald).    MORE    KIN 

THAN  KIND.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Fletcher(J.  S.).  THE  BUILDERS.  Crown 

too.    6s. 

LUCIAN    THE    DREAMER.      Crown 

too.     6s. 

DAVID  MARCH.     Crown  too.    6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Forrest  (R.  E.).     THE  SWORD  OF 

AZRAEL,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 

Crown  too.    6s. 
Francis  (M.   E.).     MISS  ERIN.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Gallon  (Tom),  Author  of  'Kiddy.1     RICK- 

ERBY'S  FOLLY.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Gaunt  (Mary).      DEADMAN'S.       Crown 

THE   MOVING  FINGER.    Crown  too. 
y.  6d. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  '  Lady  Bahy.' 
THE  MILLION.     Crown  too.     6s. 
THE      CONQUEST      OF      LONDON. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
THE  SUPREME  CRIME.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
HOLY  MATRIMONY.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  too.     6s. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAPPENED. 
Crown  8z>o.     6s. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.     Crmun  too.     6s. 
[Nearly  Ready 

Gilchrist  (R.   Murray).     WILLOW- 

BRAKE.     Crown  too.    6s. 

Gissing   (Algernon).     THE  KEYS   OF 

THE  HOUSE.     Crown  Bvff.     6s. 
GiSSing  (George),  Author  of  'Demos,'   'In 

the  Year  of  Jubilee,'  etc.      THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

too.     6s. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  Crowntoo.  6s. 
GlanviUe   (Ernest).      THE     KLOOF 

BRIDE.     Crown  too.     35-.  6d. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.      Crown  too. 

3*.  6d. 

THE  DESPATCH  RIDER.    Crown  too. 

3*.  6d. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.    Illustrated. 

Crown  too.     j,s.  6d. 

Gleig  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  too.     y.  6d. 
Gordon  (JUlien).     MRS.  CLYDE.     Crown 

WORLD'S  PEOPLE.     Crown  too     6s. 
Gordon   (S.).        A      HANDFUL     OF 

EXOTICS.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
GOSS  (C.  F.).     THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID     CORSON.        Third    Edition. 

Crown  too.    6s. 

Gray(E. M'Queen).  ELSA.  Crowntoo.  6s. 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.   Crown  too.  2s.6d. 
Hales  (A.  G.).    JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 
Illustrated.     Crown  too.     6s. 

Hamilton  (Lord  Ernest).  MARY  HAMIL- 
TON.    Third  Edition.    Crowntoo.    6s. 
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Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).   A  PRINCESS 

OF  THE  HILLS.  Illustrated.  Grow*  too. 
6s. 

Herbertson  (Agnes   G.).     PATIENCE 

DEAN.     Crown  too.    6s.    [Nearly  Ready. 
Hichens     (Robert),    Author    of    'Flames,' 

etc.     THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY 

SQUARE.     Second  Ed.     Crown  too.     6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.    Second 

Edition,    Crown  too.     6s. 

FELIX.    Fourth  Edition.  Crown  too.   6s. 

THE    WOMAN    WITH     THE     FAN. 

Fourth  Ed.    Cr.  too.    6s.     [Nearly  Ready. 

See  afco  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Hobbes  (John  Oliver),  Author  of  '  Robert 

Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 

Crown  too.     6s. 
Hooper  (I.).    THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).   See  page  31. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Hough  (Emerson).    THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE.     Illustrated.     Crown  too.     6s. 

Housman      (Clemence).       SCENES 

FROM  THE   LIFE    OF    AGLOVALE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  too.     y.  6d. 
Hunt  (Violet).     THE    HUMAN    IN- 
TEREST.    Crown  too.    6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutdiffe),  Author  of  '  Captain 

Kettle.'    PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 

BUCCANEER.       With     8     Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

MR.    HORROCKS,    PURSER.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  too.    6s. 
JaCObS  (W.  W.).     See  page  32. 
James  (Henry),   Author  of  'What  Maisie 

Knew.'     THE    SACRED    FOUNT. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

THE    SOFT    SIDE.        Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.    Crown  too.    6s. 

THE  AMBASSADORS.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Janson  (Gustaf ).   ABRAHAM'S  SACRI- 
FICE.    Crown  8710.    6s. 
Keary  (C.  F.).    THE  JOURNALIST. 

Crown  81/0.     6s. 

Kelly  (Florence  Finch).    WITH  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Larkin  (L.).    LARKS   AND  LEVITIES. 
Small  Quarto,     is. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).     TRAITS  AND 

CONFIDENCES.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
WITH    ESSEX   IN   IRELAND.     New 
Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
LaWSOn  (Harry),  Author  of '  When  the  Billy 
Boils.'     CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSH. 
Crown  too.     6s. 

Linden  (Annie).    A  WOMAN  OF  SEN- 
TIMENT. Crowntoo.  6s.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Linton(E.Lynn.)  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 

OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 
Communist.  Twelfth  Edition.  Medium 
too.  6d. 


Lorimer(Norma).  MIRRYANN.  Crown 

JOSIAH'S  WIFE.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
LOWIS  (Cecil).     THE    MACHINATIONS 
OF  THE  MYO-OK.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Lush  (Charles  K).    THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).     DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.    42nd thousand.    Crowntoo. 
3*.  6d. 

Macdonell    (A.).     THE      STORY     OF 
TERESA.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Macgrath  (Harold).      THE     PUPPET 

CROWN.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Mackie    (rauline    Bradford).       THE 

VOICE  IN  THE  DESERT.   Crown  8v0. 
6s.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Macnaughtan(S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  too.   6s. 
Makgill  (G.).     OUTSIDE   AND   OVER- 

SEAS.     Crown  8zio.     6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).     See  page  32. 
Mann  (Mrs.  M.E.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A   LOST    ESTATE.      A    New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE    PARISH    OF    HILBY.     A    New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

GRAN'MA'S  JANE.     Crown  too.     6s. 

MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

A  WINTER'S  TALE.     Crown  8z>0.     6s. 
[Nearly  Ready. 

Marsh  (Richard).  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE 

VEIL.     Second  Edition.     Crowntoo.     6s. 
THE    SEEN    AND    THE    UNSEEN. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    Crown 

THE  ^'TWICKENHAM     PEERAGE. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

GARNERED.    Crown  too.     6s. 
Mason  (A.  E,  W.),  Author  of  '  The  Courtship 

of  Morrice  Buckler,'  '  Miranda  of  the  Bal- 
cony,'etc.    CLEMENTINA.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8v0.    Second  Edition.     6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  '  Comin'  thro' 

the    Rye.'      HONEY.      Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

GRIFF       OF        GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
MayalKJ.  W).    THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 

SYREN.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Meade(L.  T.).    DRIFT.    Crown  too.    6s. 

RESURGAM.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
MiSS    Molly..      (The    Author    of).      THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.    Crown  8v0.  6s. 
Mitford (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.       Illustrated.      Sixth    Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

IN   THE  WHIRL  OF  THE   RISING. 
•znd  Ed.     Cr.  8v0.     6s.         [Nearly  Ready. 

Monkhouse  (Allan).    LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 
Crown  too.    6s. 
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Montresor  (F.  F.),  Author  of  '  Into  the  High- 
ways and  Hedges.'  THE  ALIEN.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Moore  (Arthur).   THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS.   Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Morrison  (Arthur).    See  page  33. 

Nesbit  (E.).    (Mrs.  E.  Bland).     THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  LITERARY  SENSE.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
NorriS  (W.   E.).    THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 

COUNTY.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE     EMBARRASSING     ORPHAN. 

Crenvn  Svo.     6s. 

HIS  GRACE.    Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY.  CrownSvo.  6s. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.     CrownSvo.     6s. 

GILES  INGILBY.     Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

AN   OCTAVE.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

Svo.     6s. 

A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.    Crown  Svo. 

3j.  6d. 

JACK'S  FATHER.     Crown  Svo.     zs.  6d. 

LORD  LEONARD   THE  LUCKLESS. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

01iphant(Mrs.).     THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  PRODIGALS.     Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

OUivant(Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY 
DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Oxenham    (John),     Author    of    'Barbe    of 
Grand  Bayou.'    A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Pain   (Barry).     THREE    FANTASIES. 

Crown  Svo.     is.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    See  page  32. 

Fatten  James  (Blythe).     IJIJLI,    THE 

DANCER.     Crmon  8w>.     6s. 

Pemberton(Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 
A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crcnun  Svo.  6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Penny  (Mrs.  F.E.).  A  FOREST  OFFICER. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  MIXED  MARRIAGE.    CrownSvo.    6s. 
PhillpOttS  (Eden).     See  page  33.  .. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).      SAID   THE 

FISHERMAN.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

Prowse  (R.  Orton).    THE  POISON  OF 

ASPS.     Crown  Svo.     js.  6d. 

Pryce  (Richard).     TIME    AND     THE 

WOMAN.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    Crown 


'Q,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'  THE 
WHITE  WOLF-  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

Queux  (W.  le).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


[Nearly  Ready. 
lA'S  BUTTON. 


Randal  (J.).  AUNT  BETHL 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Raymond  (Walter),  Author  of  '  Love  and 

Quiet  Life.'      FORTUNE'S   DARLING. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).     THE    WOOING  OF 

SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s 
THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.  Crown 
Svo.  6s.  [Nearly  Ready. 

Rhys   (Grace)   and    Another.      THE 

DIVERTED  VILLAGE.  With  Illus- 
trations by  DOROTHY  GWYN  JEFFRIES. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 
SWAMP.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).     LOST   PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Crown 

Svo.     6s. 

ERB.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Crown  Svo. 

3S.  6d. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).  THE  TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Roberts (C.G.D.).  THE  HEARTOFTHE 
ANCIENT  WOOD.  Crown  Svo.  35-.  6d. 

Roberton  (Mrs.  M.  H.).     A  GALLANT 

QUAKER.     Illustrated.     Croumto-o.     6s. 
RusseU(W. Clark).  MY  DANISH  SWEET- 

HEART.     Illustrated.     Fourth.   Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

ABANDONED.     Second  Edition.  Crown 

Svo.    6s. 
Satchel!  (W.).     THE    LAND    OF    THE 

LOST.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Saunders  (Marshall).  ROSE  A  CHAR- 
LITTE.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Scully  (W.  C.).     THE    WHITE    HECA- 
TOMB.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 
BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     Crown 

A   VENDETTA    OF    THE    DESERT. 

Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  Author  of  'The  Story  of 
a  Penitent  Soul.'  A  GREAT  LADY. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
Crown  Sz'o.  6s. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.  Second  Edition. 
Croivn  Svo.  6s. 

ANTHEA'S  WAY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE    YELLOW    DIAMOND.      Second 
Edition.     Cro^vn  Svo.     6s. 
UNDER  SUSPICION.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
[Nearly  Ready. 

THE     LOVE     THAT      OVERCAME. 
Crcnun  Svo.     6s. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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Shannon  (W.  F.).     THE  MESS  DECK. 

Crown  Bvff.    y.  6d. 

JIM  TWELVES.  Second  Edition.    Crown 

Snipton  (Helen).   THE  STRONG  GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCP;.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Sonnichsen    (Albert).      DEEP    SEA 
VAGABONDS.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

Stephens  (R.   N.).      A    GENTLEMAN 

PLAYER.     CrmunBvo.    6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Strain  (E.  H.).    ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Stuart  (Esm6).     A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 

Crown  Bvo.     35.  6d. 

CHRISTALLA.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Sutherland  (Duchess  of).    ONE  HOUR 

AND    THE    NEXT.       Third   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Swan  (Annie).     LOVE  GROWN   COLD. 
Second  Edition.      Crown  8vo.     $s. 

Swift  (Benjamin).  SIREN  CITY,  crown 

&vo.    6s. 

SORDON.     Crmvn  8vo.     6s. 

Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    THE  ROYAL 

QUAKER.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Townshend(R.B.).   LONE  PINE:  A  Ro- 
mance  of  Mexican  Life.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs.  E.  W.).   SILENT 
DOMINION.     Crown  8?>o.     6s. 

Waineman  (Paul).  A  HEROINE  FROM 
FINLAND.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE.    Crown  Boo.   6s. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.      Crown 
Bvo.    6s. 
Waite  (Victor).     CROSS    TRAILS. 

Crmvn  Bvo.     6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.Marriott).    THE  SKIRTS 

OF     HAPPY      CHANCE.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  87*0.     6s. 

ALARUMS  AND  EXCURSIONS.    Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 
Weynianf  Stanley),  Author  of 'A  Gentleman 

of  France.'     UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

With   Illustrations  by  R.  C.  WOODVILLE. 

Eighteenth  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
White  (Stewart  E.).  Author  of  '  The  Blazed 

Trail.'    CONJUROR'S  HOUSE.     A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Free  Trail.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  'The 

Barnstormers.'     PAPA.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

THE    ADVENTURE    OF    PRINCESS 
SLYVIA.     Crown  8vo.    $s.  6d. 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.    Crown 
B7W.    6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.    Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
[Nearly  Ready. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  :  Being 
the  Romance  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

X.L.  AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL. 
Crown  Bvo.  3$.  6d. 

Zack,  Author  of  '  Life  is  Life.'  TALES  OF 
DUNSTABLE  WEIR.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 


Boys  and  Girls,  Books  for 

Crown  8vo.        .  6d. 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.    ByS.  Baring-Gould. 
Two  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  CHING.  By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake. 
ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.     By  Harry  Collin^- 

wood. 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.    By  W.  Clark 

Russell. 


SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 
By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  RED  GRANGE.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.    By  the 

Author  of  Mdle.  Mori.' 
DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     us.  6rf. 

THE  HONOURABLE  Miss.    By  L.'T.  Meade. 


Dumas,  The  Novels  of  Alexandre 

Price  6d.     Double  Volume,  is. 


THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS.  With  a  long  Introduc- 
tion by  Andrew  Lang.    Double  volume. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  THIEVES.    Second  Edition. 
ROBIN  HOOD.    A  Sequel  to  the  above. 
THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS. 
GEORGES. 

CROP-EARF.D  TACQUOT. 
TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    Double  volume. 
AMAURY. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIN. 
THE  SNOWBALL. 

CECILE;  OR,  THE  WEDDING  GOWN. 
ACTE". 

THE  BLACK  TULIP. 

THE  VISCOMTE  DE  BRAGELONNE.   [Nearly  Ready. 
THE  CONVICT'S  SON. 
THE  WOLF-LEADER.  [Nearly  Ready. 


NANON  ;  OR,  THE  WOMEN'S  WAR.   [Nearly  Ready. 

PAULINE;   MURAT;  AND   PASCAL   BRUNO. 

[Nearly  Ready. 
THE   ADVENTURE6  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMPHILR. 

[Nearly  Ready. 
FERNANDE. 

GABRIEL  LAMBERT.  [Nearly  Ready. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTONY 
CATHERINE  BLUM. 
THE  CHEVALIER  D'HARMENTAL. 
CONSCIENCE. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.     Demy  8vo.    as.  6d. 
THE  THREE   MUSKETEERS.     Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  Frank  Adams. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THIEVES.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
Frank  Adams. 

Continued. 
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DUMAS — continued. 

ROBIN  HOOD  THE  OUTLAW.    Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  Frank  Adams. 
THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS.    Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  A.  M.  M'Lellan. 

FERNANDE.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 
THE  BLACK  TULIP.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  A.  Orr. 
ACTJ?.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne. 
GEORGES.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 
THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIN.    Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  A.  Orr. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
Frank  Adams. 

THE  SNOW  BALL  AND  SULTANETTA.     Illustrated 

in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 
THE  VICOMTE  DE  BRAGELONNE.      Illustrated  in 

Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 

AMAURY.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne. 
CROP-EARED  JACQUOT.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by 

Gordon  Browne. 


Fleur  de  Lis,  Novels  The 

Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  now  publishing  a  cheaper  issue  of  some  of  their  popular 
Novels  in  a  new  and  most  charming  style  of  binding. 


Andrew  Balfour. 

TO   ARMS! 

Jane  Barlow. 

A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 

£.  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE. 

J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

IN  THE  DAY  OF  ADVERSITY. 

Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota). 
ANNE  MAULUVERER. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER. 

L.  Cope  Cornford. 
SONS  OF  ADVERSITY 

A.  J.  Dawson. 

DANIEL  WHVTE. 

Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

THE  CROOK  OF  THE  BOUGH. 

Mrs.  Dudeney. 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 

G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 

RACHEL. 

Jane  H.  and  Mary  Findlater. 

TALES  THAT  ARE  TOLD. 


J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT. 

Mary  Gaunt. 

KlRKHAM'S  FIND. 

Robert  Hichens. 
BYEWAYS. 

Emily  Lawless. 

HURRISH. 

MAELCHO. 

W.  E.  Norris. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 

Mary  A.  Owen. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

Mary  L.  Tendered. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

Morley  Roberts. 

THE  PLUNDERERS. 

R.  N.  Stephens. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING. 

Mrs.  Walford. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE. 

Percy  White. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 


Novelist,  The 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly  Series 
of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each  number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  'THE  NOVELIST'  are  as 
follows : — 


II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


XII 

XIII 


DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES.   .  By  E.  W. 

Hornun^. 
JENNIE  BAXTER,  JOURNALIST.   By  Robert 

Barr. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
FURZE  BLOOM.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
BUNTER'S  CRUISE.     By  C.  Gleig. 
THE  GAY  DECEIVERS.    By  Arthur  Moore. 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  By  A.  Boyson  Weekes. 
A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford. 
VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales  of  the  Transvaal. 

By  E.  S.  Valentine. 
THE   NIGGER  KNIGHTS.     By  F.  Norreys 

Connel. 

A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.     By 

Gilbert  Parker. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    By  Anthony  Hope. 


XV.  THE  CARISSIMA.    By  Lucas  Malet. 
XVI.  THE  LADY'S  WALK.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
xvii.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN.    By  Kdna  Lyall.. 
XVIII.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.    By  Robert 

Barr. 
XIX.  HIS  GRACE.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

XX.  DODO.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
XXI.  CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC.  By 

Gilbert  Parker. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

XXIV.  T»E  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO. 

By  Anthony  Hope. 

XXV.  BY   STROKE    OF   SWORD.       By  Andrew 

Balfour. 

XXVI.  KITTY  ALONE.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXVII.  GILES  INGILBY.     ByAV.  E.  Norris. 

XXVIII.  URITH.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXIX.  THE    TOWN    TRAVELLER.     By  George 
Gissing. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  CATALOGUE 


THE  NOVELIST—  continued. 

XXX.  MR.  SMITH.     By  Mrs.  Walford. 
XXXI.  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   By  Anthony  Hope. 
XXXII.  THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 

XXXIII.  ANGEL.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 

XXXIV.  A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  By  Lucas 
Malet. 

XXXV.  THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER.   By  Mrs. 

Walford. 

XXXVI.  THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr. 
XXXVII.  DRIFT.    BY  L.  T.  Meade. 
XXXVill.  THE  MASTER   OF  BEECHWOOD.    By 

Adeline  Sergeant. 

XXXIX.  CLEMENTINA.   By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
XL.  THE  ALIEN.    By'F.  F.  Montresor. 
XLI.  THE  BROOM  SQUIRE.     By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

XLII.  HONEY.    By  Helen  Mathers. 
XLI  II.  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE.     By 

Max  Pemberton. 

XLIV.  ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.    By  A.  Conan 
Doyle. 


XLV.  LOST  PROPERTY.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
XLVI.  THE   TWICKENHAM    PEERAGE.     By 

Richard  Marsh. 
XLVII.  HOLY  MATRIMONY.    By  Dorothea 

Gerard. 
XLVIII.  THE    SIGN    OF    THE     SPIDER.      By 

Bertram  Mitford. 
XLIX.  THE  RED  HOUSE.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

L.  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY.  By 

W.  E.  Norris. 

LI.  A    ROMAN    MYSTERY.       By   Richard 

Bagot.  [Nearly  Ready. 

LII.  A      MOMENT'S      ERROR.       By    A.    W. 

Marchant.  [Nearly  Ready. 

LIU.  THE  HOLE   IN  THE  WALL.     By  A. 

Morrison.  [Nearly  Ready. 

LIV.  PHROSO.    By  Anthony  Hope. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

LV.  I    CROWN  THEE   KING.    By  Max  Pem- 
berton. [Nearly  Ready. 


Sixpenny  Library 

By  Major-General 


THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
Baden-Powell. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.    By  Major-General 
Baden-Powell. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IN    THE    ROAR   OF  THE     SEA.     By  S.    Baring- 
Gould. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 

THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWIUE.    By  Jane 
H.  Findlater. 

THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN.    By  w.  E.  Norris. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    By  Sara  j.  Duncan. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    By  Robert  Barr. 

BEN  HUR.     By  General  Lew  Wallace. 

SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE  FAIR  GOD.    By  General  Lew  Wallace. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

CRANFORD.    By  Mrs.Gaskell. 

NOEMI.      By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

THE  THRONE  OF  DAVID.    By  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

ACROSS    THE  ;  SALT     SEAS.       By  J.  Bloundelle 

Burton. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    By  George  Eliot. 
PETER  SIMPLE.    By  Captain  Marrjrat 
MARY  BARTON.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 


PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.    By  Jane  Austen. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL.    By  Captain  Marryat. 

SHIRLEY.    By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

FAIRY  TALES  RE- TOLD.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.    By 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

A  STATE  SECRET.    By  B.  M  Croker. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART.    By  Helen  Mathers. 
HANDLEY  CROSS.    By  R.  S.  Surtees. 
ANNE  MAULEVEREK.    By  Mrs.  Caftyn. 
THE  ADVENTURERS.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.     Translated  by  H.  F. 

Gary. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR.    By  M.  E.  Mann. 
MASTER  OF  MEN.    By  E.  p.  Oppenheim. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    By  Gilbert  Parker. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS.  By  Mrs.  Cotes. 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR.   By  R.  S.  Surtees. 
ASK  MAMMA.    By  R.  S.  Surtees. 
GRIMM'S  FAIRY  STORIES.     Illustrated  by  George 
Cruikshank. 

GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL.    By  W.  Pett  Rid^e. 

(Nearly  Ready, 

THE  JOSS.    By  Richard  Marsh.  [Nearly  Ready. 

MISER   HOADLEY'S   SECRET.     By  A.  w.  March- 

mont.  [Nearly  Ready. 


THIS  BOOK  IS  DUE  ON  THE  LAST  DATE 
STAMPED  BELOW 

AN  INITIAL  FINE  OF  25  CENTS 

WILL  BE  ASSESSED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  RETURN 
THIS  BOOK  ON  THE  DATE  DUE.  THE  PENALTY 
WILL  INCREASE  TO  SO  CENTS  ON  THE  FOURTH 
DAY  AND  TO  $I.OO  ON  THE  SEVENTH  DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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